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PREFACE. 

THIS  little  book  is  offered  as  a  contribution 
toward  the  solution  of  problems  many  of  which 
are  familiar  to  students  of  Public  Education  in 
Scotland.  Some  of  these  problems  may  seem 
to  be  administrative  rather  than  strictly  edu- 
cational ;  but  the  intimate  connection  of  the 
two  aspects  can  easily  be  shown,  the  former 
constantly  involving  the  latter.  It  may  seem, 
too,  that  the  topics  discussed  are  to  some 
extent  of  merely  passing  interest,  and  that 
legislation,  for  which  the  country  has  so  long 
looked  in  vain,  will  set  a  limit  to  the  factitious 
importance  they  at  present  possess.  This  is 
hardly  the  case :  the  principles  involved,  e.g., 
in  the  relations  of  Primary  and  Secondary 
instruction,  in  those  of  central  and  local 
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authority,  in  the  contrast  of  urban  and  rural 
conditions,  or  in  the  educational  outlook,  must 
all  continue  operative ;  their  importance  is  per- 
manent and  quite  independent  of  any  current 
phase  which  they  may  underlie. 

In  our  age  it  is  inevitable  that  one  should 
be  led  to  regard  the  educational  system  as  a 
growth  and  development :  and,  indeed,  without 
such  an  attitude  no  historical  institution  can 
be  fully  understood.  In  keeping  with  this  the 
purpose  has  been,  in  the  first  two  chapters, 
to  obtain  a  point  of  view  from  which  to  regard 
the  development.  From  this  standpoint  in  the 
past  the  sequence  through  the  present  to  the 
future  is  by  gradual  and  natural  transition. 
The  general  trend  is  most  likely  thus  to  be 
caught ;  but  only  the  briefest  and  broadest 
outline  of  the  actual  course  of  the  movement 
has  been  sketched. 

For  the  facts  I  have  made  constant  use  of 
the  available  official  sources — in  particular  the 
Census  returns  for  1901,  the  Reports  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  Reports  of  various  Royal  Com- 
missions. Errors  there  may  be,  I  fear,  both 
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in  fact  and  in  inference  :  I  shall  be  indebted 
to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  point 
them  out  for  correction.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  state  fairly  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
facts  seemed  to  point,  though  in  more  than 
one  case  they  have  proved  contrary  to  personal 
sympathies  and  predilections. 

A  word  of  explanation  is  necessary  regard- 
ing the  seventh  chapter,  which  has  turned  out 
quite  different  from  my  original  design.  In 
deference  to  what  is  known  to  be  a  widely- 
felt  want,  a  somewhat  detailed  plan  has  been 
sketched  of  the  new  local  education  authority. 
This  has  been  done  in  order  to  present  some- 
thing definite  and  concrete,  and  to  show  how 
the  principles  advocated  are  capable  of  being 
applied  in  detail ;  but  I  am  far  from  maintain- 
ing that  this  is  the  sole,  if  even  the  best, 
method  of  applying  them.  It  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  a  definite  scheme,  which  carries 
us  beyond  the  generalities  of  "large  areas," 
"  large  powers,"  "  correlation,"  and  so  forth, 
terms  which  are  very  far  from  precise,  but 
which  all  agree  to  because  any  required  mean- 
ing can  be  read  into  them.  Apart  from  this, 
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the  principles  must  stand  or  fall  through  their 
inherent  truth. 

What,  however,  most  concerns  the  nation  is 
the  educational  work  waiting  to  be  done ;  the 
topics  dealt  with  in  the  last  chapter  are  those 
of  paramount  importance.  Much  may  be 
effected  through  improved  grading,  through 
extension  of  the  Continuation  School,  through 
the  realisation  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
Secondary  School,  hitherto  so  severely  handi- 
capped. The  practical  problems  involved  here 
will  tax  our  energies  to  the  utmost  during 
the  coming  years.  Undoubtedly  the  future  of 
the  nation — physical,  material  and  moral — is 
with  the  Schoolmaster. 

I  could  wish  my  book  were  more  worthy 
of  its  great  theme.  The  palliation  of  its  short- 
comings, in  so  far  as  not  due  to  more  radical 
causes,  must  be  the  pressure  of  two  heavy 
sessions  of  University  work  together  with 
multifarious  other  educational  activities  and 
demands  on  time  and  thought.  It  is  perhaps 
better  to  make  even  a  small  and  imperfect 
contribution  than  none  at  all.  If  my  efforts 
either  tend  to  the  fuller  comprehension  of  the 
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issues  involved,  or  serve  to  aid  or  cheer  the 
teacher  in  his  arduous  and  sometimes  thankless 
labours,  they  will  be  justified  and  more  than 
rewarded.  I,  fuge ;  sed  poteras  tutior  esse  domi. 


CHANONBY,  OLD  ABERDEEN, 
Christmas,  1903. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

EETEOSPECTIVE — THE     ORIGINS     OF     EXISTING 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

EDUCATION  is  a  subject  of  perennial  interest. 
As  long  as  there  are  children  to  be  educated,  the 
ways  and  means  of  educating  them  will  always 
demand  forethought  and  study  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  community.  In  that  sense  there 
is  always,  and  always  will  be,  an  "  Education 
question  ". 

But  this  question  presents  different  aspects 
from  time  to  time — now  one,  nowT  another 
side  of  it  becomes  prominent.  In  one  decade 
the  great  problem  is  how  the  State  is  to  intro- 
duce itself  into  the  domain  of  Education ;  in 
the  succeeding  one,  how  school  fees  may  be  got 
rid  of;  a  later  period  finds  the  nation  divided 
into  hostile  camps  because  parties  cannot  agree 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  School. 
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Politics,  sociology,  religion,  besides  many  other 
subjects,  border  on  the  sphere  of  Education, 
and  even  enter  into  it. 

Questions  of  this  kind,  whatever  their  origin, 
soon  become  highly  controversial ;  they  lie  in 
great  part  outside  Education  as  it  is  understood 
by  the  philosophic  educationist.  It  is  true  that 
no  theory  of  Education  laying  claim  to  any  sort 
of  completeness  can  ignore,  say,  the  relation  of 
the  School  to  the  Church  and  to  the  State.  But 
these  problems,  abstractly  discussed,  do  not 
introduce  questions  of  party  and  sect,  as  they 
invariably  do  when  they  become  matters  of  dis- 
cussion on  the  public  platform. 

Two  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  this. 
First,  it  bears  testimony  to  the  importance  of 
Education  itself.  By  common  consent  the  na- 
tional welfare  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the 
interests  of  the  school.  The  influence  exerted 
by  the  school  is  so  great  that  it  is  wrorth  the 
while  of  great  parties  and  great  religious  de- 
nominations to  contend  vigorously  for  the  con- 
trol of  it.  We  might  go  further  and  say  that, 
apart  from  all  controversial  or  sectional  interest , 
it  is  held  a  worthy  ambition  for  every  states- 
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man  and  public  man  to  promote  to  the  extent 
of  his  power  the  prosperity  and  efficiency  of 
this  great  means  of  advancing  the  nation's  best 
interests. 

The  second  inference  is  that  through  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  the  meanings  attaching  to 
Education,  the  use  of  the  term  is  always  more 
or  less  ambiguous.  One  must  be  informed  of 
the  exact  circumstances  before  one  can  so  much 
as  understand  what  the  "  Education  question  " 
of  the  moment  means. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  appear 
that  the  Education  question  is  seldom  a  purely 
educational  question.  The  contrast  might  be 
pointed  thus  :  It  is  a  purely  educational  question 
how  moral  and  religious  instruction  is  to  be  im- 
parted, at  what  age,  or,  perhaps,  to  speak  more 
correctly ,  during  what  period ,  by  what  agency  or 
agencies ;  and  so  is  the  further  problem — what 
the  relation  of  the  moral  to  the  religious  is  or 
ought  in  the  school  to  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
part  of  the  Education  question  at  present,  in 
England  if  not  in  Scotland,  is  in  what  pro- 
portions the  different  religious  sects  are  to  be 

represented  on  the  authorities  that  locally  con- 
1* 
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trol  or  manage  the  public  schools.  No  one  will 
maintain  that  the  two  questions  are  wholly 
unconnected,  but  the  connection  is  not  always 
made  evident.  Thus  "  Education  "  and  "  Edu- 
cational "  are,  in  such  a  context,  by  no  means 
co-extensive.  Education  itself  means  one  thing 
to  the  teacher  or  the  educationist,  quite  an- 
other to  the  politician  or  churchman.  The 
Education  question  of  the  moment  is  very  far 
from  being  always  a  purely  educational  question. 
One  might  go  on  to  show  how  the  word  takes 
its  colour  throughout  from  the  associations  of 
the  rank,  occupation  or  ideal  of  those  who 
employ  it ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so  here. 
So  much  has  been  said  only  in  order  to  make 
it  plain  that  when  "  the  Education  question  " 
is  spoken  of,  we  must  be  perfectly  certain 
what  is  meant.  That  we  have  an  Education 
question  in  Scotland  at  the  present  moment 
needs  no  proof  :  that  its  exact  extent  and  sig- 
nificance are,  in  general,  fully  understood  is  less 
certain.  My  purpose  in  what  follows  mainly  is 
to  examine  the  chief  factors  in  the  educational 
situation,  and  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  them,  in  accordance  with 
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which  its  problems  must  ultimately  be  decided. 
Manifestly  the  settlement  of  the  matters  in 
debate,  when  it  comes,  will  be  permanent  and 
satisfactory  just  in  proportion  as  it  recognises 
and  observes  the  essential  facts  and  causes  in- 
volved . 

The  Education  question,  as  it  appears  to  the 
casual  observer,  at  the  present  moment  seems 
to  be — What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  public 
administration  of  Education  in  Scotland?  In 
particular  we  seem  to  be  concerned  with  the 
relative  amount  of  power  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
State  and  the  locality,  the  central  authority  and 
the  local  authorities.  Mixed  up  with  this  there 
are  the  relations  of  the  various  stages  of  Educa- 
tion, chiefly  of  primary  and  secondary,  the  so- 
called  correlation  and  co-ordination  of  our  sys- 
tem ;  while  the  training  of  teachers  and  cognate 
matters,  though  things  somewhat  apart  from 
reorganisation  pure  and  simple,  have  also  re- 
ceived more  or  less  notice.  The  assumption  is 
that  the  present  state  of  matters,  the  present 
relations  of  governing  bodies ,  are  unsatisfactory , 
and  that  legislation  must  be  invoked  to  remove 
the  disabilities  under  which  we  labour. 
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It  has  been  on  some  such  supposition  that 
recent  discussion  has  been  based.  In  this  con- 
nection several  valuable  contributions  have,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  two ,  been  made  through  the 
public  press,  by  conferences,  pamphlets,  etc., 
towards  the  solution  of  the  question.  Many 
suggestions,  too,  have  been  offered  as  to  the 
form  that  legislation  should  take,  and  most  of 
the  important  bodies  interested  have  expressed 
their  views  more  or  less  fully  on  the  situation. 

This  is  all  as  it  should  be,  testifying  as  it  does 
to  the  general  interest  of  the  nation  and  the 
store  set  upon  reform.  Nothing  but  good  can 
come  of  intelligent  discussion.  Legislation,  to 
be  beneficial,  must  have  regard  to  all  the  issues 
and  embrace  all  that  may  be  urged  from  all 
points  of  view.  Legislative  change  had  better 
not  come  at  all  than  be  partial  and  one-sided. 

But  perhaps  the  necessity  of  legislation  is  too 
readily  assumed.  There  is  to  be  sure  authority 
of  the  very  highest  for  the  assumption.  But, 
even  so,  it  would  be  better  if  we  could  first 
answer  distinctly  to  ourselves  the  question  why 
legislation  is  required  at  all.  Only  if  we  can  do 
so,  shall  we  understand  what  direction  it  ought 
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to  take?  I  propose  devoting  the  present  chap- 
ter to  the  elucidation  of  this  point.  At  the  same 
time  I  do  not  commit  myself  to  the  view  that 
the  Education  question  is,  or  ever  can  be,  one 
simply  of  particular  legislative  enactments. 

The  conviction  has  forced  itself  on  most  of 
those  who  have  devoted  attention  to  educational 
affairs  in  Scotland  that  the  present  educational 
machinery  is  defective.  Wherein  is  it  defec- 
tive? Have  wre  not  had  a  great  Education  Act 
in  beneficent  operation  for  thirty  years?  Has 
not  its  influence  been  extended  and  increased 
by  supplementary  Acts  until  the  whole  field  has 
been  covered  with  a  perfect  netwrork  of  them? 
Add  to  this  that  there  are  zealous  local  bodies, 
a  ubiquitous  Government  to  control  and  direct, 
arid  what  more  is  there  to  desire?  Such  ques- 
tions cannot  be  answered  off-hand  :  we  have  to 
review  the  facts  in  some  detail  if  wre  are  fairly 
to  face  the  situation. 

The  subject  of  our  inquiry  is  in  reality  the 
present  position  of  educational  affairs  in  Scot- 
land and  how  it  has  arisen  ;  but  manifestly  a 
fall  discussion  of  such  a  wide  topic  wrould  re- 
quire a  large  volume  to  itself.  The  volume 
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would  form  a  long  and  important  chapter  in 
the  history  of  Scotch  Education,  all  the  more 
valuable  if  legislation  so  alter  the  aspect  of  our 
schools  and  other  educational  agencies  that  the 
present  phase  cannot  be  recalled.  That  is, 
however,  aside  from  our  present  aim.  All  that 
can  be  attempted  here  is  a  brief  outline  of  our 
system  in  its  main  features,  a  bird's-eye  view, 
so  to  speak,  which  will  put  us  au  courant  with 
the  trend  of  the  development  of  our  Scotch 
system,  indicate  very  generally  how  it  has  come 
to  be  what  it  is,  and  enable  us  to  appreciate 
proposed  changes,  being  first  convinced  of  their 
necessity. 

The  facts  of  the  situation  as  it  stands  could 
be  seen  most  clearly  by  grouping,  under  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  heads,  the  various  educational 
institutions  and  forms  of  government,  and  de- 
scribing each  separately.  The  method  is  hardly 
practicable,  even  for  existing  agencies,  for  the 
reason  that  wholly  distinct  classes  of  them  can 
not  be  formed.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  admix- 
ture and  some  degree  of  overlapping.  Different 
authorities  and  different  institutions  cannot  be 
cut  off  by  a  definite  boundary  from  one  another. 
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In  dealing  with  one  you  must  treat  others  also. 
A  system  almost  implies  a  dovetailing  of  parts 
if  it  is  to  be  secure.  For  example,  the  junction 
of  primary  and  secondary  at  once  shows  how 
impossible  it  is  to  deal  with  either  as  if  it  were 
wholly  cut  off  from  the  other  by  a  clear  line  of 
demarcation.  All  that  can  with  safety  be  said 
is  that  there  are  prevailing  types  of  educational 
activity,  and  educational  authorities  whose  juris- 
diction is  predominantly  in  a  certain  sphere, 
but  this  does  not  amount  to  the  exclusion  of 
mixed  types  and  common  spheres  of  action. 

Still  more  difficult  does  a  definite  division 
become  if  we  seek  to  include  under  it  anything 
of  the  past,  and  attempt  to  show  the  relation  of 
the  present  system  to  its  growth.  Opinions 
will  differ  as  to  the  best  method  of  arranging 
and  presenting  what  is  confessedly  a  complex 
state  of  matters,  and  the  position  will  arrange 
itself,  to  some  extent,  in  accordance  with  the 
relative  importance  attached  to  one  or  other 
phase  of  it. 

The  situation,  as  it  presents  itself  to  my  mind, 
seems  to  embrace  and  bring  into  prominence 
three  things  in  particular  :  first,  the  educational 
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institutions — the  schools;  second,  their  govern- 
ing bodies;  third,  the  funds  by  which  they  are 
supported.  Another  principle  of  division  which 
runs  right  through  the  preceding  is  that  fur- 
nished by  the  grades  or  stages  of  the  curricu- 
lum ,  and  here  the  terms  primary  or  elementary , 
secondary  and  university,  seem  to  answer  all 
practical  purposes.  Subdivision  might  be 
carried  further  by  the  introduction  of  a  form 
intermediate  between  primary  and  secondary, 
as  has  sometimes  been  done  :  here  it  is  hardly 
necessary.  However  far  subdivision  were  car- 
ried within  each  of  the  main  divisions,  some- 
thing would  still  be  wanting  to  a  clear-cut 
division  between  part  and  part.  Though  the 
terms  elementary,  secondary  and  university 
may  be  somewhat  illogical,  they  are  well  under- 
stood, which,  after  all,  is  the  chief  matter.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Kingdom  secondary  is  desig- 
nated "  Intermediate  ". 

The  scheme  would  then  shape  itself  as  includ- 
ing educational  institutions,  governors,  funds, 
and  these  running  through  the  three  chief 
grades  of  instruction.  But  withal  there  is  no 
clearly  marked  division  between  one  part  of 
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the  system  and  another,  and  it  is  only  for  con- 
venience that  prevalent  types  are  selected. 

The  principal  educational  institutions  of  Scot- 
land are  :  — 

(A)  Elementary  Schools ; 

(B)  Higher    Schools,    variously    designated 
Grammar  Schools,  High  Schools,  Academies, 
Colleges,  Institutions;  Institute  and  Collegiate 
School  are  now  rare,  while  Seminary  seems  to 
have  entirely  dropped  :  to  these  may  be  added 
Higher  Grade  and  Technical  Schools ; 

(C)  Universities. 

Before  anything  is  said  of  these  individually, 
it  may  be  useful  to  recall  some  of  the  pertinent 
facts  relative  to  the  country  for  which  edu- 
cational provision  has  to  be  made,  for  whose 
sake  the  whole  machinery  of  Education  exists. 
Scotland  has  a  population  of  about  4,500,000, 
spread  over  an  area  of  some  30,000  square  miles, 
giving  an  average  distribution  of  150  per  square 
mile,  the  distribution  varying  in  density  from 
1,523  per  square  mile  in  Lanarkshire  to  11  per 
square  mile  in  Sutherlandshire.  A  considera- 
tion of  the  detailed  figures  reveals  the  fact  that 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  country  the  distri- 
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bution  gravitates  towards  the  lower  extreme, 
for  in  only  11  counties,  representing  less  than  a 
fourth  of  the  total  area,  does  it  exceed  the  aver- 
age ;  while  in  the  other  22  counties,  which  cover 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  area,  it  falls 
below  the  average.  To  this  point  we  shall  have 
to  return  later  on. 

The  portion  of  the  population  falling  within 
the  scope  of  Education  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  two  parts — those  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  14,  i.e. ,  over  5  and  under  14,  and  those 
between  14  and  20.  The  former  belong  to  the 
Elementary  stage,  the  latter  to  the  Secondary 
and  Higher  stages.  The  age  of  14  forms  one  of 
the  few  sharp  divisions  in  Education,  being  that 
legislatively  prescribed  as  the  boundary  between 
Elementary  and  Secondary,  or,  perhaps  rather, 
that  of  exemption  from  compulsory  attendance 
at  the  Elementary  School.  The  children  of  the 
compulsory  school  stage  (5  to  14)  constitute 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  population  (19 '38  per 
cent.),  and  number  866,908;  those  of  the  Sec- 
ondary and  Higher  period  (14  to  20)  number 
551,196,  being  almost  exactly  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  population  (12 '32  per  cent.).  The  Ele- 
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mentary  Schools  of  the  country  must  provide 
for  the  education  of  upwards  of  850,000  chil- 
dren, the  other  schools,  up  to  and  including 
in  part  the  university,  for  that  proportion  of 
550,000  which  voluntarily  elects  to  continue  its 
education ,  or  which  can  be  persuaded  or  induced 
to  do  so. 

A. — THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

There  are  3,141  Elementary  Schools  in  Scot- 
land in  receipt  of  grants  from  Parliament,  and 
they  constitute  the  first  line  in  our  educational 
army.  They  are  all  in  a  rough  way  Public,  but 
they  are  not  so  in  the  strict  sense  as  being 
all  under  public  management.  The  official 
division  of  these,  according  to  the  latest  avail- 
able return,  is  as  follows  :  — 

Public1 2,788 

Church  of  Scotland 24 

Free  Church 4 

Episcopal 67 

Roman  Catholic 189 

Undenominational  and  other  Schools    .         .  69 

Total         .         .     3,141 

1  The  official  name  of  the  great  majority  of  elementary 
schools  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  use  of  the  word  as 
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If  we  are  to  understand  the  position  of  the 
Elementary  School  we  must  look  into  the  past 
and  see  whence  it  has  sprung.  It  is  the  more 
necessary  to  do  so,  as  its  position  and  function 
have  given  rise  to  much  debate  and  difference 
of  opinion,  and  there  is  hardly  a  more  difficult 
practical  question  in  the  whole  circle  of  Educa- 
tion than  to  determine  the  exact  scope  and 
sphere  of  the  Elementary  School.  As  the  diffi- 
culty is  more  felt  in  rural  areas  than  in  centres 
of  population,  it  will  be  best  to  begin  with  the 
former. 

John  Knox  is  credited  with  most  that  is  good 
in  the  Scotch  system  of  Education,  and  is  popu- 
larly believed  to  have  created  the  Parish  School , 
of  which  the  rural  Public  School  is  the  lineal 
descendant.  This  is  in  a  sense  true ;  but,  per- 
haps, not  the  whole  truth.  The  foundations  of 
our  educational  system  are  prior  to  Knox's  time, 
and  are  bound  up ,  as  they  are  in  most  countries , 

applied  to  schools  in  England.  Between  the  English  and 
the  Scotch  Public  Schools  there  is  no  analogy :  they  have 
nothing  in  common.  There  are  in  Scotland  a  few  Higher 
Class  Public  Schools,  thirty  in  all,  but  these  are  seldom 
spoken  of  as  simply  Public  Schools.  The  epithet  "  Higher 
Class  "  is  the  distinctive  one. 
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with  ecclesiastical  institutions.  In  pre-Refor- 
mation  days  there  were  parishes,  and  some 
attempt  was  evidently  made  to  impart  instruc- 
tion in  connection  with  the  parochial  system  of 
the  Church,  though  not  much  of  a  useful  charac- 
ter was  accomplished.  The  parish  itself  seems 
to  have  been  originally  a  division  of  an  estate  or 
demesne  that  could  be  served  by  one  church,  to 
which,  by  the  way,  the  lord  of  the  manor- ob- 
tained, by-and-by,  the  right  of  presenting  an 
incumbent.  In  these  early  times  the  religious 
ordinances  were  ministered  by  some  person 
supplied  from  the  central  organisation,  the 
abbey  or  the  cathedral.  Persons  told  off  in 
this  way  to  a  rural  cure  of  souls  were  parish 
priests,  and  were  at  once  ministers  of  religion 
and  teachers.  The  office  was  not  so  attractive 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view  as  that  of  a  priest 
or  monk  attached  to  the  abbey  or  cathedral 
itself.  Besides,  the  parish  priest  had  multi- 
farious duties  to  attend  to,  and  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that,  as  instructor  of  youth,  he  was 
not  a  marked  success.  To  this  has  to  be  added 
that  there  were  not  a  great  many,  especially  in 
rural  parts,  who  desired  education  at  the  time. 
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Those  who  did  desire  it,  attended  the  abbey 
or  other  central  schools,  many  of  which  were, 
even  before  the  Eef ormation ,  comparatively 
flourishing  and  efficient. 

Thus,  prior  to  the  Reformation  there  was  the 
parallel  organisation  of  Church  and  School. 
In  the  centres  of  population,  St.  Andrews, 
Arbroath,  Perth,  etc.,  there  were  abbeys  or 
cathedrals  with  a  full  staff  of  officials  who  were 
at  once  preachers  and  teachers ;  in  connection 
with  the  abbey  or  cathedral  was  an  Abbey  or 
Cathedral  School,  which,  at  a  subsequent  date, 
became  the  Burgh  or  Grammar  School.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  country,  to  which  we 
more  particularly  refer,  there  were  districts 
assigned  to  the  care  of  the  various  abbeys,  lands 
also,  which  they  themselves  owned,  for  the 
spiritual  cure  of  which,  including  Education, 
members  of  the  religious  community  were  told 
off.  The  office  was  not  an  easy  one,  and  it  had 
not  so  many  attractions  as  life  at  the  abbey. 
The  parish  priest  who  held  the  office  hardly  took 
rank  with  his  urban  colleague.  No  doubt  he 
did  what  he  could  for  Education  in  his  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  for  religion,  but  one  cannot 
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be  surprised  that  under  these  circumstances 
rural  or  parochial  education  was  not  a  great 
success. 

Knox  and  his  colleagues  did  not  aim  at 
abolishing,  but  at  reforming,  both  Church  and 
School.  They  proposed  to  extend  and  perfect 
such  machinery  as  was  in  existence,  and  to  fill 
up  the  gaps  in  the  agencies  already  at  work.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Reformation  itself 
made  Education  a  far  more  important  matter 
than  it  had  ever  before  been.  Knox  in  Scot- 
land affords  a  complete  parallel  to  Luther  in 
Germany  in  his  scheme  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  system  of  Education.  The  re- 
formed religion  relied  upon  the  intelligence  and 
instruction  of  its  adherents.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  would  have  been  a  caricature 
unless  the  people  could  examine  them  for  them- 
selves, and,  in  particular,  unless  they  could  read 
the  supreme  authority,  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
vernacular.  Knox  may  have  been  a  Reformer 
first  and  an  educationist  afterwards.  It  really 
does  not  matter  for  our  purpose.  Nor  does  it 
matter  whether  his  educational  ideas  were 
original  or  derived  from  Germany  or  Geneva. 
2 
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What  does  concern  us  is  that  he,  with  his  co- 
adjutors, sketched  in  the  First  Book  of  Discip- 
line a  scheme  which  has  ever  since  remained  an 
ideal.  The  proposals  did  riot  deal  merely  with 
the  Parish  Schools,  they  extended  to  all  grades 
up  the  "great  schollis  callit  Universities," 
which,  as  the  ultimate  aim,  were  to  be  replen- 
ished with  those  apt  to  learning,  so  that  the 
nation  in  its  civil,  no  less  than  in  sacred  con- 
cerns, might  derive  benefit  from  the  intellectual 
gifts  of  its  people.  The  Eeformation  was  in 
some  measure  the  triumph  of  the  parish  as 
against  the  abbey.  The  Parish  Schools  may  be 
said  to  have  received  their  charter  from  Knox, 
but  his  scheme  was  not  specially  designed  for 
their  benefit.  They  were  included  equally  with 
other  grades  of  Education  ;  if  they  benefited 
most,  it  was  because  there  was  most  room  for 
improvement  there,  because  they  were  more  de- 
ficient than  other  existing  institutions.  Knox's 
scheme  was  a  complete  whole,  and  aimed  at 
the  national  organisation  of  Education  from 
top  to  bottom.  Brains  have  always  been  the 
nation's  chief  asset.  Knox  would  have  had 
this  asset  worked  to  the  highest  national  profit 
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in  Church  and  State.  Apart  from  Church  in- 
terests he  would  probably  have  been  willing  to 
adopt  the  language  used  forty  years  earlier  by 
Luther  to  the  German  cities  :  "  Even  if  there 
were  no  souls,  and  we  had  not  the  least  need  of 
schools  and  the  languages  for  the  sake  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  God.  this  one  reason  should 
suffice  to  cause  the  establishment  of  the  very 
best  schools  everywhere ,  both  for  boys  and  girls , 
namely,  that  the  world  needs  accomplished 
men,  and  women  also,  for  maintaining  its  out- 
ward temporal  prosperity,"  etc.  (Quoted  by 
Painter,  History  of  Education,  pp.  143,  144.) 

It  would  be  aside  from  our  purpose  to  discuss 
the  policy  and  aims  of  the  First  Book  of  Discip- 
line further  than  they  bear  upon  the  matter  in 
hand — the  evolution  of  the  Elementary  School. 
It  is  not  irrelevant,  however,  to  remark  that  the 
full  scheme  contemplated  at  least  four  kinds  of 
educational  institutions.  (a)  The  upland  or 
wholly  rural  school,  taught  by  the  "  reader  or 
minister  "  of  the  parish,  embracing  instruction 
in  the  rudiments  and  the  Catechism  ;  (b)  in  the 
larger  villages  and  smaller  towns,  as  seems  the 
probable  interpretation  of  the  words,  a  school 
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still  in  connection  with  the  Church,  but  taught 
by  a  separate  official,  a  schoolmaster  competent 
to  give  instruction  in  Grammar  and  Latin ;  (c) 
in  the  larger  towns  Colleges,  i.e.,  High  Schools, 
with  a  staff  of  "  sufficient,"  in  other  words, 
efficient,  masters,  giving  instruction  in  the  arts, 
at  least  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  as  well  as  in 
languages ;  (d)  the  crown  of  the  system  was  to 
be  the  Universities.  Curiously  enough  no  pro- 
posal was  made  for  any  system  of  national  Uni- 
versities or  extension  of  their  number  beyond 
the  existing  ones.  They  were  accepted  as 
accomplished  facts,  sufficient  apparently  for  all 
practical  requirements ,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
Edinburgh  University  had  not  been  founded  ! 
We  find  it  hard  to  believe. 

To  us  accustomed  to  schemes  of  comprehen- 
sive organisation  there  may  not  seem  anything 
very  startling  in  Knox's  proposals.  They  were 
business-like  and  to  the  purpose,  likely  to  pro- 
mote efficiency,  an  advance  upon  the  past. 
This  we  readily  concede.  But  how  came  it  that 
they  so  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  contem- 
porary and  succeeding  generations  that  they 
seemed  almost  inspired,  and  that  they  are  still 
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regarded  in  some  quarters  as  the  ideal  after 
which  we  should  strive? 

They  were,  in  the  first  place,  a  great  step  in 
advance  of  anything  within  man's  horizon  in 
the  Scotland  of  that  day  (1561).  They  are  to 
be  measured  by  the  contrast  they  presented 
between  current  inefficiency  and  a  compre- 
hensive system  worthy  of  the  nation,  and 
containing  the  earnest  of  complete  efficiency. 
Perhaps  the  cause  may  have  been  in  part 
because  they  satisfied,  or  gave  promise  of  satis- 
fying, that  ardent  aspiration  for  knowledge 
wlrich  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  nation  and  so 
widely  spread  through  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. They  recognised,  too,  the  local  pat- 
riotism which  Scotland  possesses  to  such  a 
remarkable  degree.  Further,  by  its  widespread 
ramifications  the  system  gave  opportunities  of 
instruction  without  breach  of  the  family  life, 
and  without  exposing  the  youthful  members  of 
it  to  risks  to  health  and  to  temptation  at  a  ten- 
der age,  if  they  should  be  compelled  to  resort 
to  "  strange  and  unknawin  placis  "  in  order  to 
obtain  their  education.  All  or  each  of  these 
reasons  may  have  operated.  The  Book  of  Dis~ 
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cipline  itself  refers  to  the  last  as  well  as  to 
subsidiary  advantages  from  the  arrangement 
proposed.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  Scotland  has  continued  to  hold 
Knox's  scheme  in  high  repute,  and  still  wishes 
to  have  its  Education  brought  within  convenient 
reach  of  its  children.  If  climate  and  poverty 
have  been  the  ultimate  causes  of  this  sentiment, 
these  have  been  our  greatest  blessings — in  dis- 
guise. 

The  story  of  the  rejection  of  the  First  Book 
of  Discipline,  and  of  the  selfish  cupidity  of  the 
Scotch  nobles  who  brought  about  its  rejection, 
is  too  well  known  to  require  repetition.  Money 
was  needed  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  Knox 
expected  to  get  it  from  the  confiscated  revenues 
of  the  abbeys  and  monasteries,  but  these  splen- 
did endowments  were  attached  by  the  hungry 
barons  for  private  purposes.  Though  the  Book 
of  Discipline  was  supported  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  Reforming  nobles,  it  never  passed 
into  law,  but  remained  a  "  devout  imagina- 
tion," perhaps  all  the  more  precious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  because  unattainable. 

The  importance  of  the  Reformers'  proposals 
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in  the  immediate  sequel  lay  in  the  fact  that 
they  were  accepted  by  the  thoughtful  and  re- 
sponsible portion  of  the  nation  as  wholly  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  as  the 
ideal  whose  realisation  was  a  worthy  object  of 
effort.  The  men  of  the  seventeenth  century 
held  this  as  a  model  before  their  eyes,  and 
worked  steadily  to  have  it  embodied  in  living 
form.  Knox's  scheme  remained  the  one  and 
only  object  of  educational  reform  worth  striv- 
ing for. 

In  considering  the  direction  that  effort  took 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Scotland  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  a  very  different  place 
from  the  Scotland  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  population  \vas  comparatively  small,  and  it 
wras  widely  scattered  ;  added  to  wirich  the  means 
of  communication  were  bad.  The  difficulty 
always  was  to  bring  Education  within  reach  of 
those  who  desired  it.  If  the  difficulties  of 
travelling  were  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
founding  a  separate  University  at  Aberdeen  in 
1494,  it  need  not  surprise  us  that,  a  century 
later,  a  date  two  and  a  half  centuries  before 
the  age  of  steam,  our  ancestors'  chief  concern 
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still  was  so  to  spread  the  means  of  Education 
as  to  render  it  accessible  to  those  who  could 
neither  travel  day  by  day  to  the  centre  where  it 
was  to  be  had,  nor  afford,  even  if  they  desired, 
to  reside  there  during  school  terms.  Every- 
where during  this  age  we  find  the  prominent 
question  in  Education  to  be  that  connected  with 
the  parish.  It  was  more  difficult  of  solution 
than  that  of  urban  areas,  the  reason  being  in 
part  the  inaccessibility  of  remote  country  dis- 
tricts, to  which  reference  has  been  made;  in 
part  the  fact  that  burghs  were  already  in  some 
measure  supplied  with  schools.  In  the  latter, 
in  addition  to,  and  in  part  in  succession  to, 
the  good  work  of  the  abbeys,  the  municipal 
authorities  had ,  from  an  early  period ,  interested 
themselves  in  Education,  and  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  schools,  many  of  them  excellent  of 
their  kind.  As  yet  there  was  in  them  little  or 
no  differentiation  of  primary  and  secondary, 
but  the  Burgh  School  from  its  inception  im- 
parted all  the  instruction  necessary  up  to  the 
stage  of  entrance  to  the  University.  The  Re- 
formation gave  the  rural  area  its  chance.  The 
centralisation  of  the  abbey  system,  which  had 
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left  Education  starved  in  the  outlying  districts, 
was  to  give  place  to  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  means  of  instruction,  in  which  all  parts  of 
the  country  were  to  share  equally. 

M.  Compayre  says  (History  of  Pedagogy,  p. 
112)  :  "  In  its  origin  the  Primary  School  is  the 
child  of  Protestantism,  and  its  cradle  is  the  Ee- 
formation,"  a  remark  which  has  a  considerable 
measure  of  aptness  in  its  application  to  rural 
Scotland  as  to  Germany.  But  perhaps  it 
hardly  covers  the  whole  ground  with  us.  The 
Eeformation,  to  be  sure,  gave  the  Primary 
School  in  Scotland  its  chance ;  but  there  never 
seems  to  have  been  in  practice,  though  there 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  Knox's  original 
plan,  any  idea  of  restricting  the  rural  Parish 
School  to  subjects  of  primary  instruction. 
Every  school  that  is  charged  with  the  whole 
of  Education  up  to  the  University- must ,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  be  predominantly  ele- 
mentary, simply  because  there  are  ten  pupils 
taking  elementary  subjects  for  every  one  who 
devotes  himself  to  secondary  subjects.  But 
this  does  not  at  once  establish  a  standard  of 
value.  In  Education,  of  all  subjects,  quality 
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comes  first,  quantity  second  by  a  very  long  way. 
So  it  was  with  these  old  Parish  Schools  estab- 
lished after  the  Knox  type.  The  instruction 
contemplated  was  chiefly  elementary,  but  care- 
ful provision  was  made  for  the  select  pupils, 
often  few  in  number,  who  aspired  to  higher 
things.  It  may  have  been  that  something  was 
even  sacrificed  to  them  ;  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Sacrifice  within  limits  was  quite  justifiable. 
It  does  not  argue  neglect  of  elementary  sub- 
jects that  the  teacher  has  his  higher  ambition 
of  turning  out  scholars.  The  ambition  is  a 
stimulus  which  reacts  on  the  lower  work,  and 
is  a  sanctifying  influence  throughout  the  school , 
maintaining  that  intellectual  interest  and  alert- 
ness without  which  any  teaching,  however 
formally  efficient,  is  uninspiring  and  compara- 
tively profitless.  Besides,  the  presence  of  the 
better  scholars  was  an  inspiration  to  others ; 
they  were  the  pride  and  the  reward  of  their 
teacher ;  an  object-lesson  and  incentive  to  their 
fellows.  Certain  it  is  that  they  were  in  the 
old  days  regarded  as  heroes,  like  the  Homeric 
warriors,  one  of  them  equal  to  a  host  of  the 
mere  elementary  pupils ;  and,  indeed,  the  spirit 
is  not  yet  obsolete. 
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This  was,  as  generally  understood,  the  type 
of  the  old  Parish  School,  whose  foundation,  or 
re-foundation,  dates  from  close  upon  the  Refor- 
mation, a  school  to  serve  all  the  w7ants  of  the 
area  in  which  it  was  situated,  giving  instruction 
to  all  children  of  parishioners,  and  necessarily 
for  the  most  part  in  elementary  subjects ;  but 
reaching  the  height  of  its  possibilities  only  in 
the  production  of  those  scholars  who  went  out 
to  win  fame  for  themselves,  their  teacher  and 
their  parish  in  the  wider  arenas  of  University 
and  public  service. 

In  the  centres  of  population,  to  which  we 
now  turn,  an  analogous  type  was  also  found, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  so  prominent  in  connec- 
tion with  purely  Elementary  Schools.  The 
chief  reason,  probably,  is  that  in  towns  the 
school  of  secondary  stamp  was  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  The  Burgh  School  was  a 
Grammar  School,  i.e.,  one  in  which  attention 
was  paid  to  the  study  of  language,  chiefly  Latin. 
Instruction  in  elementary  subjects  wras  no  doubt 
often  given,  but  it  did  not  bulk  so  largely  as 
the  other,  to  which  a  considerable  number  of 
pupils  devoted  themselves.  In  the  Rural  School 
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elementary  instruction  bulked  most  largely, 
but  it  was  the  ambition  of  the  school  to  pass 
beyond  that  stage  in  selected  instances.  In  the 
Burghal  School  language  or  grammar  was  the 
objective,  for  the  sake  of  which  some  prelimin- 
ary preparation  in  elementary  subjects  was 
required,  and  consequently  admitted.  When, 
in  course  of  time,  more  people  in  towns  desired 
elementary  instruction,  this  was  often  provided 
in  "  Lecture  "  or  Beading  Schools,  which  were 
Elementary,  or  Preparatory,  and  nothing  more. 
The  numbers  to  be  taught  rendered  a  division 
of  function  in  the  schools  of  the  Burghs  pos- 
sible, and,  indeed,  economical  of  effort,  while 
no  such  subdivision  was  practicable  in  the  rural 
areas. 

Added  to  this,  the  development  and  differen- 
tiation of  Primary  Education  in  the  Burghs 
is  a  matter  of  recent  date,  that  is,  since  people 
began  to  crowd  into  towns,  and  since  the 
requirements  of  an  increasingly  complex  civil- 
isation have  rendered  universal  instruction  up 
to  a  certain  standard  essential.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  true  historical  parent  of  the  modern 
Elementary  School  is  the  rural  type— the  Parish 
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School  established  after  the  Knox  pattern — not 
the  Burgh  School,  which  at  the  period  referred 
to  was  more  of  a  Secondary  than  a  Primary 
School  :  these  facts  can  never  safely  be  forgotten 
in  dealing  with  the  matter. 

The  stages  in  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  Elementary  School  throw  additional  light 
on  the  subject.  The  century  after  Knox  is  of 
great  interest  and  importance  in  this  develop- 
ment. The  work  accomplished  during  the 
seventeenth  century  lasted  on  through  the 
eighteenth,  and  it  is  not  till  the  nineteenth  that 
the  Education  question  again  becomes  acute. 

After  the  Eeformation  the  work  of  agitating 
for  educational  reform  was  taken  up  by  the 
Church,  and  the  efforts  put  forth  in  this  direc- 
tion constitute  one  of  the  most  honourable 
chapters  in  its  history.  The  question  turned, 
as  most  questions  do,  on  finance.  The  attempt 
to  secure  the  revenues  of  the  old  Church  for 
national  purposes,  including  education,  had 
failed.  The  State  had  not  yet  entered  the  field 
of  educational  administration.  Whence  were 
funds  to  be  obtained?  The  ultimate  answer 
was  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  landowners  to 
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provide  for  the  education  of  their  tenants,  whose 
labour  sustained  them ;  and  this  practically 
meant  for  the  community  at  large.  The  public 
body  representative  of  the  collective  interests  of 
the  landed  proprietors  was  the  heritors.  Accor- 
dingly we  find  educational  reform  following  one 
uniform  line  during  the  period  under  review ; 
the  Church  presses  upon  the  heritors  in  each 
parish  the  duty  of  providing  a  school,  with  suit- 
able equipment  and  endowment.  Kirk  Session, 
Presbytery,  General  Assembly  are  all  active. 
When  the  Church's  direct  efforts  fail  it  is  power- 
ful enough  to  get  Acts  of  Parliament  to  back  it 
up.  All  through  the  seventeenth  century  the 
struggle  goes  on,  the  Church  insisting,  the 
heritors  resisting.  Even  Acts  of  Parliament, 
somehow  or  other,  always  seem  to  fall  a  little 
short  of  success.  The  year  1616  is  an  important 
date,  as  it  marks  the  distinct  recognition  by 
the  Privy  Council  of  the  necessity  of  a  school 
"  in  every  parish  of  this  Kingdom  where  con- 
venient means  may  be  had  for  entertaining  a 
school  " —just  a  reaffirmation  of  Knox's  idea. 
Many  other  instruments  might  be  cited  in  a 
similar  sense.  But  it  was  not  till  1696  that  the 
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great  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  legislative  charter  of  the 
Parish  School.  It  succeeded  where  previous 
Acts  had  failed,  probably  because,  in  default  of 
the  heritors'  action,  it  introduced  an  alternative 
machinery  for  carrying  out  its  enactments,  and 
because  it  provided  remedies  and  penalties 
wrhose  force  would  make  itself  unpleasantly  felt. 
This  Act  may  be  regarded  as  the  completion  of 
the  movement  begun  by  the  reformers  in  one 
of  its  branches.  In  the  scheme  of  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline  there  had  been  two  chief 
underlying  ideas  :  first,  universal  provision  of 
schools  for  the  country;  second,  a  carefully 
graded  system  leading  up  to  the  University. 
After  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  the  first 
was  embodied  in  the  law  of  the  land.  But, 
alas  !  after  two  more  centuries  Scotland  still 
lacks  the  carefully  graded  system. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Church's 
chief  effort  was  directed  toward  the  carrying 
out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1696.  It 
still  had  to  be  vigilant  lest  the  heritors  should 
shirk  the  duties  imposed  on  them.  The  heritors 
were  pretty  much  like  their  successors  and  like 
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public  bodies  in  general  :  some  were  zealous 
and  enlightened,  others  apathetic  and  disin- 
clined to  incur  expenditure  which  could  be 
avoided.  Naturally  more  is  heard  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former.  The  Church,  however, 
remained  firm  and  consistent  in  its  endeavours 
to  secure  at  least  the  minimum  of  provision  for 
Education — a  proper  school  in  each  parish. 

But  the  century  was  one  of  progress  too.  A 
higher  standard  of  accommodation  for  scholars 
and  teachers  was  set  up,  better  emoluments 
were  provided,  and  otherwise  educational  in- 
terests were  advanced  and  the  status  of  the 
teacher  improved.  Several  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  passed,  all  with  this  object,  and  all.  no 
doubt,  due  in  chief  measure  to  the  representa- 
tions and  influence  of  the  Church.  On  the 
whole  during  this  period  the  evolution  was  in 
the  direction  of  improving  the  schools  rather 
than  increasing  their  number. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  necessity  for  more  schools  became  apparent. 
From  1803  onwards  there  is  a  series  of  enact- 
ments in  which  the  erection  of  additional  schools 
is  generally  a  prominent  feature.  These  schools 
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were  all  after  the  model  of  the  Parish  School, 
and  were  designed  to  spread  Education  more 
generally,  to  bring  it  within  reach  of  children 
in  the  more  remote  parts,  to  perfect  the  sys- 
tem in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory.  The  estab- 
lishment of  additional  schools,  besides  the 
Parish  Schools,  is  analogous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  quoad  sacra  parishes.  There  were  in 
many  of  the  wide  parishes  ' '  with  houses  f er 
asonder ' '  districts  which  were  without  the 
range  of  religious  and  educational  influence 
emanating  from  the  parish  church  and  school. 
For  these  quoad  sacra  churches  and  additional 
schools  were  provided  in  course  of  time.  The 
two  chief  classes  of  these  were  Side  Schools 
(1803)  and  Parliamentary  Parish  Schools  (1838). 
These  classes  have  now  been  merged  with  the 
older  Parish  Schools,  and  all  rank  as  Elemen- 
tary Public  Schools.  Within  the  parish  there 
is  generally,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  dis- 
tinction maintained  between  the  Parish  School 
and  other  schools,  all  which,  without  respect 
to  their  origin,  appear  to  be  now  called  Side 
Schools. 

There  are  among  these   Side  Schools  some 
3 
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which  arose  in  a  different  way  from  the  pre- 
ceding, and  which  introduce  us  to  the  next 
important  event  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  Elementary  School.  The  great  ecclesi- 
astical convulsion  which  parted  Scotland  into 
opposing  camps  in  1843  reacted  powerfully 
upon  Education.  The  Church  of  Scotland  had 
all  along,  as  we  have  seen,  taken  the  warmest 
and  most  active  interest  in  the  progress  of 
Education.  The  spirit  of  the  whole  was  carried 
into  the  parts,  into  which  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  now  divided,  the  Established  and  the 
Free  Churches.  The  latter,  from  its  position 
as  schismatic,  was  bound  to  take  the  aggressive 
in  the  establishment  of  schools.  The  old 
schools,  with  the  old  churches,  remained  in 
possession  of  the  old  Church.  The  new  Church 
applied  itself  with  the  utmost  energy  and 
generosity  to  the  building  of  schools  no  less 
than  of  churches.  These  schools  were  more  or 
less  rivals  and  competitors  of  the  schools  already 
in  existence,  but  they  proved  in  great  measure 
supplementary  to  them.  The  country  was  still 
undermanned  with  schools.  What  was  begun 
by  the  Free  Church  from  denominational  zeal, 
and  was  indeed  a  sine  qua  non  of  its  existence 
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where  dispossessed  teachers  had  to  be  provided 
with  employment  and  children  had  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  true  faith ,  proved  of  immense  national 
benefit.  We  have  reason  to  bless  its  zeal  and 
generosity  which  gave  us  schools  which  would 
not  otherwise  easily  have  been  provided,  and 
equipped  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  high 
aims.  The  sites  of  the  schools  were  not,  of 
course,  always  chosen  to  the  best  advantage. 
Sometimes  the  site  desired  was  not  available ; 
at  other  times  there  was  more  anxiety,  it  is 
said,  to  oppose  an  existing  school  than  to  pro- 
vide educational  facilities.  The  reasons  con- 
cern us  less  in  this  connection  than  the  facts. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Free  Church  added  largely 
to  the  school  supply  of  the  country,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  the  efficiency  of  Education  was 
not  to  an  equal  degree  promoted  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  schools  where  they  were  most 
required. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  that  various  other 
agencies,  some  of  a  semi-public  character,  others 
wholly  private,  had  been  at  work  in  the  educa- 
tional field  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period 
under  review.  Of  these  the  most  important  was 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian 
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Knowledge,  established  as  far  back  as  1709,  and 
by  law  connected  with  the  Established  Church. 
Its  schools,  however,  formed  a  separate  item 
from  the  Church  schools,  and  numbered  some 
200. 

Then,  between  1830  and  1840,  Government 
had  stepped  in  by  means  of  the  Privy  Council, 
making  grants  to  schools  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  introducing  therewith  a  system  of 
inspection,  which,  so  far  as  one  can  gather, 
in  the  first  instance  came  considerably  short  of 
what  it  was  designed  to  ensure. 

With  so  many  agencies  at  work,  each  pur- 
suing its  own  object  irrespective  of  the  rest, 
and  with  no  controlling  and  unifying  influence 
to  harmonise  their  efforts,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  waste,  overlapping  and  all  the 
other  evils  of  an  anarchic  condition  were  pre- 
valent. The  culmination  was  reached  in  the 
years  1860-70.  This,  which  may  be  called  the 
decade  of  confusion,  would  seem  to  have  been 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  in  the  realm  of  Secondary  E  ducation .  The 
chaos  in  Elementary  Education  of  1861-72  led 
to  a  great  reform.  The  parallel  condition  in 
respect  to  the  agencies  at  work  in  the  field  of 
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Secondary  work  will  appear  more  fully  by-and- 
by.  We  can  well  bear  up  through  it  if  we  are 
assured  that  it  is  to  issue  in  comparative  order, 
such  as  was  established  by  the  Act  of  1872 
among  the  Elementary  Schools  of  the  land. 

The  sum  of  our  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the 
Elementary  School  amounts  to  this  :  — 

The  parent  and  type  was  the  old  rural  Parish 
School,  dating  from  the  Reformation  or  earlier. 
Of  these  schools  there  was  usually  one  in  each 
parish,  and  there  were  sometimes  more,  the 
additional  ones  being  now  designated  Side 
Schools,  but  having  their  origin  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways.  On  the  old  model  were  founded 
Schools  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
Christian  Knowledge  and  Free  Church  Schools, 
while  there  were  also  numerous  private  schools. 
The  Elementary  School  in  the  Burgh  is  usually 
of  more  recent  origin.  Its  prototype  seems  to 
have  been  the  "Lecture"  School,  usually,  it 
would  appear,  a  private  concern ;  while  the 
Public  or  Burgh  School  was  more  of  a  Second- 
ary than  an  Elementary  School.  But  it  may 
be  further  noted  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  Churches  had  entered 
the  urban  field  with  Sessional  or  Mission 
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Schools,  and  there  were  various  other  classes 
of  schools,  denominational  and  undenomina- 
tional, which,  as  not  concerning  the  evolution 
of  the  school,  need  not  be  particularised. 

A  Koyal  Commission,  presided  over  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  was  appointed  in  1864  to  en- 
deavour to  disentangle  the  confusion  into  which 
things  had  drifted,  and  thence  to  evolve  a 
national  system.  It  reported  in  1867,  and  soon 
after  the  Education  Act  for  Scotland  of  1872 
embodied  in  statute  law  the  chief  results  of 
its  labours.  The  following  is  the  Commission's 
statement  of  the  numbers  and  classes  of  schools 
furnishing  Elementary  Education  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  country  from  which  returns  were 
procured  :  — 

Parochial 917 

Side 189 

Parliamentary 27 

Church  of  Scotland 519 

Free  Church 617 

U.P.  and  other  Presbyterian  ....  45 

Episcopalian  .         .                  ....  74 

Roman  Catholic 61 

Undenominational  and  others         .         .         .  1,084 

Private  Adventure  .  910 


4,443 
Add  numbers  for  Kilmore  and  Kilbride,  not 

classifiable 8 

Total  ,     4,451 
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The  total  number  of  children  on  the  roll  was 
312,795,  being  1  in  6 '5  of  a  population  of 
2,050,024,  which  represented,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  rural  area.  No  return  was  obtained  by 
the  Commission  from  most  of  the  burghs ,  except 
in  the  case  of  Glasgow,  where  separate  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  complete  investigation 
of  the  facts.  Thus  1,012,270  of  the  burghal 
population  are  not  included  in  the  above.  Of 
this  number  Glasgow  contained  395,503  with 
233  schools,  having  on  the  roll  41,248  scholars, 
being  1  to  9 '6  of  the  total  population.  The 
children  of  school  age  (here  taken  as  3  to  15) 
were  98,767,  so  that,  in  Glasgow  at  any  rate, 
the  existing  state  of  matters  left  much  to  be 
desired. 

For  616, 767, l  fully   one-fifth   of   the   urban 

Although  in  general  the  Burgh  Registrars  would  not 
undertake  the  .duty  of  making  the  return  required  by  the 
Argyll  Commission,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
numbers  given  above  do  not  at  all  accurately  represent  the 
respective  proportion  of  rural  and  urban  population.  The 
groups  are  roughly  rural  and  urban,  but  the  2,050,024  contains 
such  Burghs  as  Airdrie,  Arbroath,  Dunfermline,  Falkirk, 
Kirkcaldy,  Stirling,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  616,767 
there  appear  Kingussie  and  Insh,  2,033,  Wigtown,  2,637,  and 
several  others  considerably  under  10,000.  The  figures  are 
those  of  the  census  of  1861,  when  the  total  population  of 
Scotland  was  3,062,294. 
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population  of  Scotland,  there  was  no  return  at 
all. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  figures  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  as  given  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port upon  Education  in  Scotland,  we  find  that 
the  classification  for  1872,  a  date  very  little 
subsequent,  is  :  — 

Public 

Church  of  Scotland         .         .         .         .         .1,311 

Free  Church 523 

Episcopal 46 

Roman  Catholic 22 

Undenominational  and  other  schools     .         .        — 

Total        .         .     1,902 

A  footnote  regarding  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Schools  states  :  ' '  Including  Parish  (now  Public) 
Schools  vested  in  the  School  Boards  by  section 
23  of  the  Act  of  1872".  On  the  last  item, 
undenominational,  etc.,  the  comment  runs: 
"  Included  with  Church  of  Scotland  and  Free 
Church  prior  to  1879  ". 

A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  of 
the  Argyll  Commission  shows  that  there  must 
apparently  have  been  a  severe  shaking  out  of 
weak  and  inefficient  schools  when  the -Act  of 
1872  came  into  operation.  It  would  require 
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very  elaborate  statistics  to  illustrate  the  effects 
in  detail,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate 
the  general  trend  of  the  movement  as  well  as 
to  show  the  main  features  of  the  history  and 
development  of  the  type  of  school  now  recog- 
nised as  distinctively  elementary. 

Again,  a  comparison  of  the  figures  for  1872 
and  those  in  the  latest  report  shows  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  within  the  past  thirty 
years.  It  is  undoubtedly  far  greater  than  was 
ever  made  in  any  similar  period  of  our  history. 
The  number  of  schools  has  increased  by  50  per 
cent.,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  standard  of 
accommodation  and  ~of  equipment  has  been 
raised  enormously.  In  external  adornment  and 
in  internal  fitting  the  Public  Elementary  School 
of  the  best  type  now  leaves  little  room  for 
improvement.  The  mere  fact  that  the  number 
of  State-aided  schools  has  increased  from  1,902 
in  1872  to  3,141  in  1902  is  not  to  be  accepted 
as  proof  that  all  the  1,200  schools  have  been 
additional  educational  means.  The  population 
has  increased  during  the  same  period  by  over 
a  million.  It  must  have  required  several  hun- 
dred schools,  at  least  half  the  increase,  to 
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accommodate  these.  Then  the  increased  space 
required  per  pupil  accounts  for  another  part  of 
the  increase.  But  when  these  deductions  have 
been  made,  there  still  remains  a  solid  residuum 
which  represents  pure  educational  gain.  If  it 
were  our  object  to  trace  the  educational  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made,  we  should,  of  course, 
have  to  take  account  of  many  other  circum- 
stances besides.  In  fact,  the  mere  number  of 
schools  is  the  least  of  all  the  gain.  The 
average  school  now  represents  a  much  larger 
number  of  pupils.  While  the  population  has 
increased  by  only  25  per  cent,  during  the  thirty 
years,  the  average  attendance  at  the  Public 
Schools  in  cumulo  has  probably  increased  by 
at  least  50,  and  perhaps  75,  per  cent.,1  and  the 
advance  is  still  more  manifest  in  the  number 
of  teachers  and  their  efficiency.  In  any  esti- 
mate of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  bur  present 
system  facts  like  these  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  purpose  is  not,  however,  to  dwell 
on  this  aspect  of  Education,  but  to  give  some 

1  Some  of  the  figures  of  the  Argyll  Commission  were  dis- 
puted, but  I  have  adopted  what  seems  to  me  a  reasonable 
inference  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances. 
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account  of  an  Elementary  School  in  its  origin 
and  development.  On  that  subject  probably 
enough  has  now  been  said. 

The  primary  instruction  of  the  country,  in 
so  far  as  not  given  in  the  Public  Elementary 
School,  or  by  Voluntary  Schools  receiving  pub- 
lic money,  is  given  in  private  schools,  of  which 
there  are  quite  a  number  in  our  larger  towns, 
especially  for  girls ;  or  in  preparatory  depart- 
ments attached  to  Secondary  Schools.  When 
we  have  mentioned  these,  our  enumeration  of 
the  institutions  for  elementary  instruction  is 
sufficiently  complete. 

B. — HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

Institutions  for  Secondary  Education  are 
numerous  and  varied  in  character,  but  a  de- 
tailed description  of  them  is  not  necessary,  all 
the  more  as  it  has  been  in  part  anticipated  in 
what  has  been  said  of  the  Elementary  School. 
The  parent  of  the  Higher  or  Secondary  School 
was  the  Burgh  School ,  whose  distinctive  sphere 
was  to  impart  instruction  in  Language,  especi- 
ally Latin,  from  which  fact  it  was  sometimes 
known  as  the  Latin  School,  as  well  as  the  Gram- 
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mar  School.  To  begin  with,  it  was  founded 
in  connection  with  the  abbey,  monastery  or 
cathedral,  which  attracted  to  itself  all  of  learn- 
ing and  research  that  existed  in  the  early  ages. 
Under  the  protection  of  the  great  Churches 
towns  subsequently  grew  up,  and  very  early  it 
became  an  ambition  of  the  Burgh  to  encourage, 
and  later  to  control,  the  school.  From  being 
an  ecclesiastic  concern  Education  became  a 
municipal  concern.  Eventually  the  Burghs  ob- 
tained the  control  of  the  Abbey  or  other  Church 
Schools  situated  within  their  bounds,  though 
seldom  without  a  struggle  more  or  less  keen. 
It  is  probable  that  the  secret  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Burghs,  i.e.,  of  the  town  councils,  as 
against  the  bishop  or  other  ecclesiastic,  was 
the  readiness  of  the  Burgh  to  undertake  the 
financial  responsibilities  connected  with  Edu- 
cation. Municipal  corporations  displayed  from 
a  very  early  period  a  just  pride  in  the  good  name 
and  efficiency  of  their  schools,  and  contributed 
liberally  to  their  maintenance  in  all 'reasonable 
ways.  The  connection  of  the  Burgh  with  its 
school  constitutes  on  the  whole  a  very  honour- 
able chapter  in  the  municipal  records. 
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Though  the  abbey  was  the  original,  it  was 
by  no  means  the  sole  founder  of  the  schools 
wrhich  afterwards  became  Burgh  Schools. 
Several,  indeed  many,  were  established  by 
municipal  corporations  themselves,  being  called 
for  by  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  supplying  a 
kind  of  instruction  in  many  instances  different 
from  the  old  Church  School. 

For  a  time  the  Burgh  School  supplied  the 
place  of  both  School  and  University,  but,  after 
the  foundation  of  the  University,  the  school  had 
a  more  clearly-defined  sphere ;  at  the  same  time 
the  University  was,  on  the  whole,  the  goal 
toward  which  it  pointed .  It  must  have  been  an 
incentive  to  the  schools  to  have  a  definite  object 
thus  presented  to  them.  While  it  relieved  them 
of  part  of  their  work,  it  ensured  their  continu- 
ance by  rendering  their  efforts  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  entrance  on  the  higher  studies 
which,  in  their  turn,  were  a  preparation  for 
professional  avocation  or  political  career. 

Any  compendious  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Scotland  is 
almost  bound  to  be  misleading,  as  nearly  every 
school  has  something  distinctive  in  its  history  : 
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a  detailed  account  lies  quite  beyond  our  aim. 
Much  useful  information  on  the  subject  will 
be  found  in  the  two  volumes  of  the  Argyll 
Commission  Keport,  specially  devoted  to  the 
Burgh  and  Middle-class  Schools. 

The  old  Burgh  Schools,  ecclesiastic  or  muni- 
cipal in  origin,  had  developed,  under  the  care 
of  town  councils  chiefly,  each  according  to  the 
special  circumstances  and  requirements  of  its 
locality,  and,  though  somewhat  straitened  by 
lack  of  endowments,  wrere  in  a  not  unpros- 
perous  condition  in  1872.  But  they  had  been 
supplemented  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  onward  by  another  class  of  school, 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  Academy,  which 
requires  a  passing  notice.  The  Academy  was 
in  its  origin  and  aim  a  modern  school.  It  was 
designed  to  teach  science,  and  in  general  to 
provide  "  a  more  liberal  and  more  practical 
course  of  education  than  that  supplied  by  the 
old  Burgh  Schools  "-1  One  of  the  earliest 
Academies  was  that  at  Perth,  founded  1760-66. 
But  it  was  by  no  means  a  new  foundation  ;  it 
was  simply  the  remodelling  on  new  lines  of  a 

1  Grant,  Burgh  Schools  of  Scotland,  p.  115. 
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Grammar  School  that  had  existed  for  five  or 
six  centuries  previously  :  the  same  holds  good 
of  other  Academies.  But  there  were  Academies 
that  were  new,  e.g. ,  Inverness,  founded  in  1793, 
and  Airdrie,  as  late  as  1850. 

The  chief  point  of  interest,  perhaps,  is  that 
the  new  school  gravitated  toward  the  old  type, 
and  became,  in  course  of  time,  a  Grammar 
School  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  The  time 
had  not  yet  come  when  a  complete  course  of 
Education  could  be  had  through  modern  sub- 
jects. The  inherent  merits  of  the  older  linguis- 
tic training  carried  the  day,  and  the  Academy, 
instead  of  supplementing  the  Grammar  School 
and  rendering  available  a  wider  range  of  culture 
and  a  greater  variety  of  choice  for  parents, 
ended  by  superseding  or  absorbing  the  Gram- 
mar School ;  that  is,  it  became  itself  the  Gram- 
mar School,  but  on  a  somewhat  more  modern 
and  slightly  improved  basis.  Where  Academy 
and  Grammar  School  continued  to  exist  to- 
gether, it  was  as  rivals  and  competitors,  and 
not  as  coadjutors,  each  providing  for  its  own 
constituency.  Thus  the  name  Academy  lost 
all  that  was  distinctive  of  a  separate  class  of 
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school,  and  the  same  holds  of  Institution, 
College,  etc.,  which  are  now  mere  labels,  or  at 
best  contain  a  little  bit  of  history.  We  may 
designate  the  whole  class  collectively  as  Burgh 
Schools. 

In  1872,  or,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  in  1868, 
there  were  x  87  so-called  ' '  Public  Secondary 
Schools  "  in  Scotland,  of  which  33  were  Burgh 
Schools  proper,  23  Academies,  and  the  remain- 
ing 21  either  Burgh  and  Parochial  or  simply 
Parochial,  filling  the  place  of  Burgh  Schools. 
The  instruction  given  wras,  in  some  cases,  ele- 
mentary, in  some  cases  distinctly  beyond  the 
elementary  stage,  in  others  mixed.  In  the 
second  of  the  divisions,  as  thus  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  instruction,  i.e.,  the  real 
Secondary  Schools,  there  were  but  six,  and 
one  gathers  that  the  third  class  was  the  most 
numerous.  The  instruction,  taken  over  all, 
was  good  as  far  as  it  went,  and  formed  an 
adequate  preparation  for  entrance  to  the  Uni- 
versity, which,  as  already  stated,  was  the 
standard  aimed  at. 

We  see,  then,  that  in  1872  there  were  56 

1  The  return  is  not  quite  complete. 
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schools  of  a  Secondary  type,  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  Secondary  Education  of  the  country  was 
given  in  schools  either  wholly  or  semi-parochial. 
Secondary  Education  was  at  the  time,  though 
"in  a  satisfactory  condition,"  of  a  somewhat 
heterogeneous  character,  and  one  is  surprised 
that  steps  were  not  taken  by  the  Commission 
to  introduce  into  the  organisation  of  the  Second- 
ary Schools  some  principles  of  orderly  ar- 
rangement. The  position  in  Elementary  and 
Secondary  was  in  one  respect,  the  co-ordination 
of  effort,  very  much  alike,  and  yet  it  was  only 
the  former  that  received  reorganisation  and 
was  supplied  with  adequate  funds. 

'  There  is,"  say  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners (vol.  in.,  p.  109  l),  "no  distinction  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  schools,  and  no 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower.  .  .  .  The  Burgh  and  Middle-class 
Schools,  .  .  .  which  might  be  expected  to  be 
Secondary,  combine  in  themselves  Infant,  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Schools.  Sometimes 
in  the  same  class-room,  and  taught  by  the  same 
master,  there  are  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  and 
1  Report  of  the  Argyll  Commission. 
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sixteen  years  of  age  reading,  it  may  be,  Homer 
and  Virgil  and  Racine,  and,  alongside  of  them, 
infants  under  six  years  of  age  learning  their 
letters  and  the  multiplication  table,  and  young 
men  of  eighteen  and  twenty,  who,  according 
to  age,  ought  to  be  in  the  Universities.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  uniformity  or  Organisation  through- 
out the  country,  but  schools  have  been  left  just 
as  they  have  grown  up,  or  old  schools  have 
been  amalgamated  with  new ,  so  that  the  general 
result  is  a  sort  of  ill-ordered  patchwork,  and 
the  great  marvel  is  how  much  good  comes  out 
of  this  disorder." 

It  is  surprising  that,  in  face  of  these  and 
similar  statements,  the  effort  to  grade  schools 
and  to  improve  organisation  was  not  extended 
all  along  the  line.  The  result  has  been  that, 
while  Elementary  Education  was  put  on  a  new 
basis  in  1872,  Secondary  was  left  to  muddle 
along  as  it  could,  and  the  confusion  has  been 
rendered  worse  confounded  by  partial  measures 
adopted  in  the  interval  since  then.  Secondary 
Education  awaits  its  reorganisation. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Education  Act  of  1872 
was,  in  fact,  disastrous,  if  not  to  Secondary  Edu- 
cation, at  any  rate  to  the  Secondary  Schools. 
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The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  It  established 
Elementary  Education  securely,  and  provided  it 
with  ample  funds.  New  governing  bodies  were 
set  up,  School  Boards,  which  thought  their  ex- 
clusive duty  was  toward  Elementary  instruction, 
and  which,  besides,  doubted  of  their  statutory 
powers  to  aid  the  higher  class  schools.  It  was 
only  certain  Secondary  Schools  that  actually 
came  under  the  administration  of  the  School 
Boards ;  but  they  had  soon  a  special  reason  to 
lament  the  change  of  control,  and  to  long  for 
the  old  days  of  more  generous  Burgh  govern- 
ment.1 Besides,  their  chief  source  of  revenue, 
fees,  was  greatly  reduced  through  the  com- 
petition of  the  higher  departments  of  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  which  soon  became  efficient, 
and  could  supply  the  education  required  by  a 
certain  class  of  children  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  could  the  higher  class  school  which  had 
not  Government  grant  or  rates  to  fall  back 
upon.  Many  of  the  private  adventure  schools 
were  killed  outright,  while  the  Public  Schools 

1  The  Argyll  Commission  had  reported  (vol.  iii.,  p.  xii.) :  "In 
these  circumstances  we  do  not  propose  that  any  change  shall 
be  made  in  the  management  of  the  Burgh  and  other  Second- 
ary Schools  of  Scotland  ". 

4* 
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languished  through  want  of  funds ;  the  educa- 
tional requirements  were  constantly  increasing, 
and  the  means  of  meeting  them,  which  were  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Secondary  Schools,  dwind- 
ling rather  than  increasing,  until  within  the 
past  few  years,  notably  in  1892  and  1899,  funds 
specially  designed  for  their  assistance  have  been 
secured,  and  they  are  now  at  last  beginning  to 
emerge  from  their  long  eclipse.  The  consoli- 
dation of  funds  and  simplification  of  administra- 
tion are  still  urgently  required  in  order  to  free 
them  from  the  trammels  of  multiplied  condi- 
tions and  examinations  which  everywhere  cramp 
their  action. 

Among  the  present  Secondary  Schools  there 
are  a  considerable  number  which  had  their  origin 
in  endowments  bequeathed  by  pious  founders 
for  the  benefit  of  Education.  Their  interests 
now  are  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
schools  that  were  originally  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Burghs,  but  their  past  has  been  very 
different.  A  separate  chapter  would  be  re- 
quired if  an  attempt  were  made  even  to  sketch 
the  history  of  Scotch  Educational  Endowments. 
The  matter  is  to  be  referred  to  only  that  we 
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may  be  in  possession  of  the  salient  facts  re- 
garding the  institutions  occupying  the  field  of 
Secondary  Education. 

The  endowments  specially  applicable  to 
Secondary  Education  were  chiefly  attached  to 
"  Hospitals,"  which  were  at  once  boarding- 
houses  and  schools,  with  their  benefits  con- 
fined to  pupils  drawn  from  a  certain  class 
of  the  community ;  with  one  exception  in 
Glasgow  and  one  in  Aberdeen  they  were  all 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 
They  numbered  eleven,  and  had  a  gross  revenue 
of  some  £50,000  per  annum  in  1868.  But 
there  were  other  endowments,  many  and  varied, 
which,  in  the  attempts  made  at  reform,  were 
included  in  the  same  general  category  and  dealt 
with  by  the  same  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other 
instruments.  Even  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1872  the  subject  was  taken  in  hand, 
and  from  1869  onward  there  are  series  of  Acts 
and  Commissions,  each  going  a  little  further 
than  the  preceding,  designed  to  bring  the  old 
mortifications  into  line  with  changed  circum- 
stances. One  need  hardly  do  more  than  name 
the  Colebrooke  Commission  of  1872  and  the 
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Moncrieff  Commission  of  1878.  But  the  later 
one,  presided  over  by  Lord  Balfour  (1884-90), 
is  of  much  greater  importance.  It  may  be 
said  to  have  settled  the  destination  of  endowr 
ments,  at  least  for  the  time.  It  dealt  with  the 
whole  range  of  Education,  and,  after  due  in- 
quiry into  special  circumstances  in  each  locality, 
submitted  its  schemes  for  the  approval  of 
Government  in  the  case  of  endowments  amount- 
ing to  nearly  ^200,000  per  annum. 

The  general  effect  of  the  reform  of  endow- 
ments has  been  to  render  available  for  pressing 
wants  considerable  sums  that  were  previously 
tied  up  by  restrictions  that  had  ceased  to  be 
applicable  to  the  conditions  of  the  country  :  it 
was  a  national  gain.  But  the  immediate  effect 
was  to  some  extent  undesirable.  The  En- 
dowed Schools  which  were  opened  up  became 
competitors  in  various  instances  to  Burgh 
Schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  the 
same  state  of  things  extended  more  or  less 
throughout  the  country.  The  Endowed  Schools 
had  funds  to  draw  upon  which  the  historic 
Burgh  Schools,  put  under  the  School  Boards 
in  1872,  had  not.  A  common  source  of  in- 
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come  was  fees ;  but  while  the  Endowed  Schools 
could  draw  upon  endowments  in  supplement, 
the  School  Boards  did  not  show  any  disposition 
to  put  their  hand  into  the  rates  for  a  similar 
purpose.  The  Endowed  Schools  could  thus 
afford  to  undersell  their  rivals,  and  a  most 
undesirable  state  of  matters  ensued  for  some 
years — a  rather  unworthy,  if  in  part  involun- 
tary, rivalry  of  schools  which  ought  to  have 
been  seconding  one  another's  efforts,  together 
with  the  gradual  decline  of  the  strength  of  the 
old  Burgh  Schools.  Happily  the  phase  has  as 
good  as  passed,  and  the  Secondary  Schools— 
whether  originally  Burgh  or  Endowed — now 
begin  to  make  common  cause  with  one  another. 
The  general  situation  has  so  far  changed  since 
1868  that  the  classification  of  that  date  scarcely 
any  longer  applies.  It  is  not  quite  easy  at  the 
moment  to  say  definitely  what  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Scotland.  There 
are,  first  of  all,  some  32  higher  class  "  Public  " 
Schools,  i.e.,  under  public  management,  the 
School  Board;  second,  there  are  23  (or  25) 
Endowed  Schools— these  are  respectively  what  I 
have  called  the  historic  Burgh  Schools,  and  the 
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schools  arising  out  of  the  endowments  just  re- 
ferred to ;  and  third,  there  are  (37  or)  39  other 
schools  inspected  by  Government,  but  not 
directly  subsidised  for  Secondary  Education ; 
and  fourth,  there  seem  to  be  a  few  others 
supplying  Secondary  Education,  but  neither 
inspected  nor  subsidised.  There  are  slight 
discrepancies  in  the  official  lists  as  returned  for 
different  purposes,  but  the  following  is  substan- 
tially correct  :  — 

I.— Burgh 32 

II.— Endowed 23 

III. — Inspected  but  not  subsidised     .         .         .39 
IV. — Other  schools  neither  inspected  nor  sub- 
sidised   6 

Total       .         .  100 

Of  these,  according  to  the  latest  return  in 
which  the  figures  are  to  hand  (1901) ,  88  sent  in 
candidates  for  Leaving  Certificates.  As  the 
Leaving  Certificates  examination  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  test  that  exists  of  the  Second- 
ary work  being  done  throughout  the  country, 
we  may  take  the  number  as  fairly  indicative 
of  the  present  supply  of  strictly  or  predomin- 
antly Secondary  Schools.  The  number  of 
pupils  presented  was,  in  the  year  1901,  5,465, 
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which  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  upper  two 
or  three  classes  of  the  schools.  The  returns 
do  not  give  the  numbers  in  actual  attendance 
at  the  88  schools,  but  for  the  55  higher  class 
schools,  Public  and  Endowed,  the  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age  was,  in 
1902,  12,991. 

Here  we  are  again  confronted  by  a  question 
which  has  already  been  raised  in  one  aspect 
of  it  :  To  what  extent  do  the  "  Secondary  " 
Schools  undertake  Elementary  work,  and  to 
what  extent  do  "  Elementary  "  Schools  under- 
take Secondary  work?  The  Government  re- 
turns do  not  furnish  a  complete  answer,  but 
they  offer  some  suggestive  data.  In  the  one 
case,  unfortunately,  we  can  speak  only  of  the 
55  schools,  while  in  the  other  the  comparison 
is  with  the  larger  number,  88.  In  the  55 
Higher  Schools,  directly  subsidised  by  Govern- 
ment for  Secondary  Education,  there  were,  in 
1902,  4,692  pupils  under  the  age  of  twelve, 
which  is  for  this  purpose  taken  as  the  border 
line  between  Elementary  and  Secondary.  Com- 
paring this  with  the  number  over  twelve 
(12,991),  we  find  that  fully  one-fourth  of  the 
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pupils  of  the  higher  class  Public  and  Endowed 
Schools  are  engaged,  I  will  not  say  in  Ele- 
mentary studies,  but  in  the  Elementary  stage 
of  Secondary  studies. 

On  the  other  hand,  besides  the  higher  class 
schools,  in  this  case  88,  sending  in  their  5,465 
candidates  for  Leaving  Certificates  (in  1901), 
there  were  no  fewer  than  353  State-aided 
schools  that  also  sent  in  candidates,  in  all 
11,940,  and  that  exclusive  of  303  schools  from 
which  pupil  teachers  alone  were  presented. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  papers  taken 
showrs  :  — 

5,465  pupils  from  88  higher  class  schools  took  21,494 
papers  =  3'9  per  cent,  papers  per  pupil. 

11,940  pupils  from  353  State-aided  schools  took  34,592 
papers  =  2-9  per  cent,  papers  per  pupil. 

The  immediate  inference  from  this  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  State-aided  schools  of  the  coun- 
try actually  do  considerably  more  than  half 
the  Secondary  work ;  but  a  moment's  reflection 
will  show  that  this  is  not  warranted  by  the 
statistics  as  they  stand.  There  are  three  grades 
of  Certificate — Lower,  Higher  and  Honours— 
with  considerable  differences  in  standard  be- 
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tween  them.  The  Lower  Grade  "  seems  too 
frequently  to  be  aimed  at  by  those  who  have 
nothing  but  the  most  elementary  and  frag- 
mentary knowledge  of  a  subject  "  (Eeport  for 
1902,  p.  14).  "  On  the  other  hand,  success  in 
Honours  implies  not  only  thorough  teaching, 
but  individual  ability  beyond  the  average  " 
(ibid.).  The  Lower  Grade  Certificate  marks 
very  moderate  proficiency ;  the  Honours  Grade 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  pupil,  how- 
ever well  taught ;  besides,  it  is  rather  a  barren 
honour  to  win  it,  as  it  confers  no  privileges 
which  the  Higher  does  not.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  Higher  Grade  Certificate  is  the  object 
aimed  at,  and  the  real  test  of  the  efficiency 
of  a  school,  i.e.,  so  far  as  the  chances  of  an 
examination  afford  such  a  test.  And  a  further 
important  condition  of  a  fair  comparison  would 
be  that  well-arranged  groups  of  subjects  should 
be  taken  by  candidates,  and  the  pass  standard 
determined  in  view  of  the  whole  performance 
of  a  pupil.  If  we  had  statistics  showing  this 
in  whole  or  in  part,  we  should  then  be  in  a 
position  to  draw  a  correct  inference,  within  the 
limits  stated.  In  absence  of  this  information 
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we  can  merely  say  that  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  large  amount  of  work  ranking  as  Secondary 
performed  by  State-aided  schools.  This  we 
know  from  other  sources  to  be  the  fact,  and 
it  is  such  an  important  one  that  the  exact 
extent  of  it  should  be  carefully  ascertained.1 

Besides  higher  class  Public  and  Endowed 
Schools  and  State-aided  Schools  supplying 
Secondary  Education,  as  has  been  stated, 
mention  may,  in  passing,  be  made  of  a  new 
type  of  school  in  recent  years,  the  Higher 
Grade  School.  It  is  the  direct  creation  of 
Government,  and  is  designed  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  Elementary  School  in  the  direc- 
tion of  modern  studies,  including  English, 
Modern  Languages  and  Science,  rather  than 
on  the  literary  lines  which  lead  to  the  Uni- 
versity. In  Higher  Grade  Schools  or  Depart- 
ments, which  number  34,  there  are  3,518 
pupils,  all,  with  the  exception  of  67,  over  the 
age  of  thirteen ;  the  average  attendance  reaches 

1This  morning's  paper  records,  inter  alia,  at  a  country 
village  school  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  five  Higher  Grade 
Leaving  Certificates  (English,  Latin,  Greek,  French  and 
Mathematics)  obtained  by  one  pupil — a  girl.  This  is  rare, 
but  perhaps  not  unprecedented. 
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the  very  satisfactory  total  of  3,270.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  Higher  Grade  School  leads  by  a 
natural  transition  to  the  Technical  College. 

C. — THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  Universities  are  named,  not  in  order  to 
a  discussion  of  them,  but  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness. A  system — which  is  what  we  have 
in  view — must  take  cognisance  of  the  top  no 
less  than  of  the  bottom.  The  Universities  are 
four  in  number,  and  such  they  are  bound  to 
remain.  The  distribution  of  population  has 
confirmed  the  forecast  of  our  ancestors.  While 
other  countries  are  multiplying  their  higher 
seats  of  learning  to  meet  the  wants  of  new 
centres  of  population,  we  are  trying  to  adjust 
our  Universities  to  altered  conditions  of  civilisa- 
tion, to  broaden  and  modernise  the  curriculum 
and  to  afford  such  opportunities  to  special  in- 
dividual effort  as  shall  keep  us  abreast,  or,  if 
possible,  ahead  of  what  is  being  done  elsewhere 
in  the  same  direction.  In  one  instance,  it  is 
true,  the  industrial  centre  of  population  of  more 
recent  growth  and  the  ancient  seat  of  learning 
stand  at  some  distance  from  one  another ;  but 
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steam  and  engineering  have  bridged  the  gap, 
and  the  fusion  may  be  regarded  as  now  virtue 
ally  complete. 

The  expansion  of  scientific  investigation  in 
every  field  of  industry  and  commerce  has  been 
so  great  and  rapid  that  the  somewhat  inelastic 
machinery  of  the  University  has  barely  kept 
pace  with  it.  Added  to  this  there  are  branches 
of  study  which  the  University  can  never  pro- 
vide for  so  well  as  institutions  differently  con- 
stituted. The  University  is  not,  and  never, 
was,  a  school  of  universal  learning.  From  these 
and  other  causes  there  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  recent  years  an  institution  of  inter- 
mediate status  between  Secondary  School  and 
University.  It  is  more  common  in  England 
than  in  Scotland.  It  is  the  Technical  School 
or  College,  or  Higher  Commercial  College. 
There  are  two  or  three  of  them  in  Scotland, 
but  these  are  rather  offshoots  and  extensions  of 
Secondary  Schools  than  independent  establish- 
ments, at  least  as  yet. 

In  connection  with  these,  and  in  connection 
with  many  other  schools,  Secondary  and  Ele- 
mentary, a  great  deal  of  most  useful  work 
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is  now  being  done  in  Evening  Classes.  No 
special  mention  has  been  made  of  this,  nor  of 
the  distinctively  scientific  side  of  instruction 
in  the  schools,  because  we  are  here  dealing 
with  institutions  of  different  grades  rather  than 
with  the  details  of  the  instruction  they  afford. 
But  the  subject  is  in  itself  of  immense  and 
ever-growing  importance.  The  Continuation 
Classes  number  their  pupils,  chiefly  industrial 
and  commercial  workers,  by  tens  of  thousands, 
and  yet  there  is  room,  as  we  shall  see. 

But,  meantime,  enough  has  been  said  about 
institutions  and  their  history. 

Elementary,  [Higher  Grade],  Secondary 
School,  [Technical  College],  University,  form 
a  series,  but  with  each  covering  in  part  the 
same  ground  as  its  nearest  neighbour  or  neigh- 
bours, this  feature  being  most  conspicuous  and 
least  avoidable  in  the  case  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary. 

Private  enterprise  is  still  in  evidence  in  the 
field  of  Scotch  Education,  but  to  a  greatly 
diminished  extent  since  1872.  As  public  ad- 
ministration has  become  more  efficient,  the 
sphere  of  private  effort  has  been  narrowed. 
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There  are  still  a  few  excellent  private  schools, 
and  there  are  a  few  semi-public  institutions 
which  take  high  rank  among  our  'educational 
agencies.  They  cover  both  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  but  are  more  prominent 
in  the  latter. 

In  the  next  chapter  I  will  say  a  few  words 
about  governing  bodies  and  funds. 


CHAPTEE   II. 

GOVERNING    BODIES    AND    FUNDS. 

THE  chief  local  authorities  in  our  educational 
system  are  : — 

School  Boards ,  Burgh  and  Parochial ; 

Governors  of  Endowments  and  Endowed 
Schools ; 

County  and  Town  Councils ; 

County  and  Burgh  Secondary  Education 
Committees ; 

Governors  of  Voluntary  and  Proprietary 
Schools ; 

University  Courts  and  Senatus. 

Then  there  is  the  central  authority  :  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland 
(Scotch  Education  Department). 

None  of  these  is  quite  unrelated  to  the  others, 
but  there  are  great  distinctions  in  the  functions 
they  discharge.  The  governing  bodies  charged 

5  65 
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with  educational  institutions,  as  distinct  from 
funds,  must  be  separated  from  the  others.  They 
are  :  — 

School  Boards ; 

Governors  of  Endowed  Schools ; 
*  Governors    of    Voluntary    and    Proprietary 
Schools ; 

University  Courts. 

The  other  authorities  administer  funds  only. 

School  Boards  control  and  manage  Element- 
ary Public  Schools  and  Higher  Glass  Public 
Schools,  also  Higher  Grade  Schools; 

Governors  of  Endowed  Schools,  the  Endowed 
Schools,  Elementary  and  Secondary,  for  whose 
sake  chiefly  they  exist ; 

Governors  of  Voluntary  Schools,  Voluntary 
Schools  chiefly  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
religious  denominations.  Proprietary  Schools 
receive  no  grants  from  Government,  though 
they  are  inspected  and  are  allowed  to  send  in 
pupils  for  the  Leaving  Certificate.1  Proprie- 
tary Schools  may,  with  a  certain  show  of 
reason ,  be  classed  as  private ,  but  are  semi-public 

1  Government  returns  give  both  under  the  designation 
"  voluntary,"  but  the  term  is  thus  rendered  very  ambiguous. 
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in  respect  to  management ;  they  are  chiefly 
Secondary,  while  Voluntary  Schools  are  Ele- 
mentary. 

With  Universities  and  their  government  we 
need  not  deal  further  at  the  moment. 

Each  of  the  bodies  governing  schools  has  a 
separate  and  independent  existence  :  School 
Boards  have  no  power  over  Endowed  Gover- 
nors ,  except  in  so  far  as  they  have  representation 
on  them,  nor  has  the  University  any  relation 
to  the  School  Board.  On  certain  bodies  of 
governors  the  University  is  represented,  but 
that  is  the  sole  link,  so  far  as  statute  law  goes, 
between  the  University  and  the  rest  of  the 
educational  system.  Voluntary  Governors  of 
Elementary  Schools  are  independent  of  School 
Boards  carrying  on  similar  work  in  the  area ; 
they  are,  indeed,  competitors  with  them.  Simi- 
larly Proprietary  Schools  compete  in  the  Second- 
ary field  with  Public  (Higher  Class)  Schools 
managed  by  School  Boards  as  well  as  with  En- 
dowed Schools.  The  competition  is  now  less 
felt  than  it  once  was,  because  the  Proprietary 
Schools  are  more  expensive  than  the  other 

classes  mentioned ,  and  cater  for  a  different  class 
5  * 
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of  the  community.  Those  that  did  compete  with 
Higher  Class  Public  Schools  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  have  now  been  killed  out. 

Putting  the  facts  in  a  slightly  different  form 
we  have  :— 

Elementary  Education  under  School  Boards 
and  Voluntary  Governors  (Managers) ; 

Secondary  Education  under  School  Boards, 
Endowed  Governors,  [Proprietary  Governors] ; 

University  Education  under  University  Court 
and  Senatus. 

The  two  links  of  connection  are  :  (1)  Ele- 
mentary and  (so  far)  Secondary  Education  under 
School  Boards ;  (2)  the  slight  bond  between  l 
University  and  Endowed  Governors. 

Let  us  glance  now  at  the  other  authorities 
which  do  not  manage  schools,  but  merely  ad- 
minister funds. 

County  and  Town  Councils  administer  a  fund 
popularly  known  as  the  Residue  Grant,  because 
it  is ,  or  was ,  a  residue  after  certain  other  charges 
have  been  satisfied,  and  that  for  behoof,  if  so 
resolved,  of  Technical  Instruction  within  the 

1  University  professors  used  often  to  be  found  as  members 
of  School  Boards  :  at  present  there  are  very  few  instances. 
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meaning  of  the  Acts.  The  fund  was  established 
under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise) 
Act,  1890,  and  has  varied  in  amount  from  about 
£40,000  or  under  per  annum  up  to  £70,000  or 
£'80, 000.  It  may  be  devoted  alternatively  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  the  relief  of  rates,  and  an 
appreciable,  but  unhappily  not  a  diminishing, 
proportion  of  it  has  been  hitherto  so  applied. 
There  is  a  leakage  of  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  the  fund  in  this  way. 

The  Councils  sometimes  apportion  it  directly, 
after  the  disposal  of  it  has  been  considered  by 
the  Finance  Committee ;  or  a  special  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  is  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  it.  In  other  cases  the 
amount  is  handed  over  to  the  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Committee  for  administration.  The  last 
method  constitutes  a  step  in  advance  by  simpli- 
fying the  machinery  and  co-ordinating  the  work 
of  two  analogous  authorities.  It  would  appear 
that  about  one-third  of  the  grant  is  at  present 
thus  handed  over. 

Secondary  Education  Committees  are  elected 
in  counties,  half  by  the  County  Council  and 
half  by  the  chairmen  of  School  Boards.  In 
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burghs  an  equal  number  of  members  are  elected 
by  Town  Council  and  School  Board,  but  not 
quite  half  the  whole  Committee ;  there  are 
generally  additional  members  representing 
special  interests,  such  as  Endowed  Schools, 
etc.  The  Secondary  Committee  may,  in  the 
county,  be  indefinitely  increased  in  membership 
when  Local  Authorities  (County  and  Burgh) 
transfer  to  it  the  administration  of  the  Kesidue 
Grant  in  the  way  just  referred  to.  The  num- 
ber may  in  this  case  rise  to  thirty  or  over,  but 
ordinarily  does  not  exceed  half  that  figure. 

The  Secondary  Education  Committees  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  a  fund  known 
as  the  Equivalent  Grant,  so  called  Jbecause  it 
was  the  grant  made  to  Scotland  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Imperial  Grant  to  England  for  the 
relief  of  fees  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  The 
whole  fund  is  £60,000  per  annum,  but  a  first 
claim  on  it  is  the  inspection  and  examination 
of  Secondary  Schools,  which  absorbs  £3,000  to 
£4,000  of  it.  It  was  provided  by  the  Educa- 
tion and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland) 
Act,  1892,  so  that  the  entrance  of  Secondary 
Education  Committees  on  the  field  is  slightly 
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more  recent  than  the  advent  of  the  County  and 
Town  Council. 

The  Committee  of  Council,  which  is  the 
Government  department,  dealing  with  Educa- 
tion in  Scotland,  controls  the  Government  sub- 
sidies throughout  the  whole  range  of  Element- 
ary and  Secondary  Education.  In  addition  to 
this  general  control  it  has  a  special  fund  which 
it  distributes  directly  to  the  Higher  Class 
Schools  in  slump  sums  varying  from  £300  to 
£750  per  annum.  In  certain  cases  it  gives 
further  grants  'to  Secondary  Schools ;  the 
Higher  Class  Schools,  which  in  one  capacity 
are  Grammar  Schools,  may  become  Science 
Schools  and  draw  large  grants  from  Govern- 
ment as  such.  The  Government  Department 
thus  exercises  a  share  in  the  control  of  all 
grants,  while  some  of  the  grants  it  distributes 
itself  directly. 

If  we  look  at  the  position  of  a  typical  Ele- 
mentary and  a  typical  Secondary  School  we 
shall  see  the  practical  working  of  the  thing. 
An  Elementary  School,  i.e. ,  Public,  is  governed, 
that  is,  controlled  and  managed,  by  a  School 
Board.  It  draws  its  income  partly  from  local 
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and  partly  from  imperial  sources.  The  former 
consists  of  the  school  rate,  the  latter  of  Govern- 
ment grants.  Fees  formerly  belonged  to  the 
first,  now  they  belong  to  the  second,  for,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  annual  grant,  each 
school  has  a  "  grant  in  relief  of  fees,"  school 
fees  having  (as  a  rule)  been  abolished  in  the 
Elementary  School.  Accounting  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter.  There  are  several 
items  that  go  to  make  up  the  annual  grant, 
calculated  under  various  articles  of  the  Code 
and  certified  by  the  Government  Inspector, 
who  sees  that  the  conditions  have  been  duly 
fulfilled ;  but  the  calculation  is  not  a  very  diffi- 
cult one  to  make,  and,  although  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  detail,  most  of  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  unavoidable  attendant  of  a  system  which 
is  elaborate  and  which  has  to  be  adapted  to 
meet  varying  circumstances  in  curriculum, 
staffing  and  efficiency. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Secondary  School  we 
find  the  case  much  different.  It  is  governed, 
again  in  the  case  of  a  Public  School,  by  a 
School  Board.  It  derives  its  income,  as  be- 
fore ,  from  local  and  from  imperial  sources ;  but 
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there  is  no  consolidation  of  the  grants  with 
accompanying  conditions  in  either  case.  The 
local  revenue  consists  of  (a)  fees,  (b)  rates, 
(c)  grant  from  County  or  Burgh  Committee  on 
Secondary  Education,  (d)  grant  from  the  County 
or  Town  Council,  if  it  can  be  persuaded  to 
allocate  to  the  purpose  a  portion  of  the  Resi- 
due Grant,  (e)  grant  from  Government  as  a 
Secondary  School,  (/)  grant  from  Government 
as  a  Science  School.  There  may  be,  in  ad- 
dition, endowments,  common  good  and  other 
sources  of  income,  but  they  are  negligible  here, 
as  they  usually  entail  no  conditions,  or  only 
nominal  ones.  Now,  of  course,  grants  are  not 
given  unconditionally ;  every  authority,  local  or 
imperial,  claims  to  dictate  its  own  terms.  They 
may  be  onerous  or  they  may  be  easy,  but  the 
school  has  to  submit  to  them  or  to  lose  the 
grant.  The  Government  enforces  its  condi- 
tions by  inspection  and  by  examination.  The 
Secondary  School  has  in  this  way  far  too  many 
masters.  It  has  to  serve  the  School  Board,  as 
representative  alike  of  parents  and  ratepayers, 
the  Burgh  or  County  Committee,  the  Town  or 
County  Council,  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
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Education.  The  success  of  the  school  depends 
to  far  too  great  an  extent  on  its  grant-earning 
power.  The  course  that  leads  to  this  is  neither 
dignified  nor  educationally  profitable. 

The  teacher's  business  is  to  teach.  His 
teaching,  with  the  necessary  organisation  and 
communication  with  his  constituency,  is  more 
than  enough  to  tax  his  utmost  powers.  When 
he  is,  in  addition,  distracted  by  having  imposed 
on  him  the  dutj',  which  of  right  belongs  to  the 
governing  body,  of  financing  the  school,  his 
position  is  far  from  enviable.  There  is  also  the 
distinct  educational  loss  entailed  in  waste  of  time 
over  examinations  and  inspections  necessary  to 
secure  various  grants.  Eecently  the  informa- 
tion came  to  hand,  in  quite  another  connection, 
that  in  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  Secon- 
dary Schools  no  less  than  thirteen  school  days 
during  the  year  were  taken  up  by  examinations  ! 
This  is  in  addition  to  school  examinations,  which 
may  be  presumed  to  occupy  a  week  or  so  every 
quarter.  But  to  return  to  our  authorities. 

None  of  all  those  mentioned  represents  the 
teacher's  true  objective.  The  University  is  the 
real  goal  of  the  Secondary  School.  All  the 
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literary  and  a  good  deal  of  the  scientific  instruc- 
tion take  their  tone  and  standard  from  the 
University.  Entrance  to  the  University  is  pre- 
dominantly the  aim  the  Secondary  School  and 
its  pupils  have  before  them.  The  chief  value 
of  the  Leaving  Certificate  is  that  it  is  an  equi- 
valent to  the  preliminary  examination  in  Arts, 
Science  and  Medicine.  If,  through  any  evil 
chance,  the  Universities  resolved  no  longer  to 
accept  it  as  such,  it  would  at  one  stroke  be 
deprived  of  more  than  half  its  value. 

It  is  just  here,  as  it  seems,  that  the  crux  of 
the  "  Education  Question  "  is  to  be  found.  If 
Elementary  Education  alone  were  concerned 
one  would  hesitate  to  advocate  any  upturning 
or  an  overthrow  of  the  status  quo.  But  with 
Secondary  Education  the  case  is  wholly  differ- 
ent. Here  things  have  been  drifting  since  1872, 
until  we  have  reached  an  impasse.  The  situa- 
tion has  become  impossible.  No  one  in  par- 
ticular is  to  blame.  The  course  of  events  could 
not  be  foreseen,  and  human  wisdom  could  hardly 
have  anticipated  the  difficulties.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  good  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  those 
who  secured  funds  for  Higher  Education,  even 
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though  they  were  at  the  moment  unable  to 
secure  the  proper  machinery  for  administering 
them.  The  Scotch  Education  Department,  too, 
has  shown  commendable  persistence  in  its  re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  the  Secondary  Schools 
and  in  obtaining  the  means  of,  in  some  degree, 
recruiting  their  finances.  But  we  have  now- 
come  to  a  point  where  we  must  reconsider  the 
position.  We  have  probably  sufficient  funds 
available,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing them,  and  it  remains  to  deliberate  as  to 
the  best  means  of  employing  these. 

Meantime  it  must  be  repeated  that  the 
situation  is  an  intolerable  one.  The  Secondary 
School  has  to  serve  the  School  Board,  the 
Secondary  Education  Committee,  the  Town  or 
County  Council,  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment, the  University — five  separate  masters, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  ideas  of  Education, 
its  own  particular  predilections.  If  this  motley 
team  cannot  be  driven  successfully,  the  finances 
of  the  school  suffer,  and  with  them  the  efficiency 
of  the  education.  If  their  claims  can  be  satis- 
fied, probably  it  is  not  greatly  to  the  gain  of 
Education. 
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The  numbers  of  persons  actually  engaged  in 
the  administration  of  Education  are  consider- 
able. There  are  970  School  Boards,  33  County 
Committees  and  6  Burgh  Committees,  33 
County  Councils  and  205  Burgh  Councils,  be- 
sides the  Committee  of  Council  and  the  four 
Universities.  Here  we  have  no  fewer  than 
1,247  local  public  bodies  concerned  with  the 
management  of  Education  in  Scotland.  The 
membership  of  the  School  Boards  amounts  to 
upwards  of  5,600,  of  County  and  Burgh  Com- 
mittees to  400  :  these  two  alone,  which  are  ex- 
clusively educational  bodies,  give  a  gross  total 
of  6,000,  but  no  doubt  there  are  many  persons 
counted  twice,  most  of  the  members  of  County 
and  Burgh  Committees  being  also  members  of 
School  Boards.  In  any  case  there  can  hardly 
be  less  than  5,000  persons,  exclusive  of  officials, 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  Education  in 
Scotland,  being  more  than  1  to  every  1,000  of 
the  population.  This  takes  no  account  as  such 
of  County  and  Burgh  Councils,  whose  members 
number  several  thousand  more,  probably  em- 
bracing in  part  some  of  the  foregoing,  nor  of 
Endowed  School  governors,  who  ought  certainly 
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to  be  included  :  governors  of  Voluntary  and  Pro- 
prietary Schools  may  be  ruled  out  of  "  public  " 
administration.  The  net  result,  then,  is  that 
there  is  a  whole  army  of  educational  administra- 
tors in  the  country ;  the  schools  are  over-ruled, 
and  it  would  be  almost  too  much  to  expect  that 
even  such  a  well-educated  country  as  Scotland 
could  produce  5,000  to  10,000  educational 
"  experts,"  and  that,  wholly  exclusive  of  her 
professional  teachers. 

Some  of  the  inferences  will  be  dealt  with 
at  a  later  point,  but  meantime  our  aim  is  to 
ascertain  and  fairly  to  state  the  facts. 

There  is  just  a  word  to  be  added  on  so-called 
Technical  Instruction.  The  importance  of 
Technical  Instruction  hardly  needs  at  this  time 
of  day  to  be  insisted  on ;  it  is  axiomatic,  and 
partly  from  this  fact,  and  partly  for  its  sake, 
Secondary  Education,  which  includes  Technical, 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  desideratum. 
Knowledge  has  increased  in  every  direction, 
and  expert  knowledge  has  become  increasingly 
essential  in  every  sphere  of  activity.  Between 
Secondary  and  Technical  there  should  be  no 
contrast  or  opposition.  "Technical"  refers 
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rather  to  the  purpose  and  character  of  the 
instruction,  while  "  Secondary  "  refers  to  the 
grade  or  standard.  Technical  Instruction,  from 
its  nature,  can  hardly  belong  to  the  Elementary 
stage.  The  highest  kind  of  it  belongs  to  the 
University  College,  or  University  stage,  which 
is  beyond  our  consideration.  Hence  the  school 
stages  of  Technical  Instruction  all  belong  to  the 
Secondary  stage,  and  are  to  be  understood  as 
embraced  within  the  latter  term.  Secondary 
and  Technical  have  a  common  meeting  ground 
in  Modern  Languages,  Mathematical  and  Phy- 
sical Science,  etc.,  and  sometimes  the  term 
'  Technical  "  is  expanded  so  as  to  embrace 
pure  Secondary  subjects. 

As  is  well  known,  the  grant  specially  set  apart 
for  Technical  Instruction,  the  Eesidue  Grant, 
is  much  more  precarious  than  any  of  the  others. 
Its  application  to  Education  depends  on  an 
annual  resolution  of  the  County  or  Burgh 
Council.  The  total  amount  so  devoted  has 
risen  in  recent  years  through  the  rise  in  the 
amount  of  the  grant,  but  the  proportion  has 
actually  fallen,  seeming  to  indicate  a  want  of 
enterprise  and  alertness  to  the  requirements  of 
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the  time,  if  not  retrogression  in  the  cause  of 
Technical  Instruction.  In  certain  cases  small 
jealousies  have  prevented  the  co-operation  of 
Burgh  Council  and  School  Board,  the  former 
refusing  to  hand  over  a  share  of  its  grant  for 
educational  purposes  because  the  School  Board 
has  the  power  to  raise  money  by  a  rate  if  it 
require  it !  No  good  educational  work  can  be 
done,  at  any  rate  the  best  cannot  be  done, 
unless  there  is  some  sort  of  security  of  grants 
and  assurance  of  permanence  in  the  policy  in- 
augurated. This  under  present  conditions  there 
cannot  be. 

The  case  may  be  put  shortly  thus  :  Ele- 
mentary Education  is  fairly  well  organised,  and 
in  many  respects  highly  efficient ;  if  it  stood 
alone,  then,  so  far  as  mere  administrative 
grounds  are  concerned,  legislative  change  would 
require  stronger  justification  than  any  that  has 
yet  appeared. 

In  the  field  of  Secondary  Education  chaos 
reigns  supreme.  Multiplicity  of  agency  is 
aggravated  by  insecurity  of  resources.  There 
are  several  unrelated  bodies  all  operating  on 
their  own  lines,  with  consequent  overlapping, 
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antagonism,  confusion.  There  is  lacking  pro- 
per co-ordination  of  Secondary  to  Elementary 
below,  and  to  University  above.  Nothing  short 
of  legislation  can  clear  up  the  situation.  There 
is  a  real  "  Education  Question  ".  The  assump- 
tion that  Parliament  must  come  to  the  rescue 
is  justified.  Homer  expresses  our  local  di- 
lemma— 

OVK  ayaObv  iro\vKoipa.v'n\  •   els  Koipavos 


CHAPTEE    III. 

RELATIONS     OF    ELEMENTARY    AND     SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 

THE  question  then  arises  on  what  lines  legis- 
lation is  to  proceed.  How  is  order  to  be  evolved 
from  the  chaos?  How  is  the  present  wraste  of 
energy  and  of  resources  to  be  checked?  How  is 
the  maximum  of  efficiency  to  be  secured  for 
the  Secondary  School? — for  that  is  the  main 
desideratum  at  the  moment. 

In  Education,  of  all  things,  it  has  constantly 
to  be  remembered  that  machinery  and  apparatus 
and  statistics  are  not  an  objective.  We  may 
have  all  these  to  perfection,  and  yet  the  Educa- 
tion may  be  lacking  in  the  vitality  and  inspira- 
tion which  alone  render  it  of  value.  The  means 
are  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  end.  Every- 
thing exists  for  the  sake  of  the  school,  of  the 
education  itself,  to  wit,  the  pupils  and  the 
teacher.  Let  it  then  be  understood  that  our 
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systems  of  administration  have  this  for  their 
first  aim,  to  give  the  teacher  and  his  pupils  a 
better  chance.  Efficiency  comes  first,  and  that 
by  a  long  way,  though  economy  and  simplicity 
are  elements  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Another  remark  to  be  made  at  the  outset  is 
this  :  Secondary  Education  does  not  stand  by 
itself.  Experience  has  shown  us  more  and  more 
clearly  that  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn 
between  Secondary  and  Elementary.  Hence  the 
discussion  of  the  reorganisation  of  Secondary 
Education  involves  Elementary  at  the  same 
time.  We  cannot  agree  to  rule  the  Elementary 
School,  and  we  might  add  the  University,  out  of 
our  count,  and  proceed  to  elaborate  a  system 
suitable  for  Secondary  Education  alone.  In 
fact ,  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  to  manage  the 
transition  from  the  Primary  to  the  Secondary 
stage,  and  to  find  the  most  profitable  employ- 
ment for  that  transitional  stage  represented  by 
the  years  twelve  to  fourteen,  which  the  two 
stages  of  instruction  have  in  common.  Second- 
ary then  involves  Primary. 

It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  in  educa- 
tional administration  in  a  country  like  this  there 
6* 
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must  be  at  least  two  bodies  concerned,  a  central 
and  a  local.  So  long  as  Government  gives  large 
subsidies  to  Education,  it  must  have  a  means 
of  ascertaining  that  they  are  being  usefully 
employed,  and  that  the  conditions  are  being 
observed  on  which  they  have  been  given.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  rates  are  levied  locally  there 
must  be  a  local  body  to  assess  them  and  to  take 
the  oversight  of  their  application,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  that  touch  between  the  school  and 
its  constituency  which  is  a  prime  condition  of 
healthy  activity.  Between  the  two  governing 
bodies  there  will  be,  or  ought  to  be,  the  closest 
touch  and  the  most  harmonious  co-operation  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  welfare  of  the  school. 

It  is  important  that  our  ideas  should  be  per- 
fectly clear  on  this  subject.  Governing  bodies 
are  not  of  the  essence  of  Education  at  all ;  at 
best  they  are  a  necessary  evil.  Education  re- 
quires for  its  full  efficiency  only  two  persons— 
the  pupil  and  the  teacher.  The  ideal  is  when 
the  latter  has  a  perfectly  free  hand — always 
assuming  that  he  is  competent  to  use  his  free- 
dom aright — and  an  unoccupied  mind.  The 
task  of  educating  a  single  pupil,  not  to  say  a 
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class  of  pupils,  is  sufficient  to  tax  to  the  utmost 
the  powers  of  the  ablest  and  most  skilful  of 
men  or  women.  Everything  that  tends  to  in- 
terfere with  the  teacher's  prime  function  is  so 
far  a  hindrance  and  a  drawback. 

The  necessity  for  machinery ,  governing  bodies 
and  the  like,  arises  from  the  complexity  of  the 
state  of  society  in  which  the  teacher  has  to 
carry  on  his  work.  It  would  be  better  if  we 
could  altogether  dispense  with  it.  But  the 
situation  is  too  complicated  for  this,  and  especi- 
ally is  this  the  case  since  the  State  has  entered 
the  field.  We  no  longer  possess  the  simple 
elements  of  teacher  and  pupil,  or  teacher  and 
class,  with  remuneration  directly  made  by  the 
latter  to  the  former.  Classes  are  organised 
into  schools,  schools  into  systems  of  schools, 
the  relation  of  school  to  school  has  to  be  deter- 
mined, the  revenues  of  the  school  have  to  be 
provided,  managed  and  controlled,  the  teacher 
it  would  appear  cannot  be  trusted  even  within 
his  own  sphere,  he  is  enjoined  what  he  must 
teach,  and  strict  oversight  is  exercised  to  see 
that  in  substance  and  in  method  his  teaching 
conform  to  the  standard.  All  this  means  edu- 
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cational  waste  and  loss.  In.  every  large  school 
the  most  experienced  and  practical  teacher  does 
not  teach  at  all  as  a  regular  duty ;  he  manages, 
organises,  helps  to  finance.  The  goal  of  the 
teacher  is  a  headmastership,  where  he  practi- 
cally ceases  to  be  one  who  teaches  ! 

This  I  point  out,  not  in  order  to  condemn, 
for  it  is  probably  in  large  measure  unavoidable. 
But  surely  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the 
machinery  should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  pro- 
duct of  it.  It  is  the  product  wre  are  anxious 
about ;  it  is  for  its  sake  that  the  machinery 
exists.  Plainly  the  educator  cannot  do  two 
things  at  once.  So  much  time  and  energy 
bestowed  upon  mere  management  means  so 
much  time  and  energy  withdrawn  from  pro- 
ductive teaching ;  nothing  short  of  necessity 
justifies  the  withdrawal.  Every  true  teacher 
wishes  to  teach.  He  should  have  a  free  hand 
for  the  purpose  and  the  assurance  that  if  he  do 
the  work  well  he  shall  not  have  to  devote  his 
spare  hours  to  the  problem  whether  he  is  to 
live  or  starve. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  the  inference  regard- 
ing administration  is  that  it  should  be  reduced 
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to  the  simplest  elements  consistent  with  the 
conditions  under  which  we  live,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  avoidable  interference  of  adminis- 
tration with  teaching.  In  the  old  days  a  school 
was  managed,  say  by  the  Burgh,  and  to  it  alone 
it  was  responsible.  Nowadays  the  same  school 
is  managed  by  the  School  Board.  But  while 
the  Burgh  had  practically  exclusive  powers, 
the  School  Board  has  only  limited  ones.  The 
management  is  vested  in  the  Board,  but  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  funds  comes  from  the 
Government,  which  imposes  its  conditions,  or 
from  the  County  or  Burgh  Council,  which  im- 
poses its  conditions  ;  and  above  and  beyond  this 
the  virtual  control  of  the  higher  work  is  with 
the  unauthorised  government,  the  University, 
which  in  turn  imposes  its  conditions.  If  school- 
keeping  were  a  game ,  this  hide-and-seek  process 
would  be  all  very  well,  it  might  be  even  highly 
diverting.  When  it  has  to  do  with  such  a 
serious  matter  as  the  equipment  of  our  youth 
for  the  moral  and  material  battle  of  life,  the 
matter  becomes  one  of  grim  sober  earnest.  The 
real  problem  is  not  construction  of  machinery, 
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but  lies  behind  in  the  efficiency,  the  vitality, 
the  very  existence  of  the  school  itself. 

How,  then,  is  the  school  to  be  managed  to 
the  utmost  profit  of  its  pupils?  First,  it  would 
seem  that  the  simplest  management  is  the  best ; 
that  is  to  say,  each  school  should  be  wholly 
and  entirely  under  the  management  of  a  single 
body,  sufficiently  provided  with  funds,  to  which 
it  shall  be  responsible  for  its  working  through- 
out. How  this  is  to  be  done  is  the  difficulty, 
one  of  several  difficulties  it  must  be  admitted. 
For  immediately  such  questions  arise  as  these  : 
How  are  the  interests  of  the  two  bodies  which 
meantime  provide  the  funds,  the  Government 
and  the  locality,  to  be  reconciled?  Are  Second- 
ary Schools  and  Elementary  Schools  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  authority?  What  is  the 
position  of  Endowed  Schools  to  be?  And 
there  are  many  subsidiary  points  besides  to  be 
settled. 

Of  these  questions  the  most  important  appears 
to  me  to  be  that  connected  with  the  locality— 
the  local  governing  body.  The  reason  is  that 
this  more  nearly  affects  the  life  and  work  of 
the  school  than  does  any  other.  The  Govern- 
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ment  is  far  away ;  it  may  threaten  and  thunder, 
but  it  is  only  an  echo  that  reaches  the  remote 
corners  of  the  land.  The  schools  do  not  greatly 
care  what  the  Government  thinks  or  says,  pro- 
vided the  grants  come  all  right.  No  Govern- 
ment Department  can  make  itself  felt  as  a 
living  force,  as  the  public  opinion  of  a  district 
and  personal  contact  of  governors  and  teachers 
can  and  do.  The  local  body  has  the  patronage, 
too,  and  this  produces  a  very  marked  effect, 
some  believe  a  much  too  marked  effect  in 
numerous  cases.  The  influence  of  a  strong 
Government  Department  is  very  great ,  and  may 
be  very  beneficial,  but  it  does  not  tell  directly 
on  the  school  in  a  positive  way  as  the  influence 
of  a  local  body  does.  Schools  will  avoid  loss  of 
grant ,  they  will  endeavour  to  earn  the  ' '  highest 
grant,"  they  will  seek  to  have  favourable  "  re- 
ports "  as  conducive  to  this.  But  the  tone  and 
quality  of  the  teaching  are  derived  from  the 
locality.  It  is  unfortunate  that  different  autho- 
rities should  ever  judge  by  different  standards 
and  speak  with  different  voices,  but,  if  they  do, 
the  preference  will  gravitate  toward  that  ruling 
power  which  lies  closer  at  hand,  and  all  the 
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more  certainly  if  it  exercise  the  patronage  iii 
appointments. 

Besides  the  power  exercised  through  rates 
and  patronage,  the  local  body,  as  representing 
the  parents  of  pupils,  is  calculated  to  do  much 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  teacher's  effort 
and  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  difficult  and 
critical  duties  of  discipline  and  moral  control. 
Further,  the  educational  wants  of  the  district 
are  through  it  brought  home  to  the  school ;  the 
teacher  is  kept  in  touch  with  changing  require- 
ments, the  governing  body  mediates  between 
him  and  the  public,  asserting  his  interests, 
defending  his  procedure,  preventing  the  forcing 
of  his  hands  through  rash  and  ill-considered 
innovation,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  him 
up  to  the  standard  of  current  needs  and  not 
suffering  him  to  lag  behind  in  the  educational 
race.  All  this  and  a  great  deal  more  an  efficient 
local  body  can  do. 

Again,  one  hardly  needs  to  allude  to  the  fact, 
once  adverted  to  already,  that  throughout  Scot- 
land local  patriotism  is  a  highly-developed  sen- 
timent. Each  locality,  each  city,  and  still  more 
each  village  and  each  parish,  has  the  greatest 
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pride  in  its  own  institutions  and  its  own  pro- 
ducts ;  it  follows  with  the  utmost  interest  and 
satisfaction  the  career  of  its  sons  who  have 
gone  forth  to  win  fame  and  fortune  in  war, 
in  commerce,  in  literature,  in  affairs.  This  is 
closely  connected  with  the  schools,  which  are 
rightly  regarded  as  instrumental,  more  than 
any  other  agency,  in  producing  such  results. 
The  management  of  its  schools  enlists  the  local 
patriotism  to  an  extent  that  few  things  do ;  if 
it  acts  on  the  schools,  it  reacts  as  a  powerful 
leavening  influence  on  the  whole  community. 
A  distinct  loss  is  suffered  if  anything  is  done 
to  impair  the  bond.  The  matter  is  not  so  much 
one  of  obtaining  powrer  as  of  assuming  respon- 
sibility ;  the  locality  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  its  school,  and  so  much  power 
granted  to  it  that  its  duty  may  be  fully  dis- 
charged. Whatever  faults  may  be  incidental 
to  such  a  system,  and  however  incomplete  it 
may  be  in  itself,  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
it  is  the  most  necessary  part  of  the  whole 
machinery.  Such  a  conclusion  is  forced  upon 
any  one  who  has  regard  either  to  the  past  history 
or  the  present  conditions  of  Scotch  Education, 
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There  are  two  distinct  grades  of  school,  and 
if  each  school  is  to  have  a  local  governing  body 
with  large  powers,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
question  as  to  the  relation  of  the  government 
of  the  two  grades.  Is  there  to  be  one  govern- 
ing body  for  Elementary  Education  and  a 
different  one  for  Secondary?  and,  if  so,  how  are 
they  to  be  related  to  one  another? 

At  first  sight  it  must  be  allowed  that  there 
is  a  strong  case  for  two  bodies.  It  might,  for 
example,  be  urged  that  Elementary  Education 
is  for  the  many,  Secondary  for  the  few ;  the 
former  compulsory,  the  latter  optional ;  the  one 
provided  by  the  community,  the  other  by  the 
individual;  the  one  a  national  concern,  the 
other  a  private  concern.  Elementary  Schools 
must  be  brought  to  the  doors  of  the  people ,  they 
must  be  scattered  thickly  all  over  the  land. 
Pupils  must  find  their  own  way  to  the  Second- 
ary Schools,  which  should  be  at  convenient 
centres,  but  cannot  be  within  reach  of  all. 
Elementary  Schools  are  popular  institutions, 
schools  of  the  people,  to  be  managed  by  the 
people ;  Secondary  Schools  are  at  best  only 
semi-popular,  hardly  that  even,  to  be  managed 
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by  the  select  few  who  are  interested  in  them, 
and  must  be  prepared  to  show  their  interest  by 
paying  for  them. 

Arguments  of  this  kind  contain  a  measure  of 
truth  which  imparts  plausibility  to  them,  but 
they  will  be  found  to  rest  on  a  radical  mis- 
conception.     Secondary    Schools — and    be    It 
always  borne  in  mind  that  ' '  Secondary  ' '  covers 
and    includes    "  Technical  " — are    a    national 
concern   and   as  much   a   popular   concern   as 
Elementary  ones.     They  are  as  vital  to  national 
interests  as  any  other  class  of  schools.    Nothing 
but  harm  comes  of  looking  upon  Education  as 
divisible  into  parts,  each  part  an  interest  of 
a  separate  class  of  the  community.     If  that  was 
ever  true  in  Scotland,  which  may  be  doubted, 
it  is  not  true  now.     The  Secondary  School  is, 
to  be  sure,  the  school  of  the  few,  and  must 
always  be  so,  and  the  University  is  the  school 
of  the  still  fewer.     But  this  does  not  prevent 
their  being  national  institutions.     The  few  do 
not  belong  to  any  particular  class  or  section  of 
the  community  :  they  are  drawn  alike,  if  not 
in  equal  numbers,  from  all  classes.     They  are 
the  few  not  of  birth  or  rank,  but  the  few  of 
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talent  and  capacity,  the  destined  leaders  in 
every  branch  of  the  nation's  work,  whom  it  is 
worth  the  nation's  while  to  train  to  the  utmost. 
The  gradations  of  rank  in  Scotland,  as  re- 
lated to  Education,  do  not  present  any  great 
extremes.  We  may  leave  out  of  the  count  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  are  not  as  a  rule  edu- 
cated in  our  public  institutions  at  all.  All  the 
rest  of  the  population  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  middle  class  and  lower  class.  The  extreme 
difference  is  not  great,  it  may  be  taken  as  that 
between  a  successful  professional  man  and  a 
humble  industrial  worker.  The  students  from 
both  classes  meet  on  a  common  basis  in  Second- 
ary School  and  University.  As  many  of  the 
best  pupils  are,  perhaps,  drawn  from  the  one 
class  as  from  the  other.  The  country  is 
thoroughly  democratic  in  its  education ;  the 
advent  of  free  education  and  the  extension  of 
subventions  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  bur- 
saries, free  places,  railway  fares,  etc.,  have  tended 
to  make  it  increasingly  so.  Probably  the  con- 
jecture is  not  far  from  the  truth  that  there 
is  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of 
Higher  Education  in  the  better  class  "  work- 
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ing  man  "  than  in  a  great  many  of  the  com- 
mercial class;  as  for  the  professional  class,  it 
is  but  natural  that  they  should  set  high  store 
by  it,  as  they  usually  do. 

The  contention  is  baseless  then  which  would 
separate  Elementary  and  Secondary  on  grounds 
of  their  applicability  to  different  ranks  or  classes 
of  the  community.  Secondary  has  within  its 
limits  an  equal  claim  with  Elementary  on  pub- 
lic resources,  imperial  and  local.  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  even  for  making  Second- 
ary Education  as  free  to  the  pupil  as  Ele- 
mentary is;  but  in  this  question,  besides 
educational  considerations,  there  are  involved 
elements  of  policy  which  it  would  be  apart 
from  our  purpose  to  discuss  here.  The  position 
is  sufficiently  secure  if  it  is  admitted  that 
Secondary  has  a  full  claim  on  the  community, 
whether  it  choose  or  require  to  exercise  the 
claim  to  the  fullest  extent  or  not.  There  is 
absolutely  no  ground  for  separating  Elementary 
Schools  from  Secondary  in  respect  of  manage- 
ment which  can  have  for  its  support  supposed 
interests  of  different  classes  of  the  community. 
The  case  rests  here  merely  on  the  function  of 
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the  Secondary  School  as  a  Day  School;  but 
when  we  include  the  sphere  of  its  activity  in 
respect  to  more  strictly  Technical  Instruction 
imparted  in  the  Evening  School,  which  will 
be  discussed  at  some  length  in  our  concluding 
chapter,  it  is  enormously  strengthened.  The 
Continuation  School,  which  is  three  parts 
Secondary,  is  becoming  as  necessary  a  portion 
of  our  educational  system  as  the  Elementary 
School  itself.  Would  that  it  were  as  universal 
in  its  application  to  our  youth. 

The  other  chief  argument  is  that  Elementary 
Schools  are  many,  Secondary  few.  This  is 
true,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  every  one 
pupil  regularly  pursuing  a  Secondary  course 
there  are  ten,  or  perhaps  fifteen,  pursuing  an 
Elementary.  Every  parent  is  interested  in 
the  latter,  only  a  tithe  of  parents  in  the  former. 

We  shall  here,  however,  distinguish  between 
actual  and  potential  interest,  for  every  parent 
possesses  the  latter.  But  otherwise  the  facts 
must  be  allowed  their  due  weight.  The  Ele- 
mentary School  supplies  a  small  area,  a  small 
portion  of  the  population,  it  comes  close  to 
every  home  and  family ;  the  Secondary  School 
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is  rather  remote,  it  serves  a  large  area,  a  large 
number  of  the  population. 

But  another  element  here  emerges  which 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  received  the  pro- 
minence which  it  deserves,  or,  indeed,  to  have 
received  any  separate,  distinct  recognition; 
that  is,  the  distribution  of  population.  There 
may  be  occasion  subsequently  to  dwell  on  this, 
but  it  first  finds  a  place  when  we  consider  the 
distribution  of  the  schools  of  various  kinds.  In 
the  large  towns  of  Scotland,  like  other  large 
towns,  we  have  the  population  crowded  into 
small  spaces ;  the  actual  rate  varies  from  over 
30,000  per  square  mile  in  the  large  Burghs  of 
Lanarkshire  to  15,000  in  Aberdeen,  where  the 
natural  boundaries  afforded  by  two  rivers 
suggested,  some  years  ago,  an  extension  of 
municipal  limits  considerably  beyond  the  area 
built  on.  The  average  might  be  put  at  fully 
25,000.  In  rural  areas  there  are  great  varieties, 
but  the  ^maximum  seems  to  be  in  Eenfrew- 
shire,  where,  apart  from  the  large  Burghs,  it 
is  slightly  over  350  per  square  mile.  In  Lan- 
arkshire it  is  about  320,  while  in  Forfarshire, 
exclusive  of  Dundee,  it  sinks  to  141,  and  in 
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Aberdeenshire,  outside  the  city,  to  77  per  square 
mile.  In  these  four  counties  the  average  dis- 
tribution, including  all  towns,  is  respectively 
1,123,  1,523,  325,  154.  The  results  might  be 
tabulated  thus  :  — 

Distribution  of  population 

per  square  mile. 

In  towns.  Rural  portions.    Average. 

Kenf rewshire  *  .     28,623  355  1,123 

Lanarkshire      .     31,977  323  1,523 

Forfarshire        .     28,780  (Dundee)  141  325 

Aberdeenshire  .     15,663  (Aberdeen)  77  154 

These  facts  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
They  show  that  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
the  location  of  the  Secondary  School  we  have 
two  sets  of  conditions  to  deal  with,  and  virtu- 
ally two  separate  problems.  The  difference 
between  urban  and  rural  forces  itself  on  the 
attention  at  every  step ;  yet  there  has  hardly 
ever  been  any  attempt  to  differentiate  them, 
except  in  remote  parts  of  the  Highlands. 

One  fact  more  must,  however,  be  reckoned, 
that  is,  the  means  of  communication.  Distri- 
bution is  not  quite  fairly  represented  by  resi- 

1  No  doubt  similar  results  hold  all  over  the  counties  of 
Scotland.  I  have  worked  them  out  only  for  Midlothian  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing.  They  are — Edinburgh  and  Leith, 
21,904  ;  rural  portions,  271 ;  average,  1,335. 
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dence,  and  especially  for  purposes  of  Secondary 
Education.  In  most  of  the  central  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  to  some  extent  elsewhere  in 
connection  with  the  large  cities,  there  are  sub- 
urban railway  and  tramway  services  which  bring 
large  portions  of  the  suburban  area  within  easy 
reach  of  the  city — to  those  who  can  afford  it. 
Thus  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  tap  large  sources 
of  supply  of  pupils  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles,  and  to  a  less  extent  Dundee  and 
Aberdeen  do  the  same.  Through  steam  and 
electricity  the  urban  becomes  more  urban,  and 
by  contrast  the  rural  more  rural. 

With  this  modification,  then,  we  must  regard 
the  problem  of  Education,  especially  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Secondary  School  and  its  govern- 
ing body  as  separate  and  distinct  in  town  and 
in  county.  In  the  one  the  population  within 
a  radius,  say,  of  two  miles — a  walking  distance 
— is  to  be  counted  by  the  hundred  thousand, 
in  the  other  by  the  hundred.  Railway  com- 
munication aids  the  one,  bad  roads  hinder  the 
other. 

This  has  an  important  bearing  on  local  ad- 
ministration,  and  here  we  may  advert  for  a 
7* 
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moment   to   the   educational   relation   of   Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  as  bearing  on  this. 

To  certain  pupils,  the  majority,  elementary 
instruction  is  an  end  in  itself ;  it  is  all  the  day 
school  education  they  can  hope  to  get  :  school 
days  are  over  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  To  cer- 
tain other  pupils,  however,  the  select  minority, 
the  aristocracy  of  intellect,  it  is  but  the  first 
stage  in  an  extended  course.  No  distinct  line 
can  be  drawn  between  the  two  classes,  nor  can 
a  clearly  marked  division  be  established  where 
the  Elementary  course  of  a  pupil  who  is  to 
continue  his  studies  passes  into  the  Secondary. 
The  Elementary  School,  in  its  compulsory 
stage,  trenches  on  the  sphere  of  the  Secondary  ; 
the  Secondary,  on  the  other  hand,  desires  to 
secure  its  pupils  long  before  the  age  of  fourteen. 
The  transitional  period  is  at  present  set  down  as 
twelve  to  fourteen ,  it  might  be  a  little  earlier  ;  it 
has  given  rise  to  the  greatest  practical  difficulties 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  Elementary  School  in 
recent  years,  "  et  adhuc  sub  judice  Us  est  ". 

The  difficulty  is  familiar  to  all  concerned  in 
any  way  with  the  management  of  Elementary 
Schools.  There  is  a  certain  necessary  curricu- 
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him,  popularly  known  as  ''standard"  work, 
which  every  pupil  has  to  take,  about  the  merits 
of  which  there  is  no  question.  It  occupies  the 
average  pupil  up  to  about  the  age  of  twelve. 
Of  the  pupils  over  twelve  there  are  two  classes  : 
the  many,  who  are  to  quit  school  at  fourteen ; 
the  few,  who  are  to  continue  at  studies  till  the 
age  of  sixteen,  or  it  may  be  further.  Are  the 
educational  requirements  of  the  two  classes 
identical,  or  ought  a  separate  curriculum  to 
be  provided  for  either?  Not  seldom  the  special 
aptitude  shown  during  the  transition  period 
determines  the  prolongation  of  the  study.  If 
a  Secondary  course  is  to  be  taken  up,  the  sooner 
after  twelve  it  is  done  the  better ;  even  twelve 
is  late  enough.  The  Secondary  School  wishes 
to  catch  its  pupils  young ;  naturally  the  Ele- 
mentary School  wishes  to  retain  them  as  long 
as  it  can.  Transplanting  is  dangerous,  and 
especially  so  unless  there  is  to  be  time  given 
to  obtain  a  firm  root  in  the  new  soil.  Better 
allow  pupils  to  remain  till  fourteen  at  the 
Elementary  School  than  remove  them  to  the 
Secondary  if  they  are  to  leave  it  at  fourteen. 
Better  get  the  pupils  to  Secondary  studies  at 
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twelve  if  they  are  to  take  a  moderately  com- 
plete Secondary  course.  The  practical  sohi- 
tion  has  not  yet  been  found,  but  this  at  least 
is  certain,  that  the  difficulty  will  be  enormously 
aggravated  if  there  are  independent,  and  to 
some  extent  rival,  bodies  managing  the  two 
sets  of  schools.  On  this  ground  the  argument 
for  a  single  governing  body  becomes  of  the  very 
strongest. 

There  remains  now  to  consider  whether  the 
element  of  distance  ought  to  be  allowed  pre- 
dominant weight,  or  how  it  stands  in  regard 
to  educational  efficiency,  grading  and  co-opera- 
tion. The  Elementary  School  is  the  popular 
school  and  should  be  in  touch  with  the  people. 
Very  good ;  ergo  it  must  be  subject  to  popular 
control,  it  must  be  managed  by  the  people. 
We  shall  see  by-and-by  what  this  may  mean. 
The  Secondary  School  is  remote  from  the 
people  in  a  "  centre,"  it  does  not  concern 
the  people  so  very  much,  it  may  be  managed 
by  any  far-away  body  that  will  take  the  trouble 
and  that  will  provide  the  means.  So  the 
argument  shapes  itself. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  idea  of 
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popular  and  non-popular  schools  is  a  delusion. 
The  local  community,  we  have  seen,  must  have 
the  management  of  its  schools  if  the  most  is  to 
be  made  of  them.  But  what  justification  is 
there  for  separating  the  grades  of  schools? 
The  community  cannot  be  allowed  to  shirk  the 
responsibility  of  managing  and  maintaining  its 
Secondary  Schools  any  more  than  its  Elemen- 
tary :  they  are  just  as  much  a  national  concern 
as  the  other.  That  they  are  not  compulsory 
may  be  a  compliment  to  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  nation,  which  may  be  expected 
to  recognise  .their  value  and  place ,  but  is  no 
ground  for  their  neglect. 

But  to  return.  In  seeking  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  management  we  have  still  to  see 
what  conclusion  is  warranted  by  the  facts  re- 
garding the  local  position  of  Secondary  Schools 
in  town  and  county  respectively.  In  town  the 
location  presents  no  difficulty  whatever.  The 
Secondary  School  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  near  the  homes  of  the  pupils  as  the  Ele- 
mentary. A  pupil  of  fifteen  years  of  age  will 
have  no  greater  difficulty  in  finding  his  way  to 
the  Secondary  School  distant,  say,  a  couple  of 
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miles  than  the  child  of  eight  or  ten  in  tra- 
versing a  fourth  of  the  distance,  all  the  more 
as  the  latter  has  to  make  the  journey  twice 
a  day,  the  former  usually  only  once.  The 
Secondary  pupil  has  increased  power  of  loco- 
motion which  in  part  removes  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  a  school  somewhat  more  remote  than 
would  be  suitable  for  children  of  more  tender 
years.  A  large  town  can  easily  maintain  one 
Secondary  School,  probably  more  than  one; 
it  can  easily  provide  a  complete  graded  course 
of  training  up  to  the  University  independently 
of  any  external  body. 

The  governing  body,  too,  in  a  city  can  be  in 
equally  close  touch  with  all  grades  of  Education. 
Distance  presents  no  obstacle.  The  Burgh  or 
Grammar  School,  or  College  or  Institute,  or 
Technical  School  is  quite  as  easy  of  access  as 
the  Elementary  Schools,  and  there  are  in  the 
local  body  which  manages  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, no  less  fully  than  there  wrould  be  in  a 
separate  authority,  the  local  touch  and  local 
interest  which  are  so  desirable  to  ensure  a 
solid  basis  for  the  school  and  to  maintain 
activity  and  efficiency  in  its  work. 
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On  the  negative  side  there  seems  no  valid 
objection  to  the  single  management  of  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  in  Burghs.  But  we  can  go 
a  step  further  and  urge  an  important  positive 
reason.  In  cities  the  relation  of  schools  to 
one  another  in  respect  to  grading  is  specially 
important.  Unless  all  are  under  one  manage- 
ment adjustment  is  rendered  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  At  best  the  transition  between  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  is  hazardous  and  criti- 
cal. If  the  schools  of  either  grade  are  divorced 
in  management  the  difficulty  is  so  aggravated 
as  to  become  an  actual  bar  to  progress.  Con- 
fining ourselves  for  the  moment  to  the  Burghs 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  any  separa- 
tion in  management  is  incompatible  with  the 
highest  results  in  efficiency.  The  two  bodies, 
if  there  are  two,  will  be  in  part  ignorant  of 
each  other's  policy  and  action ;  judging  from 
experience  each  will  be  jealous  of  its  rights 
and  privileges ;  it  will  be  fortunate  if  they  are 
not  to  some  extent  in  actual  antagonism. 

On  three  main  grounds  wTe  conclude  that  in 
Burghs.  Elementary  and  Secondary  ought  to  be 
under  the  same  management  :  — 
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(a)  The  recognition  of  the  national  character 
of  Secondary  Education  is  thus  ensured,  and 
its  claim  on  public  support  is  firmly  established 
through  the  association  of  the  common  interests 
of  Education  in  common  management. 

(b)  There  is  no  other  method  by  which  pro- 
per grading  of  schools  and  the  classes  in  them 
can  be  secured. 

(c)  It  tends  to  simplification  and  consequent 
ease  and  economy  of  management,  and  obviates 
risk  of  overlapping  and  injurious  competition. 

We  may  add  as  the  satisfying  of  a  desirable 
condition,  though  perhaps  hardly  a  ground, 
that,  if  the  governing  body  is,  as  is  assumed, 
a  popularly  elected  one,  the  arrangement  pre- 
serves the  desirable  contact  and  sympathy 
between  school  and  governing  body,  which  is 
a  source  of  strength  and  of  success. 

Uniformity  would  suggest  that  a  similar 
arrangement  should  hold  in  the  rural  area,  but 
analogy  does  not  quite  settle  the  question. 
Sacrifice  to  mechanical  uniformity  is  unjusti- 
fiable where  conditions  vary  so  widely  as  to 
render  a  uniform  system  inapplicable.  Un- 
doubtedlv  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
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circumstances  in  the  latter  case,  and  it  must 
be  matter  for  deliberation  whether  they  will 
be  fully  met  by  a  plan  which  suits  the  urban 
area.  Mutatis  mutandis  two  of  the  grounds 
urged  above  apply  with  equal  force.  Simpli- 
fication of  management  and  due  recognition  of 
the  equal  claims  of  Secondary  with  Elementary 
Education  will  be  no  less  forcible  reasons  in 
country  than  in  town.  But  grading  stands 
in  a  somewhat  different  position,  while  the 
condition  about  distance  presents  great  diffi- 
culty. 

If  we  take  purely  rural  areas  in  Scotland  we 
shall  find  no  Secondary  Schools  at  all.  Even 
if  we  include  village  communities,  i.e.,  places 
with  a  population  not  exceeding  2,000,  we 
shall,  with  one  exception,  find  the  same  state 
of  matters.  But  evidently,  in  order  to  find  a 
unit  of  population  for  a  Secondary  School,  we 
must  go  much  higher  than  a  population  of 
2,000— it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  higher 
or  where  the  line  between  rural  and  urban  for 
educational  purposes  should  be  drawn.  The  two 
categories  of  rural  and  village  as  defined  above 
embrace  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popu- 
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lation  of  Scotland ;  but  for  reasons  which  we 
need  not  here  discuss  we  might  with  much 
greater  truth  roughly  estimate  the  population 
as  about  equally  divided  between  urban  and 
rural,  and  reckon  50  per  cent,  as  rural. 

In  the  wholly  rural  areas  it  would  appear 
that  the  management  of  Secondary  Schools  is 
simplicity  itself ! — there  are  no  such  schools. 
But  this  is  not  an  end  of  the  matter  :  there  is 
Secondary  Education  though  there  are  not 
Secondary  Schools.  There  are  Secondary  de- 
partments, and,  as  has  been  seen,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  the  Secondary  work  done  in  the 
Elementary  School  itself.1 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  that  Secondary 
and  higher  instruction  seems  to  be  most  sought 
after  where  the  facilities  for  it  are  least.  The 
average  percentage  of  the  population,  aged  four- 

luThe  connection  between  the  Parochial  and  Burgh 
Schools  and  the  University  is  therefore  an  essential  element 
in  our  scheme  of  national  education.  The  only  way  in  which 
this  essential  element  can  be  preserved,  is  by  insisting  that 
the  teachers  in  every  Burgh  or  Secondary  School,  and  many 
of  the  Parochial  Schools,  should  be  capable  of  instructing 
their  pupils,  not  only  in  the  subjects  common  to  all  Primary 
Schools,  but  in  the  elements  of  Latin,  Mathematics  and 
Greek"  (Report  of  Argyll  Commission,  vol.  iii.,  p.  10). 
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teen  to  twenty,1  in  receipt  of  instruction  is 
10'24.  The  distribution,  however,  shows  con- 
siderable variation,  for  while  the  south-western 
district  (Eenfrew,  Ayr,  Lanark)  gives  only  7 '90 
per  cent.,  the  north-western  (Eoss  and  Cro- 
marty,  Inverness)  rises  to  22  '11.  The  highest 
individual  county  is  Boss  and  Cromarty,  with 
22'87  per  cent.,  and  the  adjacent  county  of 
Sutherland  comes  close  to  it  with  22 '16.  These, 
with  Inverness  and  Caithness,  are  the  only 
counties  with  over  20  per  cent.  That  is  to 
say,  the  great  manufacturing  and  industrial 
south-western  division,  with  a  total  population 
of  1,862,775,  furnishes  18,003  pupils  of  Second- 
ary Education ;  while  the  rural  north-western 
division,  with  a  population  of  only  166,554, 
furnishes  to  Higher  Education  no  fewer  than 
4,430  pupils  :  with  a  population  of  one-eleventh 
it  supplies  one-fourth  as  many  students  of 
Higher  Education. 

These  are  only  typical  instances,  for  a  similar 
state  of  matters  holds  all  through.  The  causes 

1  These  are  the  ^Registrar's  figures  in  the  census  return  for 
1901 ;  fourteen  to  eighteen  would  have  suited  the  purposes 
of  Secondary  Education  better. 
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are  quite  explicable,  but  they  do  not  detract 
from  the  importance  of  the  fact,  which  is  that 
the  Higher  Education  is  relatively  a  much  more 
pressing  question  in  the  rural  than  in  the 
urban  portions  of  the  country.  In  a  busy 
commercial  and  industrial  community  there  is 
abundance  of  remunerative  work,  even  for  boys 
or  girls  :  there  are  many  outlets  and  avenues 
of  promotion  open  to  enterprising  youth.  In 
the  remote  pastoral  and  agricultural  districts 
there  is  no  such  opportunity.  The  main,  often 
the  one,  outlet  is  Education  through  the  School 
to  the  University,  through  the  University  to  the 
arena  of  life. 

Secondary  Education  is  thus  not  only  a  more 
difficult  matter  to  deal  with  in  rural  areas,  but 
it  is  of  comparatively  much  greater  importance 
to  the  inhabitants  than  in  towns. 

All  this  surely  bears  closely  on  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  the  management  of  Element- 
ary and  Secondary  Education.  In  the  rural 
area  the  latter  is  highly  important.  It  cannot 
be  dispensed  with,  and,  as  separate  schools 
cannot  be  provided,  it  must  be  carried  on  along 
with  the  former  in  the  same  institutions,  by 
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the  same  teachers.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case  pupils  cannot  be  transferred  at  a  certain 
age  from  one  school  to  another — from  a  rural 
to  a  central  one— except  in  the  few  cases  of 
selected  pupils  of  comparatively  mature  age, 
say  sixteen  or  thereby,  who  may  be  so  sent 
with  bursaries.  It  may  be  at  once  granted  that 
a  great  central  school  with  a  specialised  cur- 
riculum, specialists  as  teachers,  and  full  equip- 
ment of  laboratories  and  workshops,  will  impart 
a  much  more  efficient  course  of  Secondary 
training,  especially  in  the  various  branches  of 
science,  than  can  the  rural  or  village  school, 
with  at  best  a  Secondary  department.  There 
may,  it  is  true,  be  found  some  compensations 
in  the  smaller  school  and  in  the  less  complete 
apparatus.  But  neither  of  these  facts  is  quite 
the  point.  The  point  is  that  the  whole  rural 
population  interested  in  Secondary  Education 
cannot  be  transferred  bodily  to  centres.  They 
cannot  be  taken  to  the  education,  the  education 
must  be  brought  to  them. 

There  is  another  reason  which  militates 
against  central  schools  in  rural  areas  which, 
even  if  in  part  sentimental,  requires  to  be  taken 
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into  account.    The  Scotch  are  a  domestic  people. 
Family  life  is  dear  to  them.      Much  store  is 
set  by  home  influence.     The  family  is  not  to 
be  lightly  broken  up ;  when  members  leave  it 
care  has  to  be  exercised  that  the  influences  to 
which  they  are  exposed  shall  not  be  prejudicial 
to  character.      As  often  as  not  circumstances 
do  not  enable  parents  to  make  proper  arrange- 
ments for  board  and  oversight  when  children 
are   obliged   to   reside    away   from   the   home. 
After  a  certain  age  children  must  in  any  case 
learn  to  look  out  for  themselves,  and  here  a 
careful  upbringing  ensures  the  development  of 
moral  qualities  which  are  a  safeguard  against 
idleness  and   temptation   at   the  period   when 
parental  restraint  is  of  necessity  removed.    But 
the  matter  of  age  is  the  vital  one.     A  boy  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
fight  his  own  battle,  but  not  so  one  of  twelve 
or  even  fourteen.     Hence  it  becomes  of  great 
importance  that  pupils  should  be  kept  as  long 
as  possible  at  their  local  schools ;  that  is ,  as 
long  as  a  suitable  curriculum  can  be  provided 
and   sufficient   stimulus   imparted.      Their   re- 
moval should  be  delayed  as  long  as  with  safety 
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can  be  done.  After  all,  moral  risk  is  a  much 
more  serious  matter  than  some  shortcoming 
from  ideal  educational  conditions.  Knox  saw 
this  clearly,  and  the  first  "  frute  and  com- 
moditie  "  of  the  system  he  sought  to  establish 
was ,  ' '  the  youth-head  and  tender  children  shall 
be  nourished  and  brought  up  in  virtue,  in  pre- 
sence of  their  friends ;  by  whose  good  attend- 
ance many  inconveniences  may  be  avoided,  in 
the  which  the  youth  commonly  falls,  either  by 
too  much  liberty,  which  they  have  in  strange 
and  unknown  places,  while  they  cannot  rule 
themselves ;  or  else  for  lack  of  good  attendance 
and  of  such  necessities  as  their  tender  age  re- 
quireth  ". 

The  Parish  School  was  a  growth  of  the 
circumstances  and  necessities  of  the  country, 
and  the  same  conditions  still  hold  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  country  still  requires 
schools  of  this  type,  whether  with  or  without 
modifications  we  need  not  here  inquire.  Along 
with  this  there  will  be  schools  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced character  :  a  distinct  Secondary  depart- 
ment will  be  developed  where  the  numbers  of 
pupils  admit  of  it.  These,  again,  will  lead  up 
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to  conveniently  placed  central  schools,  fully 
equipped  and  manned  for  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. All  these  must  be  in  relation  to  one 
another.  In  many  of  the  more  remote  schools 
Elementary  and  Secondary  must  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  up  to  a  certain  stage,  go  on  to- 
gether :  it  will  pass  the  wit  of  man  to  separate 
them  in  fact  or  in  management.  A  similar 
state  of  matters  will  prevail  with  the  more  fully 
developed  Secondary  department.  The  school 
to  which  it  is  attached  will  still  be  predomin- 
antly an  Elementary  School,  and  as  such  must 
be  to  some  extent  managed  by  the  authority 
for  Elementary  Education.  If  another  body 
is  to  be  introduced  there  must  be  some  scheme 
of  joint-management.  Only  when  we  come  to 
centres  with  distinctively  Secondary  Schools 
could  we  have  a  distinct  management  with  a 
definite  sphere  clearly  separated  from  the  Ele- 
mentary School. 

It  is  argued  that  if  the  central  school,  which 
draws  its  pupils  from  a  wide  area,  be  managed 
by  a  body  representative  of  that  area,  i.e.,  dis- 
trict or  county  authority,  the  authority  will  not 
be  in  that  close  touch  with  the  Elementary 
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School  which  is  desirable  for  the  healthy  activity 
of  the  latter.  The  parents  of  pupils  of  the 
Elementary  School  will  not  be  so  fully  repre- 
sented that  the  bonds  between  school  and  com- 
munity shall  be  firmly  cemented  and  their 
effective  co-operation  secured. 

Of  course,  it  might  happen,  and  often  would 
happen,  that  the  centre  was  a  burgh  with  an 
education  authority  of  its  own,  in  which  case 
pupils  would  pass  completely  out  of  the  rural 
conditions  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
But  assuming  that  there  are  cases,  as  there 
certainly  are,  where  the  centre  would  not  be 
sufficiently  populous  to  have  a  separate  autho- 
rity, which  is  the  type  that  concerns  us  in  this 
connection,  a  real  difficulty  here  arises,  and 
probably  there  is  no  solution  which  will  fully 
meet  it.  The  requirements  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  are,  in  this  particular  case,  partly  in- 
consistent with  one  another.  On  the  one  hand 
you  require  close  personal  interest  and  contact 
between  constituency  and  school ;  on  the  other 
you  require  an  authority,  free  from  local  pre- 
ferences and  prejudices,  which  will  take  a  fair 
view  of  the  total  requirement  of  a  wide  area 
8* 
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and  will  place  its  Secondary  School  or  Schools 
at  the  natural  and  convenient  points,  which 
will  not  regard  the  clamour  of  each  unit  which 
regards  its  own  locality  as  the  one  and  only 
natural  centre,  but  will  judge  impartially  in 
view  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  which,  indeed, 
it  alone  will  be  able  fully  to  appreciate.  Ex- 
tent of  area,  sparseness  of  population,  difficulty 
of  communication  introduce  elements  unknown 
in  the  city  :  no  method  of  management  is 
wholly  free  from  objection. 

The  two  chief  methods  suggested,  presumably 
the  only  two  possible,  are  (a)  separate  authori- 
ties for  Elementary  and  Secondary ;  (6)  one 
authority  for  both.  At  these  we  will  glance 
separately,  (a)  The  first  ensures  local  interest. 
It  keeps  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  com- 
munity in  full  view  of  the  school.  Public 
opinion  is  brought  to  bear  on  education.  The 
community  is  made  to  feel  the  responsibility 
of  the  burden  of  education.  Direct  represen- 
tation is  given  on  the  governing  body  to  those 
who  have  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  education, 
in  so  far  as  this  is  a  local  charge. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  continuity  of  educa- 
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tional  effort  is  secured  :  the  path  from  the 
Elementary  School  leads  nowhere.  Secondary 
Education  is  left  in  great  measure  out  of  its 
count.  There  is  no  co-operation  of  authority 
with  authority,  not  perhaps  from  any  dis- 
inclination to  co-operate,  but  because  of  the 
inherent  difficulty  of  united  harmonious  action 
among  the  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  authorities 
for  Elementary  Education  operating  within  the 
district  which  might  support  a  single  Secondary 
School.  The  divided  control  of  Elementary 
Education  may  be  quite  good  for  it,  and  would 
satisfy  us  if  there  was  nothing  to  come  after. 
But  it  altogether  fails  to  provide  for  Secondary 
Education,  and  not  only  so,  but  renders  complete 
provision  for  it  impossible,  unless  the  separate 
authority  for  Secondary  Education  have  some 
control  over  the  bodies  administering  Ele- 
mentary Schools.  Such  an  arrangement,  how- 
ever, is  precluded  by  the  assumption  of  the 
independence  of  each  authority  in  its  own 
sphere.  The  local  dilemma  seems  insoluble. 
In  fact,  the  only  method  of  procuring  efficient 
Secondary  management  with  two  co-ordinate 
authorities  is  to  render  one  subject  to  the  other  ! 
Truly  a  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
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(6)  The  single  authority  is  thus  the  only 
practicable  means  for  Secondary  Education ; 
but  for  Elementary  it  is  in  some  respects  not 
ideal.  It  does  not  come  sufficiently  close  to 
each  Elementary  School ;  public  opinion  loses 
something  of  its  force ;  the  taxpayer  has  not 
the  same  interest  in  the  school  as  when  he  can 
make  his  voice  heard  and  his  influence  felt  in 
the  smaller  local  body.  All  this  is  worth  con- 
sidering ;  a  balance  must  be  struck  between 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  question 
really  is,  to  which  of  the  alternatives  are  the 
objections  less  numerous  and  less  fatal?  Our 
view  will  be  coloured  a  good  deal  by  the  amount 
of  importance  we  attach  to  Elementary  and  to 
Secondary  respectively. 

Too  much  stress  may  easily  be  laid  on  the 
element  of  local  interest.  There  does  not  seem 
any  reason  why  in  the  larger  body  it  should 
be  destroyed  or  even  materially  suffer.  Each 
unit  of  area,  say  the  parish,  cannot,  under 
a  system  of  single  management,  have,  as  it 
at  present  has  on  the  School  Board,  five  or 
more  representatives  on  a  joint-authority  for  a 
district,  but  it  will  have  representation,  and 
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ought  to  have  adequate  representation.  No 
ratepayer  will  be  precluded  from  raising  his 
voice  if  he  feel  aggrieved ,  or  expressing  through 
his  representative  his  complaints  against  the 
established  order.  There  is  no  reason  why  an 
authority,  representative  of  a  large  area,  should 
not  be  in  close  touch  with  all  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  area.  No  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  cities  where  the  interests,  though  locally,  of 
course,  much  less  extended,  are  as  diverse,  and 
where  the  constituency  is,  when  counted  by 
heads,  far  more  numerous.  A  careful  scheme 
of  representation  is  required  for  the  wider  area, 
and  some  adjustment  of  rating  areas,  but  there  is 
no  inherent  disability  in  a  single  authority  over 
a  comparatively  large  area  exercising  due  super- 
vision and  making  its  influence  felt  throughout 
all  its  borders.  The  example  of  the  County 
Council  in  local  government  is  a  case  quite  in 
point  :  the  wideness  of  the  area  is  no  barrier 
to  close  touch  with  the  constituency. 

The  difficulties  incident  to  a  dual  administra- 
tion are  in  themselves  so  great,  even  where 
each  is  thoroughly  efficient  within  its  own 
sphere,  as  to  require  strong  justification.  Then 
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there  is  the  great  additional  expense  of  main- 
taining separate  administrations.  The  risk  of 
friction  and  the  possibility  of  deadlock,  if  the 
authorities  are  invested  with  co-equal  powers, 
all  tell  in  the  same  direction — strongly  against 
dual  control.  If  we  have  two  authorities  the 
one  will  have  simply  Elementary  Education 
and  nothing  more ;  the  other  must  have  certain 
powers  over  sections  and  departments  of  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  which  must  continue  to  do 
Secondary  work,  and  will  regulate  this  work 
so  as  to  make  it  part  of  the  system  up  to  which 
it  leads;  the  Elementary  authority  must,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  become  to  some  extent 
the  subordinate. 

If  we  have  one  authority  there  is  simplicity, 
there  is  economy — two  stages  of  Education,  in 
themselves  inseparable  in  actual  working  in  the 
schools  of  a  rural  area,  are  combined  into  one 
harmonious  whole  in  which  neither  is  neg- 
lected and  neither  is  unduly  pampered.  Order 
and  efficiency  and  system  become  possible. 
The  one  weak  point,  the  close  local  touch,  may 
be  remedied  by  efficient  representation  or  by 
other  means  to  be  indicated  in  the  sequel. 
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Although  much  more  might  be  said  upon  the 
question  of  single  versus  dual  control,  it  may 
be  thought  by  some  that  the  matter  has  been 
excessively  elaborated  even  as  it  is.  Un- 
doubtedly the  prevalent  feeling  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  single  governing  body,  and  the 
opinion  rests  on  solid  grounds.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  it  fulfils  all  the  desirable  conditions 
as  that  it  presents  far  fewer  difficulties  than 
the  other  method,  and  is,  indeed,  the  only  one 
that  gives  any  assurance  of  our  attaining  a 
moderately  simple  and,  at  the  same  time, 
popular  and  efficient  system  of  administration. 
For  Secondary  Education  it  is  the  sole  hope 
of  salvation. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  con- 
stitution of  the  proposed  body,  and  here  the 
first  question  will  naturally  be  whether  we 
possess  the  groundwork  for  the  reorganisation. 
Is  the  School  Board  in  fact  fitted  to  be  the  new 
authority?  Or,  failing  that,  can  the  Burgh  or 
County  Committee  supply  the  required  basis? 


CHAPTEE   IV. 

THE    SCHOOL   BOARD. 

ONE  principle  of  educational  reform,  as  of  all 
legislative  interference,  is  that  there  be  the 
minimum  of  change  necessary  to  effect  the  pur- 
pose in  view.  Historical  continuity  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  preserved,  traditions  should 
be  respected,  the  stages  in  the  evolution  should 
arise  by  natural  sequence  each  from  its  ante- 
cedent. Only  when  a  building  has  become 
utterly  useless  must  it  be  demolished  to  make 
room  for  a  new  one.  Eenewal  and  reconstruc- 
tion are  safer  and  more  economical  than  a  new 
erection,  especially  if  the  old  foundation  has 
been  securely  laid. 

This  we  shall  apply  to  the  case  in  hand. 
The  desire  is  not  to  ' '  clean  the  slate  ' '  and  10 
establish  a  brand-new  ideal  system,  which  is  a 
very  easy  matter— on  paper — but  to  modify 
existing  forms  to  suit  the  altered  conditions 

122 
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and  new  demands,  and  to  preserve  rather  than 
to  destroy  the  old.  Accordingly,  we  must 
examine  existing  agencies  for  educational  ad- 
ministration to  see  whether  they  are  capable 
of  reform  in  the  direction  required  before  we 
think  of  abolishing  them  and  replacing  them 
by  new  ones.  The  loss  involved  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  wholly  new  is  so  great  as 
to  justify  toleration  even  of  some  defects  in  the 
old. 

The  first  and  chief  existing  agency  is,  of 
course,  the  School  Board.  The  present  genera- 
tion is  so  familiar  with  this  body  that  it  regards 
it  as  part  of  the  long  established  order  of  things 
like  the  Parish  School  itself.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  so.  Any  one  of  forty-five  or  fifty  years 
of  age,  especially  if  engaged  in  scholastic  pur- 
suits or  interested  in  educational  progress,  has 
the  whole  history  of  the  School  Board  spread 
out  before  his  mental  vision.  The  School  Board 
is  almost  a  youthful  body,  not  much  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age.  Yet  we  are  not  quite  sure 
about  it,  whether  it  is  in  the  vigour  of  manhood 
or  the  decadence  of  senility.  Much  debate  has 
taken  place  regarding  its  work.  Has  it  been  a 
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success  or  a  failure?  Is  it  to  be  abolished  or 
rejuvenated?  People  who  ought  to  be  able  to 
judge  return  the  most  diverse  answers  to  these 
questions.  Other  causes  than  intelligent  zeal 
for  Education  have  often  much  to  do  with  the 
answer ;  but  even  without  any  prejudice  or 
malice  it  is  possible  quite  truthfully  to  render 
varying  accounts  of  the  School  Board  system. 
For  what  do  we  mean  by  School  Board  ?  On 
what  School  Board  or  kind  of  School  Board  is 
judgment  passed?  Is  it  of  the  petty  body  we 
speak  which  represents  an  area  with  100  in- 
habitants, administering  for  Elementary  Edu- 
cation alone  a  revenue  of  ^£150  or  less  per 
annum?  or  of  the  great  bodies,  educational 
parliaments,  entrusted  with  educational  inter- 
ests, through  all  the  various  grades,  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  inhabitants,  with  funds 
counted  annually  also  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds?  There  are  School  Boards  and 
School  Boards.  Between  the  extremes  there 
are  all  degrees  of  variation  :  bodies  of  varying 
number  from  five  to  fifteen ;  bodies  of  varying 
capacity  through  all  grades  of  efficiency — and 
inefficiency ;  bodies  dignified  and  bodies  un- 
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dignified,  competent  and  incompetent.  When 
one  man  speaks  of  School  Board  management 
he  has  in  his  eye  one  type  ;  when  another  speaks 
of  it  he  has  regard  possibly  to  a  totally  different 
type.  In  truth,  no  compendious  statement 
will  include  all  School  Boards,  and  no  com- 
pendious judgment  will  fairly  characterise  them 
all.  There  are  good,  even  excellent,  School 
Boards;  there  are  bad,  very  bad — fortunately 
a  small  minority — School  Boards ;  and  there 
are  indifferent  School  Boards.  And  of  what 
system,  with  such  enormous  diversities  in  size 
and  character,  and  with  such  wide  ramifica- 
tions, could  not  something  similar  be  said? 
Attempts  to  eulogise  or  to  condemn  School 
Boards  en  masse  seem  founded  on  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  facts.  Good  institutions  may  be 
turned  by  inefficient  agents  to  the  very  worst 
uses.  That  the  membership  of  School  Boards 
here  and  there  has  been  of  an  indifferent  stamp, 
that  individual  Boards  have  been  unenlightened 
and  occasionally  oppressive,  means  little  more 
than  that  educational  bodies  are  composed  of 
weak  mortals,  that  they  are  human  institutions 
subject  to  human  failings  and  limitations. 
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Criticism  of  the  School  Board  to  be  effective 
should  point  to  something  different  from  this ; 
it  should  prove,  if  it  can,  that  in  the  very  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  body  there  are  inherent 
defects  which  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming 
efficient  for  its  purpose,  and  should  point  out 
the  way  in  which  these  defects  have  shown 
themselves  evils  in  actual  working. 

The  School  Board  rests  on  the  theory  of 
direct  representation  of  those  who  have  to  pay 
for  Education  on  the  governing  body  that 
manages  and  controls  it.  The  School  Board 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  rating  body, 
although  persons  have  been  found,  with  a  show 
of  verbal  accuracy,  coupled  with  essential  false- 
hood, to  deny  this.  As  a  rating  body  it  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  responsible  to  the  ratepayers. 
This  is  one  valuable  principle,  and  should  not 
lightly  be  infringed.  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, sacred  or  inviolable  about  it ;  it  is  one  of 
political  expediency,  and  there  is  a  still  greater 
principle,  viz.,  efficiency.  If  the  two  should 
ever  conflict  the  former  would  have  to  give 
way.  But,  meantime,  be  it  allowed  that 
popular  control,  with  popular  responsibility 
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and  popular  interest,  is  in  itself  a  thing  to  be 
carefully  conserved. 

But  the  control  is  much  less  in  this  particu- 
lar case  than  it  looks  in  theory.  In  the  first 
place,  the  School  Board  has  to  carry  out  rules 
and  regulations  laid  down  for  it  by  a  higher 
authority.  In  numerous  instances  it  merely 
registers  and  executes  the  decrees  emanating 
from  an  invisible  hand  at  headquarters.  Its 
only  real  duty  in  such  cases  is  to  make  an 
occasional  appointment — the  duty  of  all  others 
for  which  a  popular  body  is  least  fitted. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  a  fatal  flaw 
in  the  method  of  election.  A  popular  system 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  people,  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  people.  The  cumulative  vote, 
by  which  School  Boards  are  elected,  is  a  care- 
fully devised  plan  for  the  representation  of  the 
minority.  Every  section  of  the  people  obtains 
representation ,  but  the  general  sense  of  the  com- 
munity cannot  find  expression  through  it.  Again 
and  again  candidates  with  a  greater  number  of 
individual  supporters  have  been  defeated  because 
cliques  or  sects  "  plumped  "  for  their  own  men. 
Citizens  commanding  general  respect  refuse 
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to  come  forward  under  these  conditions.  A 
method  of  election  which  makes  the  blind  zeal 
of  a  sectary  an  equivalent  at  the  poll— as  be- 
tween one  individual  candidate  and  another — 
to  the  reasoned  convictions  of  fifteen  sober 
citizens  does  not  require  much  argument  to 
condemn  it.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  extent 
of  the  mischief  done  by  the  cumulative  vote. 
Its  influence,  together  with  the  insignificance 
of  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  average 
School  Board,  seem  to  be  the  chief  means  of 
accounting  for  the  great  decline  of  popular  in- 
terest in  School  Board  matters  and  the  great 
dearth  of  suitable  candidates. 

Another  feature  in  the  mode  of  election  should 
be  noted  in  this  connection.  All  members  demit 
office  at  the  end  of  every  three  years.  The  result 
is  prejudicial  in  two  ways  :  first,  it  prevents 
the  continuity  of  existence  and  policy  essential 
to  systematic  administration;  second,  while  it 
may  lead  to  a  fervour  of  popular  interest  for 
a  few  weeks  at  the  triennial  election,  it  leaves 
much  too  long  a  gap  between  the  periods  of 
interest.  After  three  years  people  have  for- 
gotten what  the  old  issues  were,  There  is 
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not  the  steady,  continuous  pressure  of  public 
opinion ,  nor  are  there  the  renewed  opportunities 
of  discussing  educational  questions  which  an 
annual  election  of  a  third  part  of  the  members 
would  afford.  Something  of  the  apathy  that 
has  of  late  fallen  on  School  Board  elections  may 
perhaps  be  traced  to  this  cause. 

With  large  School  Boards  there  may  be 
another  reason  partly  conflicting  with  one  of 
the  preceding,  the  great  call  on  one's  time 
made  by  numerous  meetings  and  much  detail 
of  business.  School  Boards  are  entrusted  with 
matters  of  supreme  interest,  but  it  is  not  in- 
consistent with  this  that  their  powers  regarding 
them  are  confined  within  narrow  limits.  This 
might  be  illustrated  at  length  from  the  routine 
of  any  Burgh  School  Board  office. 

The  total  effect  of  these,  and  it  may  be  other, 
causes  has  been  to  render  the  theory  of  the 
School  Board  as  a  popular  representative  body 
in  great  measure  nugatory.  Admitting  the 
value  of  the  principle,  we  say  that  the  present 
School  Board  system  does  not  carry  it  out, 
and,  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  needs 
reform  in  its  machinery  to  give  effect  to  the 
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principle  it  professes  to  embody.  Of  all  the 
attendant  disabilities  the  cumulative  vote  is 
the  worst. 

The  School  Board  has  held  a  brief  for  Ele- 
mentary Education  which  has  been  a  main 
reason  why  it  has  been  regarded  in  many 
quarters  as  incompetent  to  manage  the  Higher 
Education.  The  inference  may  be  larger  than 
the  premises  warrant,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  fact.  More  than  one  cause  was 
probably  at  work  in  leading  the  School  Boards 
in  the  first  instance  to  neglect  the  higher  in 
favour  of  the  lower.  They  doubted  of  their 
statutory  powers,  with  what  amount  of  justi- 
fication the  legal  experts  must  inform  us. 
Elementary  Education  was  a  larger  affair.  It 
was,  in  1872,  more  clamant,  and  it  was  re- 
garded as  the  proper  and  peculiar  business  of 
a  popular  body.  The  statement  hardly  needs 
qualification  that  till  quite  recently  the  School 
Board  has  not  recognised  the  popular  and 
national  character  of  Higher  Education.  Ele- 
mentary was  regarded  as  a  fair  charge  on  the 
rates  ;  Secondary  was  not.1  There  were  grants 

1  An  Illustration  may  be  cited  not  more  than  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  old.  According  to  an  old  arrangement  certain 
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to  be  earned  for  Elementary  Education  by 
efficient  administration.  Secondary  earned  no- 
thing— it  was  a  source  of  expense. 

In  justice,  too,  it  must  be  added  that  there 
were  a  great  many  drawbacks  with  which  the 
School  Boards  had  to  contend.  Their  hands 
were  full  in  the  first  years,  they  were  not 
specially  charged  with  the  oversight  of  Second- 
ary Education,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  about 
half  the  Public  Secondary  Schools  of  the  country 
were  not  under  their  management  at  all,  but 
were  Endowed  Schools.  Too  much  should 
riot  be  made  of  the  apathy  of  the  earlier  days 
of  School  Boards  in  the  matter  of  Secondary 
Schools.  In  more  recent  years,  when  the 
position  and  powers  of  the  Boards  have  been 

of  the  masters  of  an  old  Secondary  School  "participated  "  in 
the  profits  of  the  school  under  certain  conditions.  Through 
a  variety  of  circumstances  the  profits  had  been  reduced  to 
nearly  vanishing  point.  The  School  Board  was  in  the  habit 
of  making  payments  to  account  during  the  year,  and  remit- 
ting the  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year.  On  the  occasion  in 
question  it  sent  a  communication  to  the  participating  masters 
toward  the  end  of  the  session  to  say  that  the  payments  made 
to  account  during  the  three  preceding  quarters  exceeded  the 
profits ;  there  was  nothing  for  the  fourth  quarter,  but  the 
Board  would  probably  not  ask  the  balance  overpaid  to  be 
refunded  !  It  should  be  added  that  the  Board  proved  rather 
better  than  its  word. 

9* 
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better  understood,  a  good  deal  has  been  done 
to  condone  for  it,  and  to  redeem  the  character 
of  the  Boards ,  where  they  have  had  resources  to 
draw  upon,  as  managers  of  higher  class  schools. 
Such  language,  however,  applies  only  to 
Burghs.  The  schools  scheduled  under  the  Act 
of  1872  as  Higher  Class  Public  Schools,  thence- 
forth to  be  managed  by  School  Boards  instead 
of  Burghs,  numbered  only  thirty.  The  vast 
majority  of  School  Boards  had  no  distinct 
Secondary  Schools  in  their  charge,  as  has  al- 
ready appeared.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  course  of  history, 
the  Burgh  School  Board  has  not  proved  itself 
incapable  of  managing  Secondary  Education. 
Within  its  limits  it  has  done  fairly  well.  With 
extended  powers  and  more  direct  responsibility 
for  Higher  Education  it  would  no  doubt  do 
still  better.  The  abolition  of  cumulative  voting 
would  do  something  to  encourage  more  influen- 
tial citizens  to  take  an  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Education,  and  this  would  be  to  the 
gain  of  Higher  Education  in  particular.  There 
are  also  possible  extensions  of  membership  and 
of  powers,  to  which  specific  reference  will  be 
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subsequently  made,  which  would  enhance  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  Boards  and  add  greatly 
to  public  confidence  and  to  efficiency. 

The  conclusion  forced  upon  an  impartial 
observer  is  that,  if  the  question  concerned 
Burghs  merely,  there  would  be  little  reason  to 
propose  the  abolition  of  School  Boards.  We 
have  seen  that  Elementary  and  Secondary  can- 
not be  separated  in  management  :  for  the  former 
we  require  a  body  elected  chiefly  by  popular 
vote.  So  far  as  the  history  of  School  Boards 
goes  there  does  not  seem  any  reason  why  such 
a  body  should  not  manage  Secondary  Educa- 
tion efficiently  also,  always  provided  that  the 
cumulative  vote  be  abolished,  that  the  powers 
of  Boards  are  enlarged  and  defined,  and  that 
special  interests,  to  be  hereafter  alluded  to, 
receive  due  recognition  and  representation. 

Burgh  School  Boards  have  on  the  whole  done 
their  duty  well  by  Elementary  Education. 
They  have  immensely  improved  the  conditions 
under  which  the  pupils  work ;  they  have  raised 
the  position  of  the  teacher ;  they  have  managed 
in  a  wonderful  way  to  get  the  children  to 
attend  school ;  they  have  worked  the  conscience 
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clause  in  a  charitable  spirit  and  have  avoided 
causes  of  friction ;  they  have  shown  a  lively 
interest  in  the  moral  well-being  of  the  schools, 
and  have  exercised,  as  fairly  as  perhaps  could 
have  been  expected,  the  invidious  patronage  of 
appointments  and  the  adjustment  of  salaries. 
They  have  not  done  everything,  but  they  have 
shown  themselves  open  to  conviction  and  ready 
to  advance.  There  has  been  light  and  shade, 
as  was  unavoidable.  There  have  been  cranks 
among  the  members,  bickerings  and  wrang- 
ling, overlooking  of  merit  among  teachers,  pro- 
motion of  the  wrong  man,  jealousy  sometimes. 
But  all  this  has  been  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  The  great  School  Boards  have  done  good 
service  to  Elementary  Education ;  they  are 
capable  of  doing  good  service  to  Secondary  if 
they  are  fairly  saddled  with  the  responsibility 
and  otherwise  allowed  a  free  hand. 

With  the  small  School  Boards  the  case  is 
much  different.1  It  would  be  quite  easy  to 

3  Any  attempt  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  "  large  " 
and  "  small "  would  immediately  raise  issues  which  are  ir- 
relevant to  the  matter  in  ha  :d.  The  type  of  "small"  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  is  a  remote  rural  parish  where  there 
are  ministers  of  rival  sects  on  the  Board  leading  a  government 
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condemn  the  School  Board  system  root  and 
branch  if  the  worst  kind  of  small  Board  were 
taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole.  There 
would  appear  to  be  a  large  amount  of  justice  in 
the  verdict.  And,  indeed,  there  are  so  many 
School  Boards  that  a  good  number  of  instances 
might  be  cited  in  support  of  any  particular 
sectional  judgment  that  might  be  thrust  upon 
public  notice.  There  are  in  all  970  School 
Boards  in  Scotland.  If  "  large  "  is  taken  to 
mean  representative  of  upwards  of  10,000 
inhabitants,  there  are  some  65  large  School 
Boards,  nearly  one-third  of  them  being  in 
Lanarkshire  alone.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  small  "  is  interpreted  with  reference  to  a 
population  under  1,000,  there  are  upwards  of 
380  such  Boards  :  between  the  limits  1,000  and 
10,000  lie  the  remaining  half  or  more  of  the 
total  number  of  Boards.  One  must  evidently 
be  very  cautious  in  applying  to  the  whole  in- 
ductions formed  regarding  the  score  or  two  of 
Boards,  whether  large  or  small,  with  whose 

of  three  and  an  opposition  of  two  respectively,  and  not  in- 
frequently exchanging  places  as  the  result  of  the  triennial 
election. 
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inner  working  one  may  be  more  or  less  familiar. 
Now,  with  these  qualifications,  what  are  we  to 
say  of  small  Boards? 

The  first  and  most  obvious  remark  is  that 
the  conditions  under  which  a  small  School 
Board  has  to  discharge  its  functions  are  such 
that  it  can  never  be  an  efficient  body.  This  is 
a  matter  altogether  apart  from  the  personnel  of 
the  Board.  There  may  be  the  most  excellent 
educationists,  the  most  admirable  administra- 
tors among  its  members,  but  what  can  they 
do?  Their  whole  function  is  of  the  most 
limited  character.  They  have  to  determine 
the  salaries  of  two  or  three  teachers  ;  this  being 
done,  they  draw  upon  the  Government  for 
grants  of  various  kinds  on  the  results  of  an 
inspection  with  which  they  have  little  to  do. 
The  balance  they  assess,  or  requisition,  wrhich 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Occasionally 
alterations  have  to  be  made  on  the  fabric  of  the 
school  or  schoolhouse.  But  the  Board's  judg- 
ment on  these  is  not  final.  The  pettiest  detail 
has  to  be  approved  and  sanctioned  by  a  Govern- 
ment Department.  From  time  to  time,  at 
varying  intervals,  an  appointment  of  a  head  or 
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assistant  teacher  has  to  be  made.  This  is  the 
one  opportunity  for  exercising  discernment, 
and  the  one  piece  of  real  power  left.  It  is 
generally  an  invidious  and  somewhat  thankless 
task,  and  no  one  would  voluntarily  undertake 
it.  The  prevalent  opinion  of  those  most  directly 
interested,  and  with  largest  experience  of  its 
working,  is  not  very  enthusiastic  in  favour  of 
the  exercise  of  patronage  by  small  Boards. 

Thus  the  small  rural  School  Board  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do.  Within  its  limits  it  may  be 
prudent  in  its  management  and  straightfor- 
ward in  its  patronage,  or  it  may  not.  There 
are  still  parishes  in  Scotland  where  the  ecclesi- 
astical test  is  as  real  as  anywhere  in  the 
world,  though  it  is  carefully  masked.  The  first 
question  asked  is  not  regarding  the  educational 
qualifications,  but  regarding  the  denomina- 
tional creed  of  the  candidate.  Even  when  the 
question  is  not  formulated,  the  more  or  less 
unconscious  bias  of  a  leading  member  or 
members  is  so  distinct  that  the  best  candidate 
may  be  deterred  altogether  from  entering  the 
field.  This  state  of  things,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
is  not  now  very  common.  It  certainly  seems 
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to  be  decreasing.  But  that  it  exists  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  The  existence  of  training  col- 
leges attached  to  denominations  of  the  Church 
is  likely  to  keep  up  the  sentiment,  whether  or 
not  as  an  operative  force.  Denominational 
institutions  of  any  kind  are  an  anachronism  in 
a  national  system.1 

It  is  alleged  that  there  are  School  Boards 
which,  through  lack  of  work,  have  to  find  ao 
outlet  for  their  energy  in  undue  interference 
in  the  domain  of  the  teacher.  In  any  case, 
where  the  educational  area  and  interests  are  so 
limited,  the  teacher  is  of  necessity  the  cyno- 
sure of  all  parochial  eyes.  He  may  succeed  in 
becoming  the  hero  of  the  parish,  even  in  these 
School  Board  days.  But  he  may  also  become 
its  bete  noire.  Unhappy  the  lot  of  him  who, 
from  whatever  cause,  renders  himself  obnoxious 
to  even  a  single  member  of  the  Board.  He 
is  henceforth  doomed  to  troubled  days.  He 
may  be  able  to  rely  on  the  prevalent  public 
opinion  which  supports  him,  but  that  is  not 

1  This  remark  has,  of  course,  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
scholastic  side  of  the  Training  Colleges.  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  large  amount  of  admirable  work  done  by  them  and  of 
the  skill  and  devotion  of  the  members  of  their  staffs. 
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enough.  One  man  can  destroy  his  peace  of 
mind.  The  teacher  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  man 
of  sensibility.  He  feels  keenly  aspersions  and 
criticisms,  and  chafes  under  them  however 
unjust  they  are.  He  has  too  much  personal 
dignity  and  self-respect  to  allow  him  to  descend 
to  self-defence,  much  more  to  mutual  recrimina- 
tion. So  he  eats  his  heart  in  silence.  Of  all 
things  the  teacher  esteems  it  an  inestimable 
boon  to  enjoy  freedom  from  interference  when 
he  is  doing  his  work  honestly  and  to  the  best 
of  his  power.  It  is  enough  that  he  must  satisfy 
a  Government  test  in  respect  of  efficiency. 
But  when  each  School  Board  member  and 
each  taxpayer  of  the  little  area  claims  the  right 
to  intermeddle,  the  position  becomes  intoler- 
able. On  the  whole,  School  Boards  have  been 
forbearing  rather  than  otherwise.  Possibly  as 
many  cases  could  be  cited  where  manifest  or 
suspected  incornpetency  has  been  condoned  and 
defended  as  where  merit  has  been  unrecognised 
and  kept  under.  Neither  one  nor  other  would 
prove  the  suitability  of  the  small  School  Board 
for  its  work.  But,  apart  from  this,  one  gets 
the  impression  that  teachers  instinctively  shrink 
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from  a  position  in  which  they  may  be  exposed 
to  this  sort  of  treatment.  Indeed,  it  is  a  weak- 
ness incidental  to  any  popular  system  of  edu- 
cational management,  and  only  here  specially 
prominent,  that  it  exposes  the  teacher  to  un- 
intelligent arid  even  malignant  criticism  from 
all  and  sundry.  Men  are  actually  deterred 
from  entering  the  profession  at  all  by  this 
cause.  If  the  teacher's  full  claim  upon  his 
governors  were  stated,  it  would  include  much 
more  than  this  negative  tolerance.  He  is  en- 
titled to  look  for  sympathy,  consideration, 
defence,  co-operation,  if  the  best  is  to  be  done 
for  the  rising  generation.  Any  infringement 
of  his  power  at  once  shows  itself  in  his  loss  of 
position  and  influence  within  the  school. 

In  connection  with  this  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  small  School  Boards  have  no  career 
to  offer  to  a  competent  teacher.  He  ends  where 
he  began.  Promotion  under  such  a  Board  is 
to  be  had— by  quitting  its  service.  From  the 
teacher's  point  of  view  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
objections  to  small  areas  and  small  School 
Boards.  The  large  area,  like  the  Burgh,  would 
afford  a  chance  of  promotion;  as  it  is,  when  a 
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good  appointment  falls  vacant  in  a  small  area, 
length  of  faithful  service  under  another  small 
Board  counts  for  nothing.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  a  positive  drawback.  The  candidates  are 
drawn  from  say  a  dozen  of  small  Boards.  The 
man,  or  woman,  who  has  served  ten  years  is 
not  preferred  to  the  one  who  has  served  five. 
The  latter  is  the  younger  and  more  vigorous, 
and  has  not  got  into  a  groove,  is  more  likely  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  new  position — and  gets  it. 
But  not  only  is  the  small  Board,  from  its 
very  constitution,  an  indifferent  educational 
instrument,  but  it  is  also  wasteful.  Each  Board 
has  to  maintain  a  separate  organisation,  with 
a  machinery  of  officials  and  correspondence, 
small  alike  with  great.  Even  though  the  duties 
of  the  compulsory  officer  may  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts be  overtaken  without  separate  machinery, 
there  must  at  least  be  clerk  and  treasurer, 
and  official  correspondence  goes  on  with  the 
central  department  from  the  small  Board  as 
from  the  large  one.  There  is  here  an  enor- 
mous waste.  Besides  the  public  funds  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  innumerable  local 
agencies,  the  central  department  is  congested 
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through  a  multitude  of  details  better  dealt  with 
locally.  It  has  to  conduct  separate  correspon- 
dence on  multifarious  subjects  with  nearly  a 
thousand  local  bodies,  when  far  greater  effi- 
ciency might  be  secured  by  one  tithe  of  the 
number.  Just  look  at  the  extremes  :  387  small 
Boards  represent  an  aggregate  population  of  not 
more  than  one-half  of  that  under  the  single 
great  School  Board  of  Glasgow  :  yet  they  are  all 
School  Boards,  treated  by  law  as  if  there  were 
some  parity  of  conditions  among  them. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  relations  of  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  in  the  rural  area.  All  that 
has  been  said  of  the  small  Board  up  to  this 
point  applies  only  to  Elementary.  If  we  now 
go  a  step  further  and  agree  to  make  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  one  affair  in  manage- 
ment, the  small  School  Board  is  an  absolute 
impossibility.  This  need  hardly  be  further  ela- 
borated at  this  point.  The  unit  of  Secondary 
administration  must  be  a  large  one,  i.e.,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  population  :  the  present 
unit  of  Elementary  Education  is  in  many  cases 
(i.e.,  the  40  per  cent,  represented  by  the  387 
School  Boards  referred  to)  miserably  small. 
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The  outlook  of  the  small  School  Board  is 
narrow,  parochial;  the  outlook  for  Secondary 
Education  must  be  wide  and  comprehensive. 
The  small  School  Board  finds  it  difficult  to 
do  the  best  for  Elementary ;  Secondary  is 
quite  beyond  its  horizon.  And,  be  it  marked, 
that  this  is  no  charge  against  School  Board 
members,  but  against  a  system  which  puts 
them  in  a  false  and  helpless  position.  Many 
small  School  Boards  have  done  all  that  they 
could,  much  more  than  they  were  bound  to 
do,  both  for  Elementary  and  for  Secondary, 
but  they  cannot  perform  impossibilities,  and  an 
impossibility  it  would  be  for  them  to  deal  with. 
Secondary  Education  as  it  requires  to  be  dealt 
with. 

The  conclusion  we  come  to  is  that,  where 
the  area  is  sufficiently  large,  the  School  Board 
is  susceptible  of  such  modification  as  to  render 
it  a  suitable  governing  body  for  all  grades  of 
education  up  to  the  University.  Where  the 
area  is  not  sufficiently  large,  the  system  will 
not  answer.  The  area  of  a  large  city  will  do 
excellently  well ;  the  area  of  a  small  rural  parish 
is  far  from  the  best  for  Elementary  Education, 
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for  Secondary  it  is  quite  impossible.  Small 
School  Boards  must  be  replace:  by  bodies  which 
shall  retain  their  best  features,  but  shall  repre- 
sent a  population  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Burgh.  In  other  words,  the  anomalies 
of  the  present  School  Board  system  must  be 
removed ;  all  must  be  assimilated  to  the  type 
which,  from  its  constitution  and  resources,  can 
alone  be  an  efficient  administrative  body.  The 
policy  is  not  to  be  one  of  abolition  of  the  School 
Board,  but  reconstruction  on  new  lines,  the 
modification  being  very  small  in  the  case  of 
large  Boards  and  very  considerable  in  the  case 
of  small.  Sentiment  might  even  be  propiti- 
ated by  the  retention  of  the  name  as  that  of 
the  renovated  body. 

The  only  alternative  is  separate  bodies  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary,  with  School  Boards 
reconstituted  for  the  former,  which  few  would 
regard  as  a  solution  of  the  Education  question, 
or  even  as  a  palliation  of  the  present  evils. 


CHAPTEE    V. 

BURGH  AND  COUNTY  COUNCILS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

WITHIN  the  last  dozen  years  or  so  a  new  agency 
has  been  in  the  field,  the  Burgh  and  the  County 
as  such,  on  which  a  few  words  must  be  said. 

We  have  agreed  that  historical  continuity 
should  be  maintained,  so  far  as  possible,  that 
a  reconstruction  involving  smallest  change  is 
best.  We  have  cursorily  examined  the  School 
Board  and  reached  certain  conclusions  regard- 
ing it.  We  must  now  see  what  is  to  be  made 
of  the  Burgh  and  County  agencies,  whether 
they  are  to  be  swept  away  or  whether  they  can 
be  embraced  in  a  new  system  and  be  built  into 
the  reconstructed  fabric. 

We  will  first  consider  the  case  of  the  Burgh. 
Here  there  are  the  Town  Council  administering, 
either  for  Technical  Instruction  or  relief  of  rates, 
the  Residue  Grant,  and  the  Burgh  Committee  on 
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Secondary  Education  with  its  Equivalent  Grant 
for  distribution  among  the  Secondary  Schools. 
The  Town  Councils  of  Scotland  have  not  in 
any  case  set  up  a  separate  agency  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Eesidue  Grant,  and  this,  it 
may  be  remarked  in  passing,  differentiates  the 
case  of  the   Scotch  Burghs  from  that  of  the 
English   cities   and   County   Burghs,   many   of 
which  possess  active  and  powerful  agencies  of 
this  kind.    Nor  have  the  Scotch  Burghs  adopted 
any  uniform  method  of  administration.     They 
have  usually  availed  themselves  of  educational 
agencies  already  in  existence,  and  have  made 
grants  to  various  institutions — Schools,  Tech- 
nical Colleges,  Schools  of  Domestic  Economy, 
Libraries,    etc.,    within   their   area;    but   they 
have  shown  an  aloofness  from  the  School  Board 
arid  a  jealousy  of  the  other  rating  body  in  their 
area  which  have  prevented  to  some  extent  the 
consolidation  of  educational  resources  and  their 
operation  through  a  single  channel. 

The  Town  Councils  have  writhal  never  been 
indifferent  to  educational  interests,  and  most  of 
them  still  possess  certain  rights  and  powers  in 
regard  to  it.  But  the  truth  must  be  allowed 
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that  municipal  authorities  in  large  cities  have 
far  too  many  other  interests  to  attend  to  with- 
out Education.  The  municipalisation  of  various 
public  utilities,  which  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  will  render  it  more  and  more  impos- 
sible in  future.  Municipal  finances  become  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  thoughtful  public  men,  and 
Town  Councils  cannot  now  be  expected  to 
finance  in  any  effective  way  or  to  manage  Edu- 
cation. Their  benevolent  interest  should  be 
enlisted  and  maintained;  but,  apart  from  this, 
they  must  be  relieved,  among  other  things,  of 
the  responsibility  of  distributing  the  Eesidue 
Grant,  which  will  have  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
new  Burgh  governing  body  for  Education.  It 
will  be  subject  for  deliberation-  whether  the 
Councils  shall,  to  begin  with,  have  some  sepa- 
rate representation  on  these  bodies  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  contribution  toward  the 
cause  of  Education. 

The  other  body  in  the  Burgh  is  the  Burgh 
Committee,  which  distributes  the  Equivalent 
Grant  for  Secondary  Education.  It  is  con- 
fined to  the  very  large  Burghs,  which  for  this 
purpose  are  six  in  number.  The  limits  within 
10* 
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which  the  Burgh  Committee  has  been  allowed 

•> 

to  operate  have  shorn  it  of  power.  It  receives 
its  grants  from  the  Government  Department, 
it  has  merely  to  distribute  them,  and  its  scheme 
of  distribution  has  to  be  sanctioned,  and  certain 
of  its  grants,  it  may  be,  "  specially  sanctioned  " 
by  that  Department.  A  comparison  of  the 
schemes  of  the  six  Burgh  Committees  shows 
that  the  bulk  of  the  grant  is  handed  over  to 
Secondary  Schools  or  departments  already  in 
existence,  with  the  management  of  which  the 
Committee  has  no  concern.  The  grant  is  made 
either  simpliciter  or  with  an  attached  con- 
dition as  to  the  reservation  of  a  certain  number 
of  free  places  for  deserving  pupils.  In  one  or 
two  cases  the  benefit  to  poor  scholars  takes 
the  form  of  bursaries,  and  there  are  likewise 
moderate  allowances  for  travelling  expenses, 
books,  apparatus,  etc.  The  chief  point  to  be 
observed  is  that  the  Burgh  Committee  has  found 
its  area  covered  by  the  School  Board  or  Endowed 
School  Governors,  and  has  wisely  refrained 
from  attempting  to  interfere  with  their  manage- 
ment of  schools.  But  a  further  fact  is  of  im- 
portance, viz.,  that  even  in  the  largest  Burghs 
an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  grant  goes  to 
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schools  not  distinctly  Secondary,  i.e.,  to  ad- 
vanced departments  of  Public  Schools.  This 
is  largely  the  case  in  Govan  and  Leith,  and  to 
a  less  extent  in  Glasgow  and  Dundee.  Another 
proof  this,  if  further  proof  were  needed,  of 
the  inextricable  blending  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  in  actual  practice  in  our  educational 
institutions. 

In  the  Burgh  one  finds  little  encouragement 
in  the  sphere  either  of  Technical  or  of  purely 
Secondary  Education  for  supplanting  the  School 
Board  by  the  Town  Council  or  Burgh  Com- 
mittee, so  far  as  past  experience  can  be  our 
guide  in  educational  reorganisation.  The  Town 
Council  has  already  far  too  much  on  hand  to 
allow  it  to  deal  either  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  administration  of  Education.  Its  members 
are  probably  quite  as  competent  to  do  so  as 
School  Board  members,  but  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  time  that  they  can  devote  to  public  business, 
and  that  limit  has  already  been  reached,  if  not 
passed.  To  hand  over  Education  to  the  Tow  a 
Councils  would  be  to  render  the  municipal 
machinery  still  more  top-heavy,  and  simply  to 
court  failure.  The  matter  is  not  one  of  fitness 
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or  unfitness  of  persons  to  manage  Education, 
but  of  the  over-pressure  of  public  representa- 
tives who  already  have  in  hand  sufficient  duties 
to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  administrative  and 
financial  skill  of  the  very  ablest  citizens. 

The  Burgh  Committee  has  no  distinct  locus 
standi  at  present.  It  has  no  school  to  manage, 
and  has  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  its 
capacity  in  this  direction.  It  is  a  composite 
body  made  up  from  members  of  Town  Council, 
School  Board,  etc.  Assuming  for  the  moment 
that  the  School  Board  were  to  be  replaced  by 
a  body  constituted  on  the  lines  of  the  Burgh 
Committee,  we  should  find  some  difficulty  in 
supplying  what  is  meantime  the  School  Board 
element  on  that  Committee,  and  some  sort  of 
election  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
If  the  School  Board  is  to  be  abolished  in  the 
Burgh,  its  place  must  be  taken,  not  by  the 
Burgh  Committee,  but  by  the  Town  Council 
with  additional  members,  the  former  being  the 
predominant  partner.  For  other  reasons,  which 
have  already  appeared,  this  alternative  is  also 
inadmissible.  The  Town  Council  cannot  un- 
dertake educational  administration,  its  hands 
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being  already  more  than  full.  The  Burgh  Com- 
mittee could  not  be  constituted  on  its  present 
lines  without  some  kind  of  election,  unless  the 
principle  of  representation  is  to  be  dropped 
altogether.  For  this,  as  for  other  reasons,  there 
would  be  no  justification  for  superseding  the 
School  Board  by  a  hybrid  body  open  to  numerous 
theoretical  and  practical  objections. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  consider  the  parallel 
County  administration.  Here  we  have  County 
Council  and  County  Committee  on  Secondary 
Education,  analogous  so  far  to  the  Burgh 
management.  But  there  are  important  differ- 
ences between  the  two,  differences  so  great  as 
to  constitute  a  new  set  of  conditions  and  a 
new  situation. 

The  County  Council  presents  a  parallel  to  the 
Town  Council  in  its  method  of  representative 
election.  In  the  one  case  the  parish,  or  some 
fraction  or  combination  of  it,  in  the  other  case 
che  ward  forms  the  unit  of  representation.  The 
Council  is  an  assembly  of  parish  or  ward  repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be.  But  here  the 
analogy  almost  ends.  The  nature  of  the  duties 
to  be  discharged  by  either  body  is  determined 
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by  the  character  of  the  area  to  be  administered. 
At  certain  points  they  touch,  in  certain  spheres 
they  overlap ;  but  in  general  they  are  as  differ- 
ent as  country  and  town  themselves  are.  For 
example,  the  lighting  of  a  city  is  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  municipal  work ;  it  does  not 
exist  in  the  county.  Drainage  and  water  supply 
are  by  the  county  devolved  upon  special  dis- 
tricts, which  have  all  the  details  to  carry  out, 
the  Council  exercising  only  a  general  super- 
vision and  control  over  the  outlay.  The  Town 
Council  has  this  as  a  constant  duty  engrossing 
much  of  its  time  and  thought.  So,  in  a  score 
of  different  ways,  the  contrast  might  be  pointed. 
For  our  purpose,  however,  the  question  is  rather 
one  of  the  time  required  than  of  the  character 
of  the  work ;  for  the  members  of  the  Councils , 
whether  County  or  Town,  may  be  assumed  to 
be  quite  as  competent  to  manage  Education  as 
are  the  vast  majority  of  School  Board  members. 
So,  if  the  number  and  the  length  of  meetings 
are  any  criterion ,  then  there  is  no  analogy  what- 
ever between  the  County  Council  and  the  Town 
Council.  The  former  has  normally  only  four 
or  five  meetings  in  the  year,  the  latter— in 
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large  Burghs,  of  which  alone  we  treat — five 
times  that  number.  A  similar  state  of  matters 
exists  in  Committee  work,  though  the  contrast 
is  perhaps  less  marked.  The  consequence  ]s 
that,  while  there  is  almost  a  congestion  of 
business  in  the  Town  Council,  the  duties  of 
the  County  Council  impose  much  less  of  a  tax 
upon  the  time  of  its  members.  No  direct  in- 
ference need  be  founded  on  this  regarding  the 
suitability  of  the  County  Council  to  undertake 
the  charge  of  Education.  More  positive  evi- 
dence might  be  required  of  this.  But,  at  any 
rate,  there  are  here  possibilities  and  antecedent 
conditions  which  do  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the 
Burgh. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  rural  area,  possess- 
ing few  institutions  for  Higher  Education,  was 
singularly  lacking  in  agencies  for  promoting 
Technical  Instruction  when  the  Eesidue  Grant 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  County  Council. 
The  Town  Council  could,  with  a  show  of  justifi- 
cation, distribute  its  grant  to  existing  institu- 
tions to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  work  more 
efficiently  and  to  extend  it ;  but  the  County 
Council  had  to  create  almost  anew  the  agency. 
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In  many  cases,  therefore,  in  counties  as  con- 
trasted with  cities,  a  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
went  to  work  in  co-operation  with  local  School 
Boards  throughout  the  counties  in  establishing 
centres  of  instruction,  or  in  developing  a  nu- 
cleus where  it  already  existed.  In  some  cases 
these  Committees  contented  themselves  with 
merely  distributing  the  grant  under  certain  con- 
ditions, in  others  a  semi-independent  machinery 
was  established.  Where  the  latter  course  was 
adopted,  the  results  have  been  of  a  very  en- 
couraging and  satisfactory  character.  Despite 
the  precarious  character  of  the  grant,  whose 
destination  depended  on  an  annual  vote  of  the 
County  Council,  despite  its  fluctuating  amount, 
which  rendered  difficult  the  maintenance  of 
stated  agencies,  despite  the  want  of  co-opera- 
tion from  County  Burghs,  and,  in  face  of  apathy 
and  indifference  in  many  quarters,  an  approxi- 
mation to  system  and  method  has  now  been 
secured  in  these  cases,  and  a  distinct  loss  to 
Education  would  be  sustained  if  any  accident 
were  to  put  an  end  to  what  is  meantime  in  full 
operation.  The  taunt  that  the  Eesidue  Grant 
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has  been  squandered  by  Town  and  County 
Councils  may  apply  in  some  cases,  even  where  it 
has  been  distributed  under  lax  conditions  for  pur- 
poses of  Technical  Instruction.  Where  it  has 
been  systematically  administered  the  criticism 
is  altogether  pointless.  The  Counties  of  Aber- 
deen, Ayr,  Fife,  Lanark,  which  from  an  early 
period  took  the  matter  in  hand  systematically, 
have  shown  what  County  management  can  ac- 
complish, even  working  under  many  drawbacks  : 
they  can  render  an  account  of  their  steward- 
ship of  the  Eesidue  Grant  of  which  they  have 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  There  are  several 
other  counties  now  fast  making  up  the  leeway 
lost  in  the  earlier  stages. 

The  County  Committees  on  Secondary  Edu- 
cation, as  distinct  from  Technical  Instruction 
Committees,  as  such,  and  apart  from  their 
administration  of  the  Eesidue  Grant,  stand  on 
pretty  much  the  same  basis  as  the  Burgh  Com- 
mittees. They  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of 
power  or  liberty  of  action.  Their  discretion,  such 
as  it  is,  is  always  liable  to  be  interfered  with 
by  the  Government  Department,  and  there  is  a 
cumbrous  process  of  annual  approval  of  their 
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"  schemes  "  which  hampers  their  action  a  good 
deal.  Possibly  the  control  exercised  over  them 
may  in  some  instances  be  a  good  thing.  General 
lines  of  distribution  require  to  be  laid  down, 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  adhered 
to.  But,  whatever  the  merits  of  the  arrange 
ment,  the  fact  has  been  that  County  Committees 
are  always  tinkering  at  their  schemes,  and  it 
has  been  difficult  for  them  to  lay  down  for  them- 
selves broad  lines  of  policy  with  any  assurance 
of  permanence.  This  has  told  more  in  the  case 
of  County  than  of  Burgh .  In  the  latter  Second- 
ary Education  is  better  organised  to  begin  with, 
the  condition  of  the  higher  institutions  has 
been  more  stable — less  subject  to  modification. 
In  the  former  the  Elementary  School  has 
bulked  more  largely,  and  the  Committee's  regu- 
lations have  had  to  keep  pace  with  the  shifting 
conditions  of  its  grants  and  its  curriculum  of 
higher  work.  There  has  been  no  co-ordination 
of  the  different  agencies  at  work  in  the  field.  The 
Government  Department  regulates  the  action 
of  School  Boards ;  it  also,  but  by  a  different 
instrument,  regulates  the  action  of  Committees. 
Committees,  again,  and  Boards  are  in  contact, 
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and  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  and  render  moder- 
ately permanent  their  relations.  There  are 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  dual  control  of  Sec- 
ondary Education  which  only  some  simplifica- 
tion of  machinery  can  remove.  Our  present 
position  has  arisen  through  piecemeal  partial 
treatment  by  Parliament  of  grants  and  sub- 
sidies ,  and  it  is  only "  by  the  intervention  of 
Parliament  that  the  situation  can  be  cleared 
up.  The  County  Committee  has  thus  had 
little  chance  of  showing  what  it  is  capable  of, 
nor  can  it  be  expected  to  do  much  more  under 
present  conditions.  There  has  never  been  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  the  radical  difference  of 
conditions  in  town  and  country.  Until  this  is 
had,  and  until  the  conditions  of  rural  Secondary 
Education  are  better  understood  and  more  fully 
appreciated,  the  County  Committee  will  fall 
short  of  what  it  might  do. 

Meantime  its  administration  presents  analo- 
gies to  the  Burgh  Committee  procedure,  along 
with  certain  differences.  For  example,  grants 
are  made  to  central  institutions,  more  or  less 
purely  Secondary,  on  some  nominal  condition 
of  efficiency.  Naturally  the  Secondary  Depart- 
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ment  of  the  Elementary  School  comes  in  for  a 
larger  share  of  attention  than  in  cities.  Then, 
too,  bursaries  and  scholarships,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  bulk  more  largely.  So  railway  fares 
are  frequently  provided  to  enable  pupils  in  the 
enjoyment  of  free  places  or  of  bursaries  to  attend 
a  central  school.  A  method  which  has  been 
found  extremely  useful  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  schools  is  that  of  making  capitation  al- 
lowances for  pupils  attaining  a  certain  standard 
or  passing  a  certain  examination.  The  method 
is  not  in  itself  free  from  objection,  in  fact,  it 
is  not,  on  general  grounds,  a  desirable  way  of 
distributing  educational  grants,  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  it  under  special  circum- 
stances in  remote  rural  districts.  No  other 
seems  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice  so  well 
and  to  act  as  such  a  direct  stimulus,  but  in  any 
case  it  should  be  used  sparingly. 

The  general  effect  of  the  work  of  County 
Committees  has  been  beneficial  because  it  has 
made  considerable  sums  of  money  available  for 
the  purpose  of  Higher  Education.  But  the 
sum  is  in  itself  still  insufficient,  the  liberty  in 
its  administration  too  restricted,  and  the  basis 
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of  the  Committee's  existence  too  insecure  to 
test  fairly  the  possibilities  of  such  a  system. 
The  County  Committees  have  perhaps  suc- 
ceeded, as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
succeed,  which  is  not  making  a  very  extrava- 
gant claim  on  their  behalf. 

One  further  fact  may  be  adduced  in  evidence 
of  their  possibilities.  In  certain  cases  the 
County  Committee  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
County  Council's  Technical  Instruction  Com- 
mittee by  having  the  charge  of  the  Kesidue 
Grant  entrusted  to  it.  Some  curtailment  of 
liberty  might  appear  to  be  involved,  as  it  renders 
the  "  scheme  "  of  Technical  Instruction  liable 
to  an  annual  sanction  from  the  Government  De- 
partment. A  wise  forbearance  has,  however, 
been  exercised  by  the  central  body  in  this  re- 
spect, and,  so  far  as  Technical  Instruction  is 
concerned,  the  County  Committee  practically 
enjoys  all  the  freedom  it  inherited  from  the 
County  Council.  In  the  case  of  two  of  the 
counties  mentioned  above  the  present  manage- 
ment of  Technical  Instruction  is  vested  in  the 
County  Committee.  County  government  of 
Education  has,  in  such  instances,  justified  itself. 
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It  has  had  opportunities  in  regard  to  Technical 
Instruction  which  Burgh  government  did  not 
possess.  Where  a  serious  attempt  has  been 
made  to  grapple  with  the  subject,  there  has  not 
appeared  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  covering 
the  wider  area. 

The  touch  between  the  County  Committee 
and  its  constituents  is  perhaps  not  quite  so 
close  as  between  the  School  Board  and  its 
constituents,  all  the  more  as  the  Committee  is, 
from  its  method  of  election,  representative 
only  in  the  second  degree.  This  is  an  objec- 
tion, but  not  insurmountable.  In  the  first 
place,  even  at  present  the  constituency  can  be 
reached  and  affected  through  the  local  School 
Boards,  with  which  the  Committee  is  in  close 
and  constant  touch.  And  in  the  second  place, 
reconstituted  County  authorities  would  in  great 
measure  consist  of  direct  representatives ,  as  will 
appear  hereafter.  Besides,  under  any  system 
of  administering  a  wide  area,  devolution  of  cer- 
tain duties  would  take  place,  just  as  is  the  case 
at  present  in  other  spheres  of  County  adminis- 
tration. 

If  there  are  no  proved  disadvantages  of  County 
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management  of  Education,  there  is  left  a  strong 
presumption  in  its  favour,  for  it  is  possessed 
of  manifest  advantages  fully  admitted  by  all. 
The  only  pity  is  that  there  has  not  been  hitherto 
a  fuller  opportunity  of  testing  its  capacities,  for 
all  its  work  has  been  accomplished  under  severe 
handicap  and  in  face  of  adverse  circumstances. 
That  it  has  done  so  well  is  an  earnest  of  how 
much  better  it  can  do. 

The  difference  in  the  conditions  of  the  urban 
and  rural  areas,  and  in  their  administration, 
admits  a  possibility  of  an  efficient  educational 
body  constituted  on  the  lines  of  the  present 
County  Committees,  even  though  a  similar 
arrangement  would  not  work  so  well  in  Burghs, 
or  rather  is  not  called  for  there.  The  ex- 
perience of  a  decade  is  enough  to  convince  us 
that  we  could  procure  excellent  administrative 
bodies  in  this  way.  But  we  are  not  yet  quite 
justified  in  concluding  that  this  is,  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances,  the  best  body.  There 
remain  some  other  aspects  of  the  question  to  be 
examined. 
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CHAPTEK   VI. 

THE   TEACHEE — THE   UNIVEESITY — ENDOWMENTS. 

BEFORE  summing  up  the  general  directions  in 
which  our  conclusions  on  local  area  and  manage- 
ment point,  we  must  say  a  word  or  two  on 
three  related  matters — the  teacher,  the  Uni- 
versity and  endowments.  They  are  introduced 
here  because  they  seem  to  require  specific  men- 
tion in  a  scheme  of  educational  reorganisation. 
With  the  exception  of  the  pupil,  the  teacher 
is  the  most  important  person  connected  with 
Education.  That  is  a  truism,  and  yet  its  sig- 
nificance is  habitually  ignored.  The  teacher  is 
too  often  looked  upon  as  a  more  or  less  selfish 
person,  with  class  interests  not  always  identical, 
or  even  compatible,  with  general  interests.  Of 
course,  in  a  sense,  and  to  a  degree,  this  is  so, 
but  it  is  much  the  smaller  part  of  the  question. 
The  larger  and  more  important  part  is  that 
the  interests  of  the  community  are  inseparably 
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bound  up  with  those  of  the  teacher  quti  teacher. 
Everything  done  to  improve  the  training,  the 
status,  the  influence  of  the  teacher,  is  done  to 
improve  the  education  of  the  community.  Edu- 
cation and  the  teacher  cannot  be  separated. 
Teaching  is  one  and  the  same  process  in  its 
various  grades.  The  age  and  strength  of  the 
pupil  condition  the  teacher's  method,  but  with 
this  qualification,  the  same  attitude  of  mind 
is  required  at  all  stages.  The  teacher  who  is 
to  exercise  his  office  beneficially  must  have  the 
confidence  and  respect  both  of  his  pupils  and 
of  the  community.  This  applies  alike  to  the 
Elementary  School  teacher  and  the  University 
professor. 

In  the  interests  of  the  State  the  teacher's 
office  must  be  a  dignified  one,  authoritative  and 
commanding  respect.  Kemuneration  need  not 
be  lavish,  but  it  must  be  adequate.  The  pro- 
fession must  be  made  attractive  to  the  very 
best  intellects  equally  with  medicine  and  law. 
The  teacher's  position  must  be  so  secured  that 
he  exercise  his  legitimate  influence  and  autho- 
rity, that  his  mind  be  free  from  worries  as  to 
ways  and  means,  and  that  he  may  be  secured 
11  * 
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from  interference  in  the  discharge  of  duties 
which  he  alone  understands.  Neither  the  State 
nor  the  public  has  a  right  to  prescribe  how  he 
is  to  teach,  any  more  than  it  has  a  right  to 
insist  upon  a  lawyer  adopting  a  certain  line  of 
defence  of  his  client,  or  a  doctor  treating  his 
patient  to  a  particular  regimen  of  diet  or  a  par- 
ticular course  of  physic.  The  State  has  a  right 
to  see  that  his  qualifications  are  suitable,  that 
his  credentials  are  genuine,  that  the  conditions 
under  which  he  carries  on  his  work  are  appro- 
priate. It  has  also  a  right  to  exercise  over- 
sight over  his  procedure,  and  to  test  in  every 
lawrful  way  the  results  of  his  teaching.  But 
within  his  professional  sphere  the  teacher  must 
be  supreme. 

The  adjustment  of  the  bounds  of  the  domain 
of  the  teacher  and  of  the  State  will  always  be 
matter  of  discussion  and  arrangement.  No 
hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down ;  the 
principle  is  as  stated,  and  must  be  applied 
in  a  rational  and  equitable  way.  The  teacher 
has  hitherto  had  several  grounds  of  complaint. 
Questions  of  remuneration  and  provision  for 
old  age  may  be  omitted,  not  because  they 
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are  unimportant,  but  because  they  are  only 
semi-educational,  and  because  they  will  right 
themselves  if  other  things  are  put  right.  The 
grounds  referred  to  are  such  as  these  rather  : 
he  is  treated  as  if  he  had  interests  separate 
from  the  pupils,  the  school  and  the  governors 
of  the  school ;  his  curriculum  is  laid  down 
for  him  without  his  being  consulted  as  to  its 
suitability  or  practicability ;  the  conditions  of 
work  are  prescribed  from  above,  and  it  is  an 
accident  if  he  has  any  say  regarding  them.  He 
is,  in  fact,  treated  as  if  he  were  a  mere  tool 
and  servant,  incompetent  to  deal  with  the 
matters  lying  within  his  own  sphere.  At  best 
he  belongs  to  a  trade,  not  to  a  profession. 

Teachers,  no  doubt,  are  sometimes  unreason- 
able, sometimes  perhaps  unduly  sensitive  as  to 
their  rights  and  privileges.  The  extreme  to- 
ward which  they  gravitate  is  equally  to  be 
deprecated.  Governing  bodies  have  their  rights 
too,  and  the  teacher  cannot  have  everything  at 
his  nod  and  beck.  In  many  cases  the  teacher 
has  nothing  to  complain  of,  so  far  at  least  as 
local  management  is  concerned.  He  is  con- 
sulted on  all  occasions  when  expert  advice  is 
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required,  his  wishes  are  regarded,  his  suscepti- 
bilities respected.  But  in  as  many,  or  more, 
cases  he  is  ignored,  he  has  to  turn  out  work  to 
order  according  to  regulation  pattern,  and  is 
made  to  feel  that  it  matters  little  whether  he 
put  soul  and  heart  into  his  efforts  or  no.  But 
in  any  case  he  is  not,  as  he  ought  to  be,  en- 
titled to  be  consulted.  His  admission  to  counsel 
is  ex  gratia,  dependent  on  the  sympathy  and 
good  feeling  of  his  governors  rather  than  on  a 
legal  right. 

Now,  the  teacher  claims,  and  rightly  so,  that 
he  knows  his  own  business  better  than  out- 
siders do,  that  expert  knowledge  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  mere  administration  of  school  funds 
and  architectural  adornment  of  the  school  fab- 
ric;  he,  not  the*  administrator,  is  the  expert, 
and  entitled  to  be  consulted  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  process  of  imparting  in- 
struction. Unless  he  is  so  consulted,  the  com- 
munity suffers  loss,  the  best  is  not  done  for  the 
rising  generation.  The  profession  demands 
that  as  such  it  shall  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in 
the  management  of  Education  in  so  far,  at  any 
rate,  as  it  relates  to  the  curriculum  and  to 
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actual  teaching.  Directly,  the  demand  is  in  the 
interests  of  Education,  as  it  supplies  a  missing 
element  without  which  the  educational  council 
is  not  complete.  Indirectly,  it  is  so,  inasmuch 
as  it  enhances  the  dignity  of  the  teacher's 
office  and  attracts  better  men  and  women  to 
the  profession ;  for  whatever  is  good  for  the 
teacher  is  good  for  educational  interests. 

No  very  definite  form  has  been  given  to  the 
professional  demand  to  be  regarded  as  experts 
and  to  be  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  control  of 
at  least  some  of  the  educational  arrangements, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  concession  of 
it  is  not  altogether  free  from  difficulty.  The 
general  desire  of  the  teacher  is  to  have  direct 
representation  on  the  new  governing  body.  It 
is  not  unreasonable,  and  it  ought  to  be  con- 
ceded, but  the  practical  method  of  carrying  it 
out  has  not  yet  been  specified.  Granted  that 
the  representation  of  teaching  is  an  essential 
portion  of  a  complete  scheme,  how  is  practi- 
cal effect  to  be  given  to  the  principle?  For 
instance,  unless  a  teacher  actually  in  service 
is  chosen  as  representative,  the  professional 
view  of  current  questions  is  not  brought  as  a 
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contribution  to  the  common  stock.  If  such 
a  delegate,  however,  is  selected,  his  attend- 
ance at  meetings,  requisite  for  effective  action, 
must  involve  considerable  absences  from  school 
work,  with,  perhaps,  some  further  loss  of  time 
and  distraction  of  thought.  If  an  emeritus 
member  of  the  profession  or  other  external 
representative  is  selected,  there  may  be  some 
diminution  of  the  close  touch  with  the  actual 
exigencies  of  the  classroom  which  may  ren- 
der the  representation  less  effective.  Then, 
who  are  to  be  the  electors,  what  grades  of 
teacher  are  to  be  represented,  and  from  which 
particular  grade  is  the  representation  to  come— 
Primary  or  Secondary ,  headmaster  or  assistant  ? 
With  the  general  aim  of  the  movement  one 
must  be  in  full  sympathy ;  but  a  more  definite 
scheme  of  representation  than  any  yet  proposed 
must  be  elaborated  if  a  practical  issue  is  to  be 
secured. 

The  University  is  usually  considered  as  an 
institution  apart  from  the  lower  stages  of  Edu- 
cation. It  shows  a  benevolent  interest  in  the 
subject  at  times,  but  its  own  hands  are  mean- 
time so  full  that  attention  is  absorbed  by 
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internal  concerns.  The  contact  with  actual 
educational  management,  as  has  already  been 
noted ,  is  of  the  slightest ,  consisting  of  occasional 
membership  of  a  School  Board  and  seats  on 
the  boards  of  management  of  certain  trusts  and 
endowments.  All  the  rest  is  merely  private 
individual  effort  by  University  teachers  and 
officials.  Now,  if  we  are  to  have  the  fullest 
efficiency  of  educational  machinery  this  state 
of  things  must  be  amended.  If  Primary  and 
Secondary  Education  are  inseparable,  Second- 
ary and  University  are  likewise  inseparable. 
The  Secondary  School  opens  into  the  vestibule 
of  the  University.  The  typical  scholar  of  the 
Secondary  School  has  the  University  as  his 
goal ;  the  University  regulates  in  great  measure 
the  higher  work  of  the  Secondary  School.  It 
has  been  made  a  frequent  charge  against  the 
University  that  it  is  indifferent  to,  or  ignorant 
of,  the  actual  conditions  of  work  in  the  schools, 
that  it  prescribes  a  programme  for  entrants 
without  being  sufficiently  alive  to  the  burden 
it  imposes  on  the  schools  or  the  limitations  of 
pupils  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  maturity 
of  their  powers.  It  is  even  contended  that 
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present  requirements  are  doing  much  to  stunt 
intellectual  growth  at  the  early  stage,  and  is 
thus  defeating  its  own  object. 

Without  endorsing  the  truth  of  these  charges , 
we  are  quite  safe  to  say  that  on  general  grounds 
there  should  be  close  contact  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  schools,  much  closer  than  there 
is  at  present.  The  gain  would  be  mutual.  The 
University  would  know  more  about  the  state 
of  Education  in  the  schools,  and  in  particular 
about  the  feasibility  of  satisfactorily  overtaking 
its  own  prescription  of  entrance  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  presence  of  University  repre- 
sentatives would  add  force  and  dignity  to  edu- 
cational counsels,  it  would  be  an  inspiration 
to  teacher  and  pupil  alike ;  while ,  on  general 
grounds,  the  example  of  professional  men  of 
the  highest  attainments  and  eminence  taking 
part  in  public  administration  would  be  fraught 
with  good  :  the  State  has  need  of  such. 

Just  as  in  the  foregoing  instance  of  teachers, 
there  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
complete  scheme  of  University  representation 
on  local  educational  bodies.  To  have  repre- 
sentation on  well-nigh  a  thousand  School  Boards 
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is  a  sheer  impossibility.  But  if  managing  bodies 
are  reduced  to  a  reasonable  number,  say  forty 
to  fifty,  this  difficulty  will  largely  disappear. 
Even  thus  there  might  be  difficulty  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  during  the  sessions  of  Uni- 
versity classes,  in  members  of  Senatus  acting 
as  representatives  on  any  boards  save  those  in 
the  University  town  or  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. A  little  adjustment  would,  however, 
enable  the  University  to  maintain  effective 
touch,  through  direct  representation,  with  prob- 
ably two-thirds  of  the  number  of  local  bodies 
mentioned.  In  the  rest  local  graduates  could  be 
chosen ,  and  there  would  be  a  further  gain  here  to 
the  University  itself,  as  the  contact  of  the  Uni- 
versity with  its  graduates  would  be  maintained 
more  closely,  and,  again,  more  culture  and 
administrative  ability  would  thus  be  available 
for  the  public  service.  But  such  a  scheme  in- 
volves some  measure  of  sacrifice.  The  Univer- 
sities must  throw  themselves  heartily  into  it  if 
their  co-operation  is  to  be  of  real  value.  The 
sacrifice  is  not  too  great  to  be  expected,  and 
the  gain  all  round  would  be  far  more  than 
sufficient  to  warrant  it. 
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No  comprehensive  scheme  of  reorganisation 
can  ignore  existing  educational  endowments. 
A  system  of  administration  worthy  of  the  name 
must  establish  relations  with  them.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  co-ordination  is  only  half 
accomplished  if,  at  least  in  the  domain  of  Second- 
ary Education,  two  parallel  independent  bodies 
of  educational  governors  are  left,  each  working 
along  its  own  lines,  and  possibly  in  actual 
opposition  to  the  other.  Some  modus  vivendi 
must  be  devised  as  between  the  public  govern- 
ing body  administering  Education  and  the  semi- 
public  body  administering  endowed  schools  or 
other  educational  trusts. 

This  question  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and 
there  may  be  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  it 
need  not  and  should  not  be  raised  in  an  acute 
form  at  present.  Admittedly,  many  of  the  En- 
dowed Schools  have  done  excellent  work ;  there 
are  powerful  corporations  interested  in  them  - 
let  well  alone.  This  is  plausible,  but  not  con- 
vincing. For,  though  there  be  such  institutions , 
there  are  numerous  cases  where  the  endowments 
do  not  suffice  for  present  requirements,  even  if 
they  find  the  most  beneficial  application.  Lord 
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Balfour's  Commission  went  into  the  circum- 
stances of  these  endowments  very  thoroughly, 
and  devised  careful  schemes  for  their  manage- 
ment, but  the  Commission  could  not  foresee, 
much  less  control,  the  course  of  events,  which, 
in  the  interval  of  nearly  twenty  years,  has  in- 
troduced Free  Education  and  an  alteration  in 
the  compulsory  stage  of  school  attendance,  and 
has  imparted  a  new  meaning  and  significance  to 
Education  as  a  national  concern,  a  very  essen- 
tial of  national  existence.  It  might  be  haz- 
ardous to  attempt  to  generalise  about  the 
condition  of  endowments  at  the  moment,  but 
it  is  notorious  that  in  many  cases  the  terms  of 
the  schemes  are  no  longer  applicable  to  the 
altered  circumstances.  The  machinery  of  courts 
of  justice  may  deal  with  individual  cases,  but 
a  legislative  measure  is  required  in  order  to 
rectify  the  whole  position  and  co-ordinate  the 
government  of  endowments  with  the  public 
agencies.  There  are  several,  perhaps  many, 
cases,  too,  those  to  wit  in  which  the  endow- 
ments are  insufficient,  and  Endowed  Schools 
are  languishing  for  lack  of  funds,  where  the  aid 
of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  rates  would  be  gladly 
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purchased  by  the  devolution  of  powers  of  man- 
agement to  a  public  body. 

Scotland  owes  much  to  the  generous  liberality 
of  educational  benefactors,  both  in  the  past  and 
in  the  present.  Nothing  should  be  done  either 
to  discourage  their  action  or  to  defeat  their  aims. 
Mortifications  for  a  special  object  should  not 
lightly  be  diverted  to  a  different  one.  But  the 
limit  is  reached  when  the  former  object  has 
already  been  attained,  either  by  means  of,  or 
independently  of,  the  endowment.  Much  more 
is  this  so  when  the  lapse  of  time  has  rendered 
the  former  object  obstructive  of,  or  prejudicial 
to,  the  interests  of  Education.  The  dead  hand 
cannot  be  allowed  to  paralyse  the  living.  One 
can  imagine  gifts  which  attached  conditions 
might  render  actually  injurious  to  Education. 
We  gratefully  receive  educational  foundations, 
and  will  endeavour  loyally  to  carry  out  the 
pious  founders'  wishes,  but  these  must  be  com- 
patible with  enlightened  educational  policy.  If 
they  are  otherwise,  we  must  either  decline  the 
gift,  or,  if  that  is  now  beyond  our  power,  we 
shall  modify  its  conditions  so  as  to  render  it 
beneficial  and  so  as  to  make  a  part  of  our  main 
scheme. 
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There  is  a  very  large  sum  of  money  at  the 
moment  annually  accruing  from  endowments 
for  Education  outside  the  University,  with 
which  alone  we  are  here  concerned.  Part  of 
it  is  usefully  employed,  part  of  it  is  not.  Trusts 
are  maintained  for  the  administration  of  small 
amounts,  how  many  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say.1  Each  trust  does  its  best  to  carry  out  its 
objects,  but  sometimes  this  is  not  an  easy  matter. 
There  is  no  method  at  present  available  by 
which  the  efforts  of  the  trust,  and  say  the 
School  Board,  can  be  generally  correlated.  Ke- 
organisation  must  provide  some  such  means. 
That  is  the  general  principle. 

The  special  means  to  be  employed  in  indi- 
vidual cases  will  evidently  give  rise  to  difference 
of  opinion  and  debate.  The  heroic  method 
would  be  to  sweep  away  at  one  stroke  all  edu- 
cational trusts  and  endowed  governors,  and  to 
hand  over  their  funds  to  the  new  public  govern- 
ing bodies  in  their  respective  districts  to  be 

1  Lord  Balfour's  Commission  issued  379  schemes  dealing 
with  821  endowments  ;  as  the  total  amount  was  about  £200,000 
(annually),  that  would  give  an  average  of  less  than  £250  for 
each.  This  is  another  proof  of  the  vast  number  of  educational 
administrators  and  the  urgent  need  of  a  great  reduction  in 
their  number. 
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administered  by  them  in  terms  of  the  old 
schemes,  either  without  modification  or  with 
certain  additional  powers  of  a  specific  charac- 
ter. This  might  be  resented  as  an  extreme 
measure,  and  the  proposal,  if  actually  made  in 
a  Bill  brought  before  Parliament,  would  prob- 
ably defeat  its  own  object.  It  is  not  so  much 
wrong  as  it  is  premature.  That  is  the  goal  we 
wish  to  reach,  but  we  are  uncertain  whether 
it  is,  under  present  circumstances,  practicable. 
Special  governors,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  an 
institution,  possibly  fulfil  better  the  objects  of 
the  trust  than  a  popularly  elected  body  would. 
They  have  a  special  interest  and  pride  in  it, 
they  are  inspired  by  its  traditions,  they  repre- 
sent corporations,  they  are  most  in  sympathy 
with-  the  founders'  objects.  Then,  again,  a 
new  public  body  will  have  many  things  to  attend 
to,  its  attention  will  be  fully  occupied  during 
the  first  years  without  meddling  with  endow- 
ments. Any  enactment  on  the  subject  should, 
therefore,  be  of  a  permissive  and  not  of  a  com- 
pulsory character  at  first.  There  may  be  cases 
where  the  latter  would  be  justifiable,  the  natural 
and  expedient  course.  But  the  discretion  of  the 
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interested  bodies  may  be  trusted.  It  would  be 
sufficient  to  give  powers  whereby  Endowed 
Educational  Trusts,  of  whatever  kind,  might 
divest  themselves  of  their  powers,  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and  hand  them  over  to  the 
public  Educational  authority,  the  funds  being 
still  ear-marked  for  their  original  purpose. 

While  this  might  be  sufficient  with  trusts 
administering  funds,  whether  for  maintenance 
or  education  of  scholars,  for  bursaries  or  scholar- 
ships, or  for  grants  to  schools  or  teachers,  some- 
thing further  would  require  to  be  done  in  the 
case  of  endowed  institutions.  Meantime  more 
effective  representation  might  be  on  them  to  the 
new  Local  Authority  for  Education  than  has 
been  possessed  by  the  School  Board,  say  three 
or  four  members  nominated  by  the  authority 
as  assessors  to  the  endowed  governors.  But 
eventually  the  conditions  would  be  the  exact 
converse  of  this  ;  the  educational  authority  would 
take  over  the  management  of  the  endowed 
institution,  receiving  for  a  time  an  accession  to 
its  membership  of  three  or  four  representatives 
of  the  original  governors.  These  are  only 
suggestions,  and  better  methods  may  perhaps 
12 
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be  devised  of  giving  effect  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple, which  is  that  the  popular  governing  body 
should  be  fully  cognisant  of  all  educational 
matters  and  educational  policy  within  its  area, 
and  should  be  able  to  exercise  its  influence 
therein ;  while  in  the  fulness  of  the  time  when 
everything  was  ripe  for  it,  it  should  itself  assume 
full  administrative  powers  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  Education  outside  the  University.  Of 
course,  as  soon  as  the  endowed  institution 
came  under  public  management,  it  would  have 
the  same  right  as  other  institutions  to  draw 
upon  rates  and  other  public  sources  of  revenue. 
Proprietary  and  Private  Schools  of  approved 
efficiency,  if  they  so  desired,  might  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  endowed  institutions. 

The  reorganisation  of  an  educational  system, 
if  it  is  to  be  comprehensive  and  to  answer  the 
purposes  required  of  it,  must  inter  multa  alia 
provide  (a)  representation  of  teachers ;  (6)  re- 
presentation of  Universities ;  (c)  eventual  ab- 
sorption of  educational  endowments, 


CHAPTEB    VII. 

THE   NEW    EDUCATIONAL   AUTHORITY. 

HAVING  now  discussed  the  conditions  we  are  in 
a  position  to  indicate  more  precisely  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  new  educational  autho- 
rity. Before,  however,  venturing  to  state  my 
conclusions  on  the  subject,  I  should  like  to  set 
down  some  of  the  leading  principles  that  have 
appeared  in  our  discussion  or  that  seem  to  be 
applicable  to  educational  reform. 

The  first  principle  is  efficiency.  Unless  this 
is  secured  change  has  hardly  justified  itself. 
The  best  supply  of  administrative  talent  must 
be  secured,  the  fullest  expert  knowledge  of 
educational  and  related  matters.  Every  other 
consideration  must  yield  to  efficiency. 

The  second  principle  is,  the  system  must  be 
popular  :  by  which  is  meant  that  it  must  be 

a  system  managed  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
12  *  179 
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appealing  to  public  interest  and  imposing  pub- 
lic responsibility.  There  is  nothing  inviolate 
about  the  principle.  It  is  simply  the  most 
direct  means  of  securing  our  object — efficiency. 
Should  it  be  found  that  bodies  popularly  elected 
do  not  tap  the  full  supply  of  educational  talent, 
then  we  shall  have  no  scruple  in  adding  members 
chosen  by  some  different  method  or  representa- 
tive of  other  interests  than  those  which  can 
make  themselves  felt  at  a  popular  election. 
The  special  reason  why  the  system  must  be 
popular  is  that  it  administers  public  funds  to- 
ward which  it  must  itself  contribute  by  rates. 
It  would  be  both  wanton  and  ineffective  to 
entrust  to  nominated  bodies  powers  of  imposing 
rates,  even  to  a  modified  extent.  It  is  undesir- 
able to  adopt  any  plan  but  that  of  direct  repre- 
sentation, at  least  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
members.  In  other  words,  the  body  must,  if 
possible,  be  largely  an  ad  hoc  body. 

Other  principles,  which  will  apply  to  all  re- 
form, are  specially  applicable  to  the  present  state 
of  matters  and  must  be  emphasised. 

There  should  be  as  little  change  as  is  com- 
patible with  our  main  object.  The  educational 
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traditions  must  be  preserved  which  enshrine  the 
genius  of  the  nation. 

Then  the  system  should  be  simple.  We 
do  not  always  realise  that  educational  legis- 
lation has  to  be  interpreted  and  worked  out  by 
people  who  are  otherwise  unacquainted  to  any 
great  extent  with  law.  Education  Acts  are 
read  in  their  obvious  sense  by  teachers  and 
others  interested,  and  are  not  expounded  by 
lawyers  to  whom  complication  of  terms  and  of 
provisions  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  drawback. 
If  our  new  system  is  to  be  successful  it  must  be 
made  plain  and  unmistakable  as  well  as  simple. 

Then  it  should  be  economical;  and,  lastly,  it 
should  be  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  every 
interest  and  include  eventually  every  agency  in 
the  field. 

•  If  two  principles  seem  to  conflict,  the  less 
important  must  yield  to  the  more  important. 
Uniformity  would  be  a  recommendation  if  it 
could  be  secured. 

Were  it  not  that  there  is  a  general  demand 
for  specific  proposals,  one  would  shrink  from 
adding  to  what  has  been  said  even  the  sem- 
blance of  such  a  thing.  But,  undoubtedly, 
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while  many  agree  as  to  principles,  they  find 
great  difficulty  in  the  application  of  them  to  the 
confused  and  confusing  situation.  If  I  ven- 
ture upon  a  personal  opinion  it  is  not  because 
I  am  convinced  that  the  scheme  suggested  is 
complete  and  perfect ,  or  that  I  am  unaware 
of  the  objections  to  which  any  scheme  what- 
ever is  open.  But  rather  the  position  is  that 
general  principles  are  of  little  use  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  they  are  applicable  to  the 
case  in  point,  and  in  what  particular  way  they 
are  applicable.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  no 
scheme  can  fully  satisfy  all  the  conditions. 
The  choice  must  be  at  most  between  the  good 
and  the  better  :  we  cannot  reach  the  best.  The 
line  to  be  taken  is  the  one  of  least  resistance. 
The  plan  open  to  fewest  objections  will  carry 
the  day ;  the  solution  will  be  a  compromise. 

In  regard  to  area  reasons  have  been  given  for 
a  large  unit  as  the  only  one  practicable  for 
Secondary  Education.  Large  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  population  in  the  first  place,  and  only 
where  the  population  is  sparse  will  it  apply  also 
to  superficial  extent.  We  must  in  considerable 
measure  differentiate  between  urban  and  rural ; 
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but  the  city  for  the  one  and  the  county  for  ths 
other  seem  the  areas  least  open  to  fatal  objection. 
This  is  a  very  vital  point,  and,  as  it  has  formed 
the  subject  of  much  debate,  a  little  discussion 
may  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

Burghs  are  already  well  known  as  units  of 
educational  administration  ;  counties  are  to  some 
extent  so  known,  while  they  are  firmly  estab- 
lished for  all  other  purposes,  judicial  and  ad- 
ministrative. In  selecting  these  we  are  making 
very  little  change ;  we  are  using  areas  already 
familiar,  which  have  proved  themselves  emin- 
ently suitable. 

About  Burghs  there  is  practically  no  difference 
of  opinion.  In  Counties,  however,  there  are 
three  possible  alternatives,  all  which  have  re- 
ceived notice.  These  are  (a)  the  Parish,  (b)  the 
District  (of  a  County) ,  and  (c)  a  new  grouping  of 
Parishes  suggested  as  intermediate  between  the 
Parish  and  the  County,  in  fact,  a  remodelled 
District  of  a  County  designed  with  a  special 
view  to  educational  needs. 

(a)  The  Parish  has  antiquity  on  its  side  :  it  has 
always  been  associated  with  Education,  and  has 
taken  a  pride  in  its  schools,  which  have  been 
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closely  connected  with  its  ecclesiastical  charac- 
ter and  organisation.  Though  anything  like 
clericalism  is  to  be  deprecated ,  still  the  influence 
of  the  Church  in  Education  is  not  to  be  lightly 
regarded  or  put  aside.  On  the  ground  of  the 
past  record  the  Parish  would  have  a  strong  claim 
for  consideration.  But  the  objections  to  it  on 
the  score  of  size  and  resources  are  quite  fatal. 
The  educational  possibilities  of  the  Parish  have 
been  fully  exhausted.  For  Elementary  Educa- 
tion it  might  serve,  though,  even  for  it,  it  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  But  when  we  think  of 
Secondary  it  is  out  of  the  question.  Those  most 
fully  conversant  with  it  are  the  readiest  to  admit 
that  it  must  be  abandoned.  The  confession  is 
made  with  regret,  for  sentiment  dies  hard. 

(6)  The  District  naturally  suggests  itself  as 
intermediate  between  the  very  small  area,  the 
Parish,  and  the  very  large,  the  County.  By  the 
District  is,  of  course,  meant  the  subdivision  of 
the  County  introduced  universally  by  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1889  for  the  administration 
of  Eoads  and  Public  Health.  Most  counties 
were  at  that  time  thought  too  large  to  be  ad- 
ministered as  a  whole  for  the  above  purposes, 
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and  provision  was  accordingly  made  for  a 
subdivision  of  them  where  this  had  not  already 
been  effected.  The  District  has  the  merit  of 
being  neither  excessively  large  nor  excessively 
small ,  and  when  it  is  added  that  for  purposes  of 
management  of  Eoads  and  Public  Health  it  has 
worked  very  well,  the  most  has  been  said  that 
can  be  said  for  it. 

The  first  and  great  objection  to  it,  which 
may  perhaps  be  thought  a  sufficient  one,  is 
that  as  at  present  constituted  County  Districts 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  wholly  unsuited  to  educational 
purposes.  There  is  no  uniform  number  of  Dis- 
tricts in  each  County.  Some  Counties  are  not 
divided  at  all.  In  those  that  are  divided  the 
number  of  the  Districts  varies  from  two  to  eight. 
Then  Burghs,  of  which  there  are  a  couple  of 
hundred  in  all,  are  not  included  in  the  Districts 
as  at  present  constituted.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely 
a  fair  objection  to  urge  that  the  Districts  are  of 
very  different  sizes,  for  under  no  system  can  an 
approximation  to  uniformity  in  this  respect  be 
secured.  But  it  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  a 
large  number  of  the  Districts  have  a  population 
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of  under  10,000,  and  are  thus  much  too  small  for 
an  administrative  unit.  For  Secondary  Educa- 
tion the  District  would  be  a  degree,  but  only  a 
degree,  better  than  the  Parish,  for  there  are 
some  Parishes  at  present  larger  in  population 
than  many  of  the  present  Districts  :  for  Ele- 
mentary Education  it  would  be  less  suitable  than 
the  Parish.  The  adoption  of  it  would  sacrifice 
the  merits  of  the  Parish  system  without  securing 
the  benefits  of  a  system  suitable  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation, which  is  the  very  ground  and  motive  for 
change  at  all.  It  is  safer  not  to  move  at  all  than 
to  stop  half  way. 

The  stricture  is  not,  however,  of  quite  uni- 
versal application.  For  example,  the  District 
would  probably  answer,  say  in  Lanarkshire, 
with  its  enormous  population  and  its  small  num- 
ber of  Districts,  the  three  well-known  Wards. 
It  might  also  do  in  Kenfrewrshire  with  its  two 
Districts,  and  possibly  in  one  or  two  other  cases, 
all  which,  especially  the  first-named,  are  more 
or  less  exceptional  :  even  in  these  instances  con- 
siderable readjustment  would  be  required  in 
order  to  bring  into  the  District  the  numerous 
Burghs,  large  and  small,  which  have  meantime 
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a  separate  existence,  with  a  Public  Health 
administration  of  their  own.  But  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Scotch  Counties  the  District  is 
unsuitable  alike  in  respect  of  size  and  of  arrange- 
ment;  the  divisions  are  much  too  small,  and 
they  do  not  divide  the  Counties  in  a  way  that 
would  be  convenient  for  educational  purposes. 

To  this  must  be  added  that  the  Districts  are 
a  quite  recent  growth,  without  experience  or 
traditions  in  respect  of  Education.  The  Dis- 
trict seems  first  to  have  come  into  existence  in 
connection  with  Eoad  administration,  and  I  can 
find  no  earlier  trace  of  it  than  the  early  sixties, 
when  it  was  introduced  into  Aberdeenshire.  It 
was  adopted  by  other  Counties  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  it  was  not  till  1889  that  its  adop- 
tion became  general,  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
existing  and  of  the  new  Districts  were  adjusted 
by  a  small  commission  appointed  for  this  and 
similar  purposes.  Even  as  it  is,  some  eight 
Counties  are  not  divided  at  all,  the  County  and 
the  District  being  here  co-extensive. 

Districts— and  in  this  respect  they  differ 
from  Counties — have  never  had  any  educational 
machinery,  and  they  possess  no  ready  means  of 
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establishing  it,  and,  so  far  as  appears,  no  desire 
to  undertake  duties  in  connection  with  it.  If 
they  were  entrusted  with  it,  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  would  be  compelled  to  work 
would  go  far  to  prevent  their  success.  Their 
areas  are  too  small  for  the  whole  of  the  grades  of 
Education  up  to  advanced  Secondary ;  constant 
differences  of  opinion  must  arise  between  Dis- 
trict and  District  as  to  the  position  and  support 
of  central  schools ;  instead  of  one  strong  body 
a  large  County  would  have  as  many  as  six ,  seven , 
or  even  eight  weak  bodies.  There  would  be  dis- 
sipation of  energy  and  resources,  and  the  work 
would  not  be  so  well  done.  The  countervailing 
advantage  of  closer  touch  with  the  body  of  the 
constituency  can  hardly  be  urged,  at  least  under 
present  conditions,  when  the  nucleus  of  the 
District  Committee  consists  of  members  of  the 
County  Council  for  the  electoral  divisions  within 
the  District  area.  Whatever  touch  is  main- 
tained by  members  in  one  capacity,  i.e.,  as 
District  members,  necessarily  applies  in  the 
other  also  as  County  members.  The  remainder 
of  the  members  of  the  District  Committee  are 
representatives  of  Parish  Councils,  and  they 
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have  no  other  direct  relation  to  County  govern- 
ment. 

A  word  may  be  added  on  the  comparative 
number  of  Counties  and  Districts.  Adminis- 
tration of  Education  by  Counties  would  give  33 
governing  bodies,  apart  from  Burghs  ;  by  County 
Districts  it  would  give  107 ,  including  8  Counties 
not  divided  at  all  into  Districts.  There  would 
require  very  strong  justification  for  increasing 
the  number  to  such  an  extent.  If  33  can  do 
the  work  equally  well,  we  shall  not  employ 
three  times  that  number,  for  otherwise  the  prin- 
ciples of  economy  and  simplicity  would  both  be 
violated. 

(c)  There  remains  a  third  alternative,  a  new 
subdivision  of  Counties,  or  a  grouping  of  Parishes 
so  as  to  secure  the  best  area  for  educational  pur- 
poses. There  would  be  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  this  if  we  were  dealing  with  a  new  country 
with  no  established  system  in  existence,  and 
were  able  to  adapt  our  arrangements  for  terri- 
torial divisions  to  suit  an  educational  scheme. 
If  one  was  asked  to  work  out  the  matter  on  paper 
merely,  it  might  figure  out  thus  :  there  are  in 
Scotland  4,500,000  inhabitants  ;  one  educational 
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representative  to  every  10,000  of  the  population 
would  answer  all  requirements,  giving  450  re- 
presentatives in  all.  So  many  wholly  efficient 
administrators  might  be  hoped  for.  Distributed 
in  bodies  of  10  each  they  would  go  to  constitute 
45  local  authorities,  each  of  which  would  have 
charge  of  some  600  to  700  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory. That  would  be  excellent,  but  it  is  Utopian. 
We  have  a  history  ;  the  traditions  of  bygone  ages 
fetter  us  sometimes,  if  they  at  other  times  in- 
spire us.  We  cannot  blot  out  the  record  of  the 
past  and  start  afresh.  We  have  Counties  and 
Parishes  in  existence  and  full  operation,  and 
this  makes  all  the  difference. 

A  new  grouping  of  divisions,  a  new  sub- 
division of  areas— a  fresh  departure — possesses 
attractions  for  many.  Confessedly  no  system 
will  be  perfect  which  elects  to  abide  by  present 
divisions.  The  question  then  arises  whether  we 
should  not  boldly  adopt  a  system  that  will  answer 
our  requirements.  The  balance  must  be  held 
fairly  between  the  gains  and  the  losses  of  such  a 
course.  After  all  the  pros  and  cons  are  weighed, 
there  will,  one  would  fancy,  be  little  hesitation 
in  saying  that  we  cannot  afford  to  break  abruptly 
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with  the  past.  Our  policy  is  to  be  continuous, 
and  so  likewise  must  be  the  forms  with  which 
it  is  bound  up,  always  provided,  however,  they 
have  not  become  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  originally  designed.  A  wholly 
new  division  of  areas  could  not  justify  itself  by 
any  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from  it.  It  may 
even  be  questioned  whether  it  is  possible.  But 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  possible  the  new 
grouping  must  reduce  itself  to  this  :  a  new 
combination  of  Parishes,  whether  for  electoral 
or  administrative  purposes,  and  a  new  grouping 
of  Burghs  in  relation  to  the  landward  portions 
of  the  Parish  or  District  to  which  they  belong. 
This,  which  is  not  a  very  startling  proposal  after 
all,  has  the  merit  of  utilising  the  material  to 
hand.  Nor  does  there  seem,  any  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  adopted  where  circumstances  are 
proved  to  justify  it.  Otherwise  we  shall  adhere 
to  existing  divisions ,  which  are  bound  up  with  all 
our  local  government,  as  well  as  all  our  educa- 
tional history,  and  possess  the  further  advan- 
tage of  being  familiar  to  all.  The  adoption  of  a 
new  grouping  of  areas  is  not  to  be  ruled  out  if  it 
can  justify  itself.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it 
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could  justify  itself,  even  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  possible,  in  regard  to  Secondary  Education. 
For  it  the  County  is  as  good  an  area  as  can  be 
got.  For  Elementary  Education  the  new  group- 
ing has  more  to  say  for  itself.  There  is  no 
reason  why  several  Parishes  should  not  be  asso- 
ciated for  the  management  of  their  Elementary 
Schools ;  but  as  this  new  combination  would  not 
yet  be  a  sufficient  area  for  Secondary  Education, 
the  management  in  these  new  groups ,  if  they  are 
adopted ,  would  still  require  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  County  body.  We  are  again  forced 
back  on  the  conclusion  that  the  body  for  Second- 
ary Education  must  rule  the  situation,  and  the 
County  (and  Burgh)  body  is  the  only  suitable 
one  for  it. 

Assuming  then  that  in  the  main  we  shall  ad- 
here to  Burghs  and  to  Counties  as  the  new  areas , 
we  are  met  by  the  question  what  Burghs  are  to 
be  entitled  to  separate  administration?  There 
are  in  all  over  200  Burghs  of  various  kinds,  but 
most  of  them  are  far  too  small  to  undertake  the 
burden  of  separate  administration,  besides  that 
the  mere  number  is  so  excessive  as  to  put  this 
out  of  the  question.  It  is  difficult  to  say  offhand 
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where  the  line  should  be  drawn ;  the  line  when 
drawn  should  be  as  little  arbitrary  as  possible. 
Population  is  not  altogether  a  safe  guide,  for 
equal  populations  have  often  very  varying 
requirements  and  produce  very  unequal  edu- 
cational results.  For  example,  one  town  is 
residential,  another  manufacturing;  one  is  the 
County  town  of  venerable  antiquity,  another  a 
recent  growth,  destined  it  may  be  to  decay  when 
the  material  of  its  present  industry  is  worked 
out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  in  Scotland 
40  towns  of  over  10,000  inhabitants,  28  of  them 
being  over  15,000,  23  over  20,000  (including 
Dumbarton,  which  in  1901  had  19,985  inhabi- 
tants), 15  over  30,000,  nine  over  50,000.  I 
should  be  inclined  to  give  separate  local  authori- 
ties only  to  the  last  nine;  first,  because  50,000 
seems  the  smallest  number  that  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  justify  or  even  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  graded  schools ;  second, 
because  it  is  undesirable  to  multiply  authorities  ; 
and,  thirdly,  because  there  is  a  large  gap  be- 
tween the  towns  actually  lowest  in  this  group 
(54,000)  and  highest  in  the  next  (37,000),  the 
difference  being  in  no  other  case  anything  like 
13 
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so  marked.  By  the  division  at  50,000  no  town 
could  feel  that  it  had  a  grievance  in  being  de- 
barred privileges  granted  to  another  of  very  little 
larger  size.  The  additions  to  the  class,  too, 
would  be  rather  infrequent.  All  the  other 
Burghs  would  be  included  in  the  County  area 
in  which  they  are  situated,  but  would  receive 
separate  representation  on  the  County  body, 
say  one  member  for  every  10,000  inhabitants. 
When  one  has  found  that  the  County  must  be 
the  unit,  the  difficulties  are  not  yet  over.  One's 
eyes  cannot  be  shut  to  the  fact  that  the  Counties 
are  exceedingly  diverse  one  from  another,  and 
that  exactly  the  same  treatment  and  scheme  of 
representation  may  not  suit  all.  Our  Counties 
vary  in  size,  the  population  is  very  unequally 
distributed,  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  life  of 
the  people  differ  in  different  parts.  It  will 
hardly  be  matter  of  surprise  if  some  correspond- 
ing modifications  are  required  in  our  scheme  of 
administration.  •  Lanarkshire,  as  has  been  said, 
is  altogether  exceptional,  containing,  exclusive 
of  the  Burghs  of  over  50,000,  nearly  half  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  as  compared  with  the 
population  of  under  50,000,  which  no  fewer 
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than  seventeen  Counties  possess,  including  two 
which  are  under  10,000.  The  limits  of  the 
class  must  be  rather  elastic  which  is  to  admit 
such  extremes.  Still  there  is  a  good  deal  that 
a  County  of  even  30,000  or  40,000  has  in  com- 
mon with  one  of  three  or  four  times  that  popu- 
lation, and  there  seems  no  insuperable  objection 
to  dealing  with  them  on  the  same  basis.  Pos- 
sibly it  might  be  well  to  allow  combination  in 
a  few  instances,  if  the  localities  interested 
desired  it,  so  that  the  smaller  might  enjoy  to 
some  extent  the  stability  of  the  larger,  to  which 
it  would  stand  closely  related.  There  are  four 
Counties  with  populations  of  under  20,000,  Kin- 
ross, Nairn,  Peebles,  Bute,  the  first  two  being 
under  10,000.  They  are  as  exceptional  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  scale  as  Lanarkshire  at  the 
upper  end.  It  does  not  appear  that  these 
Counties  meantime  experience  any  exceptional 
difficulties  in  their  ordinary  County  administra- 
tion. The  next  smallest  of  the  Counties  in 
population  is  Sutherland,  and  we  have  already 
seen  what  an  important  contribution  it  makes 
to  the  material  of  Higher  Education.  Its  popu- 
lation is  21,440,  but  if  Secondary  Education 
13* 
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alone  were  concerned  it  would  have  a  stronger 
claim  to  a  separate  authority  than  some  Counties 
with  double  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
then,  of  course,  its  vast  territorial  extent,  fifth 
among  the  Counties,  is  an  important  factor. 
These  facts  are  cited  with  a  view  to  showing  the 
detailed  operation  of  a  County  scheme,  not  that 
there  can  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  rank  of 
Sutherland  among  the  County  authorities,  or 
that  the  complete  independence  of  even  the 
smallest  County  should  be  infringed  unless  by 
its  own  choice  and  to  gain  a  higher  educational 
end. 

Once  we  have  a  unit  of  sufficient  size,  it 
matters  little  how  high  the  number  rises  :  the 
minimum,  not  the  maximum,  fixes  the  limit. 
For  reasons  that  have  already  appeared  the  limit 
may  safely  be  fixed  much  lower  in  the  rural  than 
in  the  urban  area  :  one-half  of  the  number  fixed 
for  the  Burgh  might  be  regarded  as  perfectly 
satisfactory,  all  things  considered.  And  if  we 
come  down  even  to  20,000  we  should  still  have 
a  sufficient  unit  when  the  extent  of  the  territory 
is  taken  into  account.  With  the  exceptions 
mentioned  there  is  only  one  County  (Selkirk) 
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which  falls  below  25,000,  and  that  by  a  very 
little.  There  are  two  of  28,000,  and  all  the 
others  are  over  30,000.  The  highest  limit, 
excluding  Lanarkshire,  reaches  200,000  and 
upwards  in  one  or  two  cases. 

Thus,  with  a  very  little  adjustment,  a  County 
scheme  of  administration  would  suit  admirably 
all  the  purposes  in  view.  It  would  be  efficient, 
and  is,  indeed,  the  only  efficient  method  if  we  are 
to  have  but  one  educational  body  in  full  control 
of  all  grades  of  Education.  This  is  attested  by 
what  the  Counties  have  already  been  able  to  do 
in  face  of  adverse  circumstances,  and  by  the 
general  efficiency  of  County  government  in  other 
departments  where  it  possesses  the  complete 
confidence  of  the  constituencies.  It  is  in  other 
respects  least  open  to  fatal  objections  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  would  be  in 
line  with  the  evolution  both  of  Education  and 
of  local  government  :  it  would  involve  compara- 
tively slight  change.  It  would  be  comprehensive 
and  it  would  be  economical.  Lastly,  it  would 
be  a  popular  and  representative  system,  as  will 
more  fully  appear  in  a  little. 

The  scheme  outlined  presents  in  its  general 
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features  a  close  parallel  in  Burgh  and  in  County , 
but  the  element  of  distance  in  locality  of  centre 
from  circumference  presents  difficulties  in  the 
latter  case  which  cannot  be  ignored.  How  is 
the  Elementary  School  to  be  kept  in  close  touch 
with  its  administrators,  and  through  them  with 
the  constituency  which  it  serves — the  parents 
of  the  pupils — under  such  a  scheme?  This  is 
the  most  serious  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  scheme  and  must  be  fairly  faced.  In 
order  to  its  elucidation  we  must  enter  into  some 
detail,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  method 
of  election  of  the  County  body.  The  case  hardly 
arises  in  the  Burghs,  and,  therefore,  their  cir- 
cumstances need  not  at  the  moment  be  par- 
ticularised. 

The  County  body  is  ex  hypothesi  to  have  the 
control  of  all  the  education  within  its  bounds, 
and,  consequently,  must  be  a  rating  body.  The 
principle  of  no  taxation  without  representation 
should  therefore  be  observed.  There  seems  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  an  authority 
which  is  to  impose  rates  on  the  people  should 
be  directly  amenable  to  the  people  and  respon- 
sible to  the  electorate  for  its  stewardship  of  their 
interests. 
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This  conclusion  is  one  which  cannot  be  wholly 
acceptable  to  those  who  think  chiefly  of  Second- 
ary Education.  Undoubtedly  a  number  of  those 
persons  best  suited  to  administer  Higher  Educa- 
tion have  hitherto  not  been  willing  to  come 
forward  in  order  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
chances  of  a  popular  election ,  which  entails ,  as  a 
rule,  some  loss  of  dignity,  a  great  sacrifice  of  time 
and  energy,  and  the  risk  of  "  base  repulse  ".  It 
is  generally  thought  that  a  body  representative 
only  in  the  second  degree ,  chosen  by  a  popularly 
elected  body  either  from  its  own  members  or 
from  outsiders,  is  theoretically  a  more  suitable 
body  than  the  other.  This  may  be  so  :  the  pre- 
sent Burgh  and  County  Committees  prove  con- 
clusively that  efficient  administrators  may  be  had 
without  resort  to  direct  popular  representation. 
But  there  is  something  more  than  this.  Facts 
may  easily  be  overlooked  which  are  of  the 
essence  of  the  situation.  Even  for  Secondary 
Education  the  body  must  be  a  rating  body. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  insuperable  objection  to 
rating — which  for  Secondary  Education  will  be 
of  small  amount  at  most— being  done  through 
the  County  Council  by  a  body  whose  members 
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are  predominantly  drawn  from  it.  The  Coun- 
cil, being  the  popularly  elected  body,  can  at 
least  exercise  a  check  upon  the  expenditure, 
and  can  direct  its  representatives  as  to  the 
economical  discharge  of  their  duties;  it  could, 
in  extreme  cases,  refuse  to  rate  in  accordance 
with  the  requisition  of  the  educational  autho- 
rity. But  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  as  a  rule,  there 
could  be  little  effective  control  without  undue 
interference  in  the  sphere  of  a  body  which  ought 
in  its  own  department  to  be  untrammelled  and 
independent. 

But  besides,  the  educational  authority  is  not 
exclusively  for  Secondary  Education.  It  has 
control  of  Elementary  as  well,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  must  be  in  direct  touch  with  the  elec- 
torate. The  people  must  be  kept  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  people,  the  common  people 
must  be  held  responsible  for  the  interests  of  the 
common  school — an  additional  reason  why  popu- 
lar representation  must  be  introduced. 

Further,  it  would  be  a  loss  all  along  the  line  to 
have  educational  questions  and  concerns  mixed 
up  with  general  questions  relating  to  other 
branches  of  County  government,  as  must  hap- 
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pen  if  they  all  come  under  review  together  at 
a  County  Council  election.  Secondary  Edu- 
cation would  come  off  very  badly  indeed  if 
this  were  to  be  so.  Education,  taken  in  its 
entirety,  is  a  sufficiently  large  subject  to  justify 
a  separate  election  :  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  an  enlargement  of  areas,  together 
with  the  abolition  of  cumulative  voting,  would 
enable  the  community  to  draw  upon  the  very 
best  class  of  representative  available.  There 
will  have  to  be  added  members,  few  in  number, 
but  sufficient  to  ensure  special  representation 
for  Secondary  Education.  But,  in  the  main,  a 
national  system  to  be  successful  must  be  frankly 
democratic.  It  should  leave  no  ground  for  re- 
vision within  a  fewT  years  of  its  inauguration. 
All  our  thought  and  energies  will  be  required 
in  the  performance  of  actual  educational  work, 
and  none  can  be  spared  for  debate  as  to  how 
it  is  to  be  done.  The  authority,  then,  which 
is  to  be  a  County  one,  must  also  be  directly 
representative,  an  ad  hoc  body;  this  may  be 
unpalatable  to  many  educationists,  but  if  the 
facts  shut  us  up  to  it  wre  must  accept  it  and 
make  the  best  of  it. 
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There  is,  however,  something  more  to  be 
decided — the  electoral  division.  This  is  one 
of  the  practical  difficulties  that  may  be  readily 
overlooked  if  we  simply  speak  of  a  County 
authority,  as  if  all  Counties  were  pretty  much 
the  same,  and  ignore  the  fact  adduced  above 
that  there  are  great  diversities  among  them  — 
so  great  that  some  may  even  doubt  whether  a 
uniform  system  will  meet  all  conditions. 

For  the  County  Council  the  electoral  unit  is 
the  Parish.  Sometimes  a  large  Parish  is  sub- 
divided, at  other  times  two  or  more  small 
Parishes  are  combined.  A  similar  system  may 
quite  well  be  adopted  for  an  educational  autho- 
rity, but  writh  some  variety  in  details,  especially 
in  the.  matter  of  the  combination  of  Parishes. 
An  efficient  educational  body  cannot  be  very 
large,  as  will  readily  appear  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  The  County  Council  is  much  too 
numerous  to  serve  as  an  educational  body.  It 
varies  from  about  20  to  60  members ,  in  four  cases 
it  is  less  than  the  former,  and  in  one  higher  than 
the  latter.  Fifteen,  the  number  of  our  larger 
School  Boards  at  present,  is,  for  educational 
purposes,  an  excellent  number  for  a  large  area 
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but  in  only  one  case  is  the  County  Council 
as  small  as  this,  and,  of  course,  in  one  of 
the  small  Counties.  The  number  of  Parishes 
forming  School  Board  areas  is  still  larger 
than  that  of  electoral  divisions  for  County 
Councils,  and  the  extremes  are  more  widely 
apart  :  6  is  the  lower  limit,  92  the  upper. 
The  practical  problem  is  very  considerable  of 
getting  a  fair  popular  representation,  say  of 
Aberdeenshire,  with  its  91  School  Board  areas, 
exclusive  of  the  city ;  Perthshire  with  its  79 ; 
Fifeshire  with  its  69 ;  and  Forfarshire  with  its 
60,  with  due  provision  for  Burghs  as  well,  and 
without  unduly  increasing  in  size  the  represen- 
tative body. 

The  County  District  might  be  employed  as 
electoral  division,  but  would  not  be  very  satis- 
factory. It  is  too  large  for  the  purpose  ;  in  most 
cases  it  would  require  to  have  more  members 
than  one,  and  it  would  certainly  seem  better  to 
have  portions  of  the  Districts  electing  separate 
members  than  a  whole  District  appointing  two 
or  three.  In  other  words,  the  Parish  had  better 
be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  unit,  and  combina- 
tions of  Parishes,  not  subdivisions  of  a  District, 
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formed  for  electoral  purposes  just  as  for  the 
County  Council.  The  simplest  plan  seems  to 
be  to  re-group,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the 
educational  authority,  the  present  County  Coun- 
cil electoral  divisions — or,  failing  that,  the 
Parishes  composing  them — which  could  be  done 
without  any  great  difficulty.  There  would ,  then , 
be  a  complete  analogy  to  the  established  system, 
save  that,  at  least  in  the  larger  Counties,  three 
or  four  County  Council  electoral  divisions  would 
be  combined  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  edu- 
cational authority.  Such  would  be  the  general 
lines,  but  the  detailed  elaboration  of  the  scheme 
of  representation  for  each  County  would  require 
careful  consideration  of  all  special  circumstances 
and  institutions  and  of  the  relation  of  Burghal 
and  landward  areas  to  one  another. 

An  election  of  one-third  of  the  members  should 
take  place  every  year,  the  members  retiring  by  a 
fixed  rotation.  There  would  be  complete  paral- 
lelism between  the  city  ward  and  the  County 
electoral  division,  whether  or  not  in  the  former 
case  the  members  of  the  educational  authority 
were  elected  by  wards  or  by  the  whole  city. 

The  County  body  as  thus  conceived  would 
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consist  of  say,  at  most,  15  to  18  members,  elec- 
ted by  the  County  electoral  divisions ;  Burgh 
representatives,  where  there  were  Burghs  of 
10,000  inhabitants  or  over— 5  or  6  at  most  as  a 
rule ;  one  representative  from  the  University ; 
one  from  the  teaching  profession.  Where 
Burghs  are  large  and  numerous  the  represen- 
tation of  rural  areas  would  be  found  to  be 
correspondingly  small,  so  that  in  no  case  would 
the  whole  body  exceed  20  to  21.  The  Univer- 
sity and  teaching  representatives  would  be  such 
a  small  proportion  that  it  would  be  hardly  neces- 
sary to  exclude  them  specifically  from  rating 
powers,  bat  this  could  be  done  if  so  desired. 
In  small  Counties  the  body  would  not  be  nearly 
so  numerous  as  in  large  Counties,  but  probably 
should  not  be  less  than  9  to  11,  even  though 
the  electoral  area  had  to  be  reduced  to  a  corres- 
ponding degree. 

Our  representative  system  would  then  stand  : 
in  Burghs,  15  members,  elected  preferably  by 
the  city  as  a  whole,  one  added  member  from 
the  University  and  one  added  from  the  teaching 
profession ;  there  would  be  a  further  possible 
addition  for  the  management  of  Endowments 
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and  Endowed  Institutions.  As  the  Burghs 
would  have  to  hand  over  to  the  new  Board  the 
Residue  Grant,  it  might  be  well  to  allow  the 
Town  Council  a  special  representation,  say  of 
three  members  on  the  first  Board,  so  as  to  secure 
continuity  of  administration  of  the  grant  in  so 
far  as  already  ear-marked  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  otherwise  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the 
municipal  authorities.  In  Counties  the  method 
would  be,  as  already  sketched,  on  all  fours  with 
the  Burghs,  with  the  exception  that  due  weight 
would  be  given  to  altered  circumstances  in  re- 
spect of  distance,  by  the  formation  of  electoral 
divisions,  each  of  which  would  return  one  mem- 
ber ;  if  their  number  could  be  made  a  multiple 
of  three  it  would  render  easy  the  working  of 
retirement  by  rotation  after  the  first  occasion 
of  election.  The  County  Council  might,  in 
return  for  its  Eesidue  Grant,  be  allowed  a 
special  representation  of  three  members  on  the 
first  Board.  The  Burghs  contained  in  the 
County  area,  which  would  also  hand  over  their 
share  of  the  Residue  Grant,  would  have  their 
distinct  representation  in  any  case. 

In  Burghs  the  management  of  schools  and 
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the  method  of  rating  would  present  no  diffi- 
culty :  the  present  system  would  be  maintained 
with  little  alteration.  In  Counties  it  would  be 
considerably  different.  The  new  body  would  be 
without  experience  in  the  actual  management 
of  schools,  and  it  would  have  to  deal  with  rating 
problems  that  do  not  arise  in  the  cities.  To 
many  of  those  interesting  themselves  in  the 
so-called  Education  Question  the  chief  concern 
is  in  this  direction.  The  financial  aspect  is 
always  so  important  in  this  country  that  we 
must  see  our  way  clearly  through,  it,  and  now 
all  the  more  as  it  is  mixed  up  with  the  question 
of  management  which  has  of  late  given  rise  to 
such  heart-burnings  in  England. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  a  central 
County  body  cannot  be  in  close  touch  with  all 
the  schools  over  an  area  of  2 ,000  or  3 ,000  square 
miles,  the  extent  of  our  large  Counties.  There- 
fore, some  scheme  of  devolution  of  management 
must  be  devised  if  the  system  is  to  work 
efficiently.  But  the  problem  presents  no  in- 
superable difficulty.  A  somewhat  analogous 
arrangement  already  exists  under  our  present 
system  in  large  cities  in  School  Committees 
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and  visitors,  and  in  rural  areas  in  Combination 
Schools.  One  of  two  or  thres  methods  might 
be  adopted.  A  Committee  of  Management 
could  be  formed  either  for  the  schools  of  each 
Parish  or  the  schools  of  the  combination  of 
Parishes  forming  an  electoral  division ,  the  latter 
by  preference.  The  member  for  the  division 
would,  of  course,  form  the  first  element  in  the 
Committees  or  Committee,  as  the  case  might  be, 
and  associated  with  hirn  would  be  representa- 
tives of  the  Parishes ,  two  or  three  in  the  former 
case,  one  from  each  in  the  latter  case.  As 
Parishes  already  possess  representative  bodies 
in  the  Parish  Councils ,  the  natural  course  would 
be  to  allow  the  Parish  Council  to  choose  one  of 
its  number  as  the  Parish  representative  to  act 
on  the  management  of  the  schools.  This  would 
enlist  the  interest  of  another  public  body,  and 
would  tend  to  make  its  membership  more  attrac- 
tive. The  duties  of  Parish  Council  are  not  so 
onerous  that  an  excessive  burden  would  be  im- 
posed if  it  were  asked  to  assist  to  this  extent 
in  educational  management.  The  manage- 
ment would  consist  of  a  body  of  three  or  four 
if  for  a  single  Parish,  five  or  six  if  for  an  elec- 
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toral  group  of  closely  united  Parishes  :  the  latter 
would  give  the  strongest  and  most  efficient  as 
well  as  the  most  economical  body.  In  County 
Burghs  the  Committee  of  Management  would 
be  constituted  on  parallel  lines,  the  nucleus 
being  the  Burgh  representatives  on  the  central 
body,  the  added  members  being  from  Parish, 
and  perhaps  Town,  Council. 

Separate  accounts  would,  in  any  case,  be  kept 
for  each  school,  and  so  could  be  made  up  with 
the  greatest  ease  for  each  Parish,  the  Parish 
being  retained  as  the  rating  area  for  Ele- 
mentary Education.  The  School  Eate,  i.e., 
for  Elementary  Education,  would  be  requisi- 
tioned or  suggested  by  the  Committee  of  Man- 
agement, whose  arrangements,  together  with 
the  circumstances,  resources  and  endowments 
of  the  Parish  would  condition  its  amount ;  the 
assessment  of  it  would  be  actually  made  by 
the  County  body,  which  would  thus  exercise  a 
general  supervision  and  control.  A  Parish 
ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  its  endowments, 
for  example ,  and  a  premium  should  be  put  upon 
skilful  management ;  but ,  on  the  other  hand , 
the  desire  to  economise  could  not  with  safety  be 
14 
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carried  too  far,  else  the  school  would  suffer. 
The  County  authority  would  act  as  a  check  in 
both  directions — upon  local  extravagance,  if 
there  is  any  reason  to  apprehend  it,  and 
upon  niggardly  cheese-paring  or  starving  of  the 
schools.  The  rate  for  Elementary  Education 
would  remain  a  parochial  rate. 

In  other  departments  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  between  the  functions  of  the 
County  and  the  local  authority  respectively. 
The  County  authority  must  possess  full  con- 
trol over  all  the  grades  of  Education  within  its 
bound,  but  its  actual  management  would  be 
confined  to  schools  predominantly  Secondary, 
including  Endowed  Schools  which  elected  to 
come  under  it.  Under  Secondary  is  included 
Technical  Instruction  of  all  kinds  outside  the 
University.  Probably  even  in  connection  with 
the  Elementary  Schools  it  might  have  to  retain 
some  limited  measure  of  management  :  it  would, 
for  instance ,  require  to  appoint  and  regulate  the 
movements  and  services  of  specialist  teachers  of 
various  subjects  in  which  the  ordinary  teacher 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  an  expert,  and  which 
meantime  small  School  Boards  cannot  afford 
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to  provide  for,  such  as  Experimental  Science, 
Drawing  in  its  higher  developments,  Music, 
Agriculture,  if  it  is  to  have  a  place  in  the  rural 
school;  branches  of  Domestic  Economy,  such 
as  Cookery,  not  to  mention  Manual  Instruction 
and  Physical  Training.  Teachers  of  this  kind 
might  also  be  available  to  some  extent  for 
Evening  Classes,  where  they  would  discharge 
a  Secondary  function.  And,  generally  speak- 
ing, where  Secondary  Education  entered  into 
the  Elementary  School,  there  the  County  body 
would  require  to  reserve  its  rights. 

With  exceptions  of  this  kind  the  powers  of 
management  delegated  to  the  local  Education 
authorities,  Parish  Committees,  or  whatever 
they  might  be  called,  should  be  wide  and 
generous.  They  may  safely  be  so  if  the  County 
body  has  always  the  supreme  control,  with  power 
to  overrule  them,  or,  in  case  of  emergency, 
itself  to  assume  management  of  an  Elementary 
School  for  a  time. 

The  matter  on  which  it  is  most  difficult 
to  reconcile  all  interests  is  that  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  :  a  fair  compromise  is 
perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  looked  for  here. 
14* 
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On  the  one  hand  there  would  be  the  County 
view,  on  the  other,  the  Parish.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  real  conflict  of  interest,  indeed,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  there  could  be.  The  best 
appointment  for  the  County  must  also  be  the 
best  for  the  Parish,  and  conversely.  But  the 
County  has  the  wider  outlook,  and  is  familiar 
with  the  special  aptitudes  and  qualifications  of 
a  large  number  of  teachers  directly  or  indirectly 
in  its  service.  It  desires  to  encourage  its  teachers 
by  timely  promotion.  When  a  headmastership 
falls  vacant  it  will  know  whether  it  possesses 
the  person  exactly  suited  to  fill  it  or  not.  There 
will  be  in  the  County  more  valuable  and  im- 
portant positions  to  fill,  and  less  valuable  and 
important  ones  from  which  teachers  may  be 
raised.  A  grievance  meantime  is  that  promotion 
is  not  only  slow,  but  that  it  is  uncertain.  A 
great  number  of  promising  teachers  elect  to  take 
service  under  large  Burgh  Boards  just  because 
these  have  a  graded  system  of  promotion ,  and  a 
teacher  can  get  on  under  them.  There  will  be  a 
very  great  gain  to  the  profession,  and  therefore 
to  the  community ,  if  a  similar  system  can  be  in- 
troduced all  over.  Indeed ,  there  is  hardly  a  more 
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vital  point  in  the  whole  system  than  this,  for  the 
profession  must  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible 
to  the  best  intellects,  and  a  man  must  have 
an  assurance  of  some  measure  of  recognition 
if  he  is  to  cast  his  lot  in  the  field  of  Education. 
There  must  be  openings  for  promotion  for  the 
teacher  in  rural  areas  as  well  as  in  urban ;  at 
present  it  is  only  in  the  latter  case  that  numerous 
appointments  are  available,  and  can  be  arranged 
in  a  graded  scale.  Length  of  service  alone  is 
never  a  valid  claim  to  promotion ,  but  it  becomes 
so  when  other  things  are  equal ;  in  any  case 
faithful  and  meritorious  service  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Nor  should  every  vacancy  involve 
an  undignified  canvass  for  appointment  with  all 
that  it  implies.  How  is  this  to  be  secured? 
How  is  the  knowledge  which  the  County  autho- 
rity possesses  of  its  teachers  to  be  rendered  avail- 
able to  localities?  How  are  schools  to  be  in 
some  measure  graded  so  as  to  allow  of  pro- 
motion? and  how,  at  the  same  time,  is  parochial 
autonomy  to  be  preserved?  If  the  local  Com- 
mittee is  deprived  of  patronage  of  appointments, 
it  is  shorn  of  a  considerable  measure  of  its 
influence.  If,  however,  it  is  allowed  a  free 
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hand,  it  may  defeat  any  comprehensive  scheme 
which  is  of  such  importance  to  the  profession 
of  teaching,  and  through  it  to  the  wider  County 
interests. 

In  general  the  local  Committee  might  be 
allowed  to  make  appointments  as  well  as  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  teachers  in  the  few 
cases  where  the  latter  course  might  be  necessary , 
but  in  both  instances  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  County  body.  In  the  latter  case  a  teacher 
who  felt  he  had  a  good  case  could  appeal  to  the 
County  authority  :  the  consciousness  that  there 
was  such  an  appeal  would  inter  alia  render  a  local 
Committee  extremely  careful  in  dealing  with 
teachers  considered  unsatisfactory.  In  fact, 
the  operation  of  the  right  of  appeal  would  pro- 
bably work  out  in  such  a  way  that  a  local  Com- 
mittee would  first  consult  the  County  body  and 
assure  itself  of  its  approval  before  venturing  on 
an  extreme  step.  The  scope  of  the  County 
work  might  even  afford  an  opening  in  some 
other  sphere  to  a  teacher  who  found  himself 
in  uncongenial  or  incompatible  surroundings. 
This  is  as  large  a  degree  of  fixity  of  tenure  as 
any  teacher  ought  to  desire. 
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With  actual  appointments  the  approval  of 
the  County  body  should  include  the  right  to 
nominate  certain  members  of  the  leet  for  an 
appointment,  or  even  the  whole  leet,  the  final 
selection  being  with  the  local  Committee  :  or 
the  converse  method  might  be  adopted,  the  local 
Committee  nominating  the  leet  and  the  final 
selection  resting  with  the  County  body,  which, 
from  its  constitution,  would  have  the  power 
to  go  outside  the  leet  altogether — an  extreme 
measure  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  to  be 
justified  only  by  the  strongest  reasons.  The 
presence  of  a  representative  of  the  locality  on 
the  County  body,  and  of  the  County  body  OQ 
the  local  Committee,  would  form  a  connecting- 
link  and  bond  of  sympathy  which  ought  to  pre- 
vent friction.  The  general  aim  would  be  to 
leave  appointments  to  the  local  body,  and  this 
would  be  modified  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  necessary  to  secure  due  recognition  and 
timely  promotion  to  efficient  teachers  within 
the  purview  of  the  County  body,  who  are  un- 
known, it  may  be,  to  the  local  Committee  nf 
Management.  The  aim  of  both  would  be  to 
procure  and  to  encourage  the  best  teachers.  The 
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larger  body  would  have  its  hands  too  full  to 
interfere  unduly  with  local  liberty  of  choice,  its 
tendency  might  indeed  rather  be  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  appointments  referred  to  are  those  of 
headmasters  or  mistresses.  Assistants  would 
be  appointed  by  an  analogous  method,  where  the 
local  Committee  and  headmaster  would  take  the 
place  of  the  County  body  and  the  local  Com- 
mittee respectively. 

The  management  of  Secondary  Schools  and 
Higher  Institutions,  as  well  as  their  control, 
would  be  vested  in  the  County  body  itself.  If 
all  the  available  funds  were  consolidated  and 
administered  with  the  economy  that  would  then 
be  possible,  there  would  be  comparatively  little 
call  for  imposing  rates.  If  a  rate  were  neces- 
sary it  would  in  Counties  be  a  separate  rate,  a 
County  rate,  as  distinct  from  a  parqchial  rate 
for  Elementary  purposes ;  it  would  be  imposed 
by  the  County  body,  and,  probably  as  a  matter 
of  convenience,  collected  along  with  other  school 
rates  and  the  poor  rate ;  if  excessive  generosity 
were  apprehended  the  amount  of  it  might  be 
limited  by  statute  to  a  penny  or  two  in  the 
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pound,  but  as  the  remedy  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  electorate,  to  which  the  educational  autho- 
rity would  be  directly  responsible,  even  this  is 
hardly  necessary.  In  Burghs  possessing  a  sepa- 
rate educational  authority  the  general  school 
rate  would  include  such  provision  as  might  be 
necessary  for  Secondary  purposes.  Here,  again, 
is  a  condition  differentiating  the  rural  and  the 
urban  area. 

Such  a  scheme  would  give  some  40  to  45 
powerful  local  authorities,  controlling  in  a  sys- 
tematic way  the  whole  educational  machinery 
and  themselves  in  closest  touch  with  the  people.1 
Most  of  them  would  have  a  number  of  subor- 
dinate bodies  aiding  them  in  the  management 
of  the  Elementary  Schools,  also  in  close  and  in- 
timate relations  to  the  people.  These  would 
vary  from  ten  or  twelve  up  to  perhaps  eighteea 
in  all  in  the  extreme  case,  if  the  method  by 
electoral  divisions  rather  than  single  Parishes 
were  adopted.  All  interests  would  be  repre- 
sented in  due  degree,  all  advice  available.  The 
teacher's  just  demands  would  be  conceded  with- 


of  the  small  Counties  would  hardly  require  any 
devolution  :  they  could  manage  all  their  schools  as  well  as 
control  them. 
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out  any  undue  preponderance  being  given  them 
to  the  detriment  of  more  general  interests.  The 
University  representative  would  ensure  both  the 
best  expert  opinion  and  that  union  of  school 
with  what  the  school  leads  to ,  the  want  of  which 
is  so  acutely  felt  as  things  now  are.  There  would 
be  a  rational  system  of  administration,  and  it 
would  be  popular,  economical  and  in  line  with 
the  past  history  of  educational  effort,  and  thus 
efficient  in  the  highest  degree. 


CHAPTEE   VIII. 

THE   CENTEAL   AUTHOEITY. 

THEEE  is  also  provision  to  be  made  for  a  central 
Government  authority.  This  it  is  not  necessary 
to  discuss  at  any  great  length  :  once  the  local 
authority  is  satisfactorily  provided,  the  other 
will  fall  into  its  natural  and  proper  place  without 
great  effort.  The  theory  of  a  Government  De- 
partment is  that  it  acts  as  the  representative  of 
Parliament  in  seeing  that  the  decrees  of  Parlia- 
ment are  faithfully  carried  out,  and  that  the 
conditions  on  which  grants  are  made  are  fairly 
observed.  It  may  have  to  frame  bye-laws  and 
regulations  of  various  kinds,  and  its  regulative 
function  may  beneficially  extend  even  beyond 
that  point  to  a  general  harmonising  and  co- 
ordinating of  local  effort.  All  strictly  legislative 
action  must  proceed  from  Parliament,  to  whose 
behests  both  central  and  local  authority  alike 

must  conform.      In  a   subject  like  Education 
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every  detail  cannot  be  laid  down  in  Acts  of 
Parliament,  a  good  deal  of  discretion  must  be 
allowed  to  the  bodies  charged  with  their  ad- 
ministration. Wisdom  lies  in  making  a  fair 
balance  of  the  relative  powers  entrusted  to 
different  bodies ;  spheres  of  duty  should  be 
assigned  to  each  as  definitely  as  possible,  and 
neither  should  encroach  upon  the  other.  Within 
its  own  sphere  each  should  be  supreme. 

A  central  body  can  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  a  local  body,  in  co-ordinating  action,  in  afford- 
ing information  drawn  from  a  comparative  view 
of  the  whole  field  of  action,  in  giving  advice 
when  it  is  sought,  and  in  preventing  waste  and 
overlapping.  But  a  central  body  cannot,  with 
any  satisfaction  or  advantage,  deal  with  the 
details  of  administration.  These  must  be  left 
to  local  bodies ;  the  broad  lines  of  policy  must 
be  the  matter  chiefly  in  the  eye  of  a  Government 
Department,  while  the  lines  themselves  must  be 
laid  down  by  Parliament. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  present 
instance  there  should  be  some  body  mediating 
between  local  and  central  authority,  a  consulta- 
tive council  or  committee  of  experts,  whose 
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counsel  should  be  sought  in  all  important  cases, 
and  which  would  be  a  mouthpiece  of  Scotch 
educational  opinion  and  a  guarantee  against 
ill-considered  action  by  a  badly-informed  or 
unwise  Government  Department.  A  good  deal 
might  be  said  on  general  grounds  for  a  council 
of  this  kind,  which  is  being  tried  in  England, 
and  all  the  more  if  there  were  to  be,  as  the  pre- 
sent parochial  School  Board  system  implies,  a 
thousand  different  bodies  uttering  as  many  dif- 
ferent voices  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  But,  with  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  local  bodies,  the  necessity  would  in 
great  measure  disappear.  Through  the  local 
bodies  themselves  public  opinion  could  be 
focused,  and  a  Council,  if  it  might  be  thought 
by  some  to  be  a  check  on  the  central  body ,  would 
be  no  less  a  barrier  in  the  path  of  the  local  body. 
By  general  consent  a  body  of  the  kind  contem- 
plated is  to  be  merely  consultative.  As  such 
it  might  do  as  much  harm  as  good.  It  could 
only  talk  and  could  not  act.  It  would  be  irre- 
sponsible, for  apparently  the  design  is  that  it 
should  be  nominated,  not  elected,  not  represen- 
tative of  any  constituency,  not  amenable  to  the 
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people  or  to  public  opinion.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
pis  aller :  a  well-balanced  representative  system 
of  local  management  renders  it  superfluous. 
Experts  can  still  be  consulted  if  required  by 
whichever  authority,  local  or  central.  There 
is  only  one  kind  of  consultative  or  Advisory 
Board  possible,  that  is  one  representative  of  the 
new  local  Burgh  and  County  authorities.  A 
small  body,  say  six  or  eight,  chosen  by  the 
local  authorities  for  a  definite  term  of  office, 
and,  being  a  real  exponent  of  the  wishes  and 
experience  of  these  authorities,  would,  if  it 
were  resolved  to  establish  such,  supply  a  link 
binding  more  closely  the  centre  with  the  whole 
circumference.  All  expert  opinion  would  al- 
ready be  represented  on  the  local  authorities, 
so  that  the  Advisory  Board  would  be  la  creme 
de  la  creme,  and  a  truly  representative  body. 
But  a  nominated  and,  so  far,  irresponsible 
Board  would  be  alike  indefensible  in  theory  and 
unsatisfactory,  if  not  mischievous,  in  practice. 
A  proper  division  of  spheres  of  duty  would 
assign  to  a  central  department  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  conduct  of  examination  and  inspec- 
tion ,  for  the  most  part  the  training  of  teachers , 
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also  the  disbursement  of  moneys  after  Parlia- 
mentary regulations  had  been  complied  with, 
and ,  in  general ,  matters  in  which  the  mediation 
is  required  of  a  body  midway  between  Parlia- 
ment and  the  local  authority.  It  will  be  fatal  to 
the  usefulness  of  either  local  or  central  body  if 
its  freedom  of  action  is  hampered  by  the  other 
or  its  responsibility  removed  from  it. 

There  are  only  one  or  two  points  where  the 
risk  of  conflict  is  considerable.  One  of  these 
is  the  curriculum  of  the  schools ,  which  demands 
a  word  in  passing.  Theoretically  the  curricu- 
lum is  at  present  subject  to  the  approval  annu- 
ally of  Parliament,  but  it  is  well  known  that  this 
approval  is  purely  theoretical.  Documents  of 
this  kind  have  to  be  "  laid  on  ' '  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  has  in  recent  years 
been  interpreted  by  the  officials  of  the  House 
to  mean  that  they  are  not  to  be  discussed  or 
in  any  way  brought  under  the  cognisance  of 
members  of  Parliament.  It  would  seem  in- 
conceivable, if  it  were  not  fact,  that  the  plain 
and  obvious  sense  of  the  regulation  should  be 
flagrantly  defeated,  and  the  process  assimilated 
to  oviposition  I  A  great  deal  lias  been  done 
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by  the  central  department  singlehanded  to  im- 
prove the  curriculum  and  raise  the  standard  of 
attainment  in  the  schools  in  recent  years.     One 
gratefully  recognises  the  enterprise  shown  in 
this  direction,  the  ready  admission  of  new  ideas, 
the  embodiment  in  the  curriculum  of  changes 
likely  to  prove  advantageous,  a  thoroughly  pro- 
gressive policy.     But  it  is  difficult  without  full 
discussion ,  such  as  Parliament  affords ,  and  with- 
out a  full  hearing  of  all  interests  involved,  and 
particularly  of  the  difficulties  of  the  school  in 
keeping  pace  with  the  renovated  curriculum, 
to  make  the  most  of  the  situation.     No  single 
point  of  view  enables  us  to  see  the  whole  cir- 
cumference.     Discussion    and    argument    are 
required  if  only  to  convince,  and  to  prove  that 
the  changes  are  inevitable,  and  in  the  light  of 
all  the  circumstances  the  most  desirable  course. 
It  may  be  also  that  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion some  improvements  may  be  evolved. 
Parliament,  too,  used  to  provide  a  safety-valve 
for  reducing  the  excessive  pressure.     Now  the 
exit  is  closed  and  explosions  are  threatened  in 
consequence  ! 

Failing  this  Parliamentary  supervision,  the 
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restoration  of  which  in  any  effective  form  is 
unlikely,  some  means  should  be  devised  by 
which  all  views  regarding  the  curriculum  en- 
titled to  expression  should  be  heard.  The  initia- 
tive must  continue  to  come  from  the  central 
Government  Department,  but  the  suggestion 
may  be  hazarded  that  in  future  all  changes  in 
the  curriculum  other  than  of  details  should  in 
the  first  instance  be  of  a  permissive  character, 
and  should  be  finally  adopted  only  after  passing 
through  a  probationary  stage  and  being  sub- 
jected to  experimental  tests.  Even  prior  to  issue 
they  might  with  advantage  be  subject  of  con- 
sideration not  merely  by  the  most  experienced 
members  of  the  inspectorate,  but  also  by  local 
authorities,  or  representatives  of  them,  in  such 
assembly  as  has  already  been  suggested  as  the 
only  possible  form  of  an  Advisory  Board.  Im- 
provements that  might  be  effected,  even  in  the 
preliminary  stages,  would  be  economical  of  time 
and  effort. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  the  time  has  now 

come  when  a  forward  step  should  be  made  in 

regard  to  one  important  branch  of  examination 

work  undertaken  by  the  central   department. 

15 
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Not  the  least  of  the  services  rendered  by  that 
department  to  Secondary  Education  has  been 
the  institution  and  development  of  the  examina- 
tion for  Leaving  Certificates.  The  test  pro- 
vided by  them  is  a  severe  one,  and  just  on  that 
account  the  results  are  universally  recognised 
as  of  high  value.  Running  on  parallel  lines 
along  a  considerable  portion  of  its  course  is 
another  examination  to  which  the  schools  are 
subject — the  so-called  Preliminary  Examination 
which  gives  entrance  to  the  Scotch  Universities. 
But  with  separate  bodies  of  examiners  there  are 
differences  in  the  requirements  of  the  examina- 
tions, and  fluctuations,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
standards.  The  consequence  is  that  too  heavy  a 
task  is  imposed  upon  the  Secondary  Schools  in 
satisfying  the  claims  of  both.  The  Secondary 
curriculum  is  at  present  greatly  overloaded, 
partly  through  multiplicity  of  examinations, 
including  those  mentioned  and  those  for  bur- 
saries of  various  kinds  ;  partly  through  an  eager 
desire  to  conform  to  all  conditions  that  will 
secure  increased  grants.  The  result  is  most 
unfortunate,  and  is  fast  becoming  a  ground 
for  serious  alarm.  There  is  in  our  Secondary 
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Schools  a  large  amount  of  over-pressure.  Our 
boys  and  girls  are  subjected  to  a  dull  routine 
of  tedious  school  hours,  and  still  more  tedious 
home  lessons,  which  renders  the  name  and 
thought  of  school  and  school-work  odious.  Nor 
is  it  confined  to  the  last  school  years  when 
youths  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  can  make  a 
short  spurt  without  serious  damage.  But  from 
fifteen,  fourteen,  and  even  thirteen  or  earlier, 
the  young  gladiators  are  got  into  training. 
Those  who  pass  through  the  curriculum  of 
some  at  least  of  our  Secondary  Schools  do 
so  at  imminent  risk  to  their  mental  capacity 
and  their  later  development.  The  teacher  is 
never  a  quite  free  agent,  but  the  time  has  come 
when  he  must  put  down  his  foot  and  absolutely 
refuse  to  identify  himself  with  the  current  over- 
pressure. 

Anything  that  will  ease  the  position  will  be 
a  gain.  A  step  for  which  we  are  ripe  is  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  ex- 
amination with  the  Preliminary  examination. 
The  former  is  wider  than  the  latter,  just  as  the 
curriculum  of  the  separate  departments  of  the 
Secondary  School  covers  more  ground  than  the 
15  * 
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University  entrance  requires.  But  no  obstacle 
presents  itself  here.  Our  higher  Technical  In- 
stitutions carry  on  the  study  of  the  subjects  of 
the  scientific  and  modern  sides  of  the  Secondary 
School.  The  Leaving  Certificate  examination, 
being  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  combined  ex- 
amination, would  on  its  one  side  admit  to  the 
University  proper,  on  its  other  to  the  Technical 
or  Commercial  School,  the  modern  extension 
of  University  study  and  the  counterpart  in  many 
respects  of  its  subjects  and  methods.  Some 
adjustments  would  no  doubt  be  necessary,  but 
neither  many  nor  great.  Meantime  we  have 
the  anomaly  of  a  school  Leaving  Certificate,  i.e. , 
on  the  lines  of  the  older  culture,  which  does 
not  give  full  admission  to  the  University,  the 
hardship  being  of  a  kind  which  bears  with  par- 
ticular severity  on  women.  A  little  consulta- 
tion would  easily  remove  it  and  otherwise  bring 
the  requirements  of  the  two  examinations  into 
complete  harmony.  The  University  would  be 
a  distinct  gainer,  and  that  without  any  sacrifice 
of  the  independence  which  it  must  be  a  first 
object  with  it  to  maintain.  The  schools  would 
be  relieved  from  at  least  one  of  the  too  numerous 
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claims  made  upon  them ;  even  a  little  relief 
would  be  welcome,  though  it  would  still  leav<: 
the  burden  an  excessive  one. 

According  to  the  view  here  set  forth  the  cen- 
tral department  would  not  undergo  any  very 
great  change  of  constitution.  Alteration  would 
be  in  the  direction  of  denning  more  clearly  its 
sphere  of  action,  not  in  interfering  with  its 
freedom  of  action  within  its  own  sphere.  We 
require  a  strong,  vigorous,  enterprising  and  in- 
telligent department ,  and  we  have  the  materials 
of  it  at  hand. 

A  good  deal  has  been  heard  of  late  of  a  pro- 
posal to  remove  the  headquarters  of  Scotch 
Education  to  Scotland,  to  settle  them  say  in 
Edinburgh.  The  scheme  is  attractive,  though, 
by  the  way,  Perth  may  be  suggested  as  a  more 
central  and,  for  other  reasons,  more  suitable 
position.  Sentiment  goes  for  a  good  deal,  and 
it  is  on  the  side  of  the  change,  but  it  might  be 
safer  to  balance  the  pros  and  cons  and  put  senti- 
ment aside  in  the  first  instance.  The  "  pros  " 
are  accessibility,  amenability  to  Scotch  public 
opinion,  and  the  alleged  analogy  of  certain  other 
departments  of  public  business,  all  this  tending 
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to  remove  the  authority  from  a  single  centre 
and  distribute  it  over  the  area  interested  :  the 
objective  is  summed  up  in  the  word  "  decen- 
tralisation ". 

The  ' '  cons  ' '  are  the  loss  in  effective  touch 
with  the  Treasury,  the  separation  from  related 
Government  offices  and  members  of  Parliament, 
if  not  from  Parliament  itself,  the  provincialisa- 
tion,  as  many1  hold  it,  of  Scotch  Education, 
and  after  all  the  problematical  nature  of  the 
gain.  Decentralisation  is  highly  necessary  if  it 
is  thought  that  the  central  authority  engrosses 
too  much  of  the  power.  But  surely  this  is 
better  accomplished  by  strengthening  the  locali- 
ties, full  provision  for  which  we  have  made, 
than  by  strangling  the  central  body.  The  cen- 
tral body  must  be  an  efficient  body,  and  have 
at  its  command  all  the  appliances  for  making 
it  so.  Transplanting  would  be  a  dangerous 
experiment,  and  a  strong  case  must  be  made 
out  to  justify  it.  The  centre  of  the  national 
life,  the  heart  of  things,  is  in  the  metropolis, 
and  we  cannot  alter  the  fact.  It  is  as  true  for 
Scotland  as  for  England.  By  removing  the 
1  This  is  not  a  personal  view. 
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central  department  from  it  we  should  be  thought 
to  lower  its  status.  The  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  power  in  educational  administration  can 
be  secured  without  it,  and,  that  being  secured, 
the  chief  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  On 
many  grounds  one  would  welcome  the  change ; 
but  I  for  one  am  unable  to  see  that  the  sacrifice 
would  be  justified  by  any  countervailing  advan- 
tage. What  we  do  require  is  a  Scotch  office  of 
the  Government  Department ,  which  might  well 
be  in  Edinburgh,  or  as  well  in  Glasgow;  or,  if 
mere  convenience  of  locality  is  concerned ,  better 
still  in  Perth,  at  which  a  responsible  official  of 
the  Department  could  be  found  at  certain  stated 
periods,  say  two  or  three  days  every  month,  for 
consultation  with  local  authorities  and  others 
concerned  with  educational  matters.  To  this 
might  be  added  a  sort  of  itinerant  circuit,  by 
which  a  stated  official  visit  should  be  paid,  say 
once  a  year,  to  the  chief  centres  of  educational 
activity — the  University  towns,  together  with 
Dumfries,  Inverness  and  Perth — and  oppor- 
tunity afforded  of  bringing  together  the  various 
branches  of  the  administration,  and  of  supply- 
ing first-hand  evidence,  advice  and  direction  on 
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topics  of  current  interest.  This  would  enable 
the  Department  to  maintain  closer  touch  with 
Scotch  opinion.  It  would,  at  the  same  time, 
not  be  in  any  way  an  infringement  of  the  in- 
fluential position  which  we  desire  it  to  enjoy, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  greatly  enhance  its 
authority  and  extend  its  influence. 


CHAPTEK    IX. 

ANALOGIES    BETWEEN     SCOTLAND    AND    ENGLAND. 

A  QUESTION  frequently  put  is — Is  the  principle 
of  the  English  Education  Act  of  1902  to  be 
applied  to  Scotland  ?  1  The  question  lends  itself 
to  misunderstanding,  or  even  to  misrepresenta- 
tion. It  is  not  one  that  can  be  answered  by 
a  simple  affirmative  or  negative  :  the  answer  is, 
indeed,  both  yes  and  no.  For  there  is  no  one 
principle  that  covers  all  the  enactments  of  the 
Act  in  question.  Further,  behind  the  question  is 
another  and  a  deeper  one — Can  we  with  advan- 
tage or  with  safety  adopt,  wholesale,  methods 
foreign  to  our  genius  and  history,  however 
admirable  they  may  be  in  themselves,  and  how- 
ever well  adapted  for  the  purposes  they  serve 
in  other  countries  where  circumstances  are 

1 1  have  no  intention  of  discussing  the  policy  of  the  English 
Act  as  a  whole,  which  is  a  matter  altogether  apart  from  my 
purpose.  I  refer  to  it  only  by  way  of  illustration,  and  to 
prevent  misunderstanding. 

233 
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greatly  different  ?  The  remark  applies  all  round , 
to  industry  as  to  Education,  in  Education  k> 
curriculum  and  methods  of  organisation ,  as  well 
as  to  systems  of  government  and  local  adminis- 
tration :  we  should  be  ready  to  welcome  im- 
provements whatever  their  origin — England, 
France,  Germany,  America.  But  we  must  be 
extremely  careful  lest  we  mistake  the  form  for 
the  substance,  the  husk  for  the  kernel.  The 
principle  which  a  foreign  usage  embodies,  if  a 
good  one,  should  be  apprehended  as  such,  sepa- 
rated from  forms  which  are  not  essential  to  it, 
and  wrought  into  the  forms  which  we  have 
by  laborious  process  ourselves  evolved  as  those 
best  suited  to  our  own  conditions. 

On  these  lines  should  be  our  answer  to  the 
inquiry  regarding  the  system  of  the  English 
Act.  We  have  wrought  out  our  own  scheme 
quite  independently  :  if  our  principles  are  sound 
it  matters  little  whether  they  are  in  the  English 
Act  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Act  for 
England  contains  other  principles  which  we 
have  overlooked,  and  which  seem  to  be  in  them- 
selves commendable,  we  shall  have  no  scruple 
in  availing  ourselves  of  them.  In  other  words, 
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the  adoption  of  them  in  the  English  Act  will 
neither  condemn  our  principles,  if  they  are  in 
themselves  right,  nor  consecrate  them,  if  they 
are  wrong.  We  have  no  concern  with  the 
English  Act  as  such.  It  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference whether  our  system  finds  its  counter- 
part there  or  whether  it  does  not  :  it  must  stand 
or  fall  by  its  own  merits. 

Now,  coming  to  facts,  we  undoubtedly  find 
in  the  English  Act  inter  alia  the  recognition  of 
the  County  area  as  the  unit,  and  also  Boards  or 
Committees  of  Management  with  power  dele- 
gated by  the  County  authority,  ideas  which 
have  appeared  in  our  scheme.  So  far  the 
answer  then  is  yes,  we  shall  adopt  principles- 
part  of  them — of  the  Act  for  England.  But  if 
we  look  more  closely  we  shall  find  that  this  is 
only  half  the  truth,  or  less.  While  we  have 
adopted  the  County  area,  like  England,  unlike 
it  we  are  to  have  a  directly-elected,  a  popular 
body  :  while  we  have  Committees  of  Manage- 
ment like  England,  still,  as  these  too  are  to  be 
representative,  elected  directly  or  indirectly, 
responsible  to  the  people  and  not  nominated, 
the  answer  is  here  an  emphatic  no.  The 
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essence  of  the  English  system  of  management 
is  nomination — let  us  not  say  denomination  !— 
of  ours,  representation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  could  hardly  have  an 
exact  parallel  to  the  English  system,  even  if  we 
deliberately  set  ourselves  to  introduce  it,  for  we 
have  not  the  antecedent  conditions  which  render 
it  possible.  Scotland  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  at  the  Reformation,  three  and  a  half 
centuries  ago,  at  least  a  large  measure  of  eman- 
cipation of  Education  from  ecclesiastical  control. 
The  co-operation  of  preacher  and  teacher  ought 
to  be  fruitful  of  good,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Scotch  Churches  on  behalf  of  Education  are 
deserving  of  our  warmest  gratitude ;  but  that 
is  quite  a  different  matter  from  clerical  control 
of  the  schools,  the  exploitation  of  Education 
for  sectarian  purposes. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  Romish  Church 
in  Scotland,  the  divorce  of  Church  and  school 
in  the  matter  of  control,  as  well  as  of  teaching, 
was  in  large  measure  effected,  and  we  have  pro- 
fited educationally  by  the  separation  of  functions 
and  duties.  If  it  be  thought  that  the  Churches 
had  in  part  regained  control,  and  that  in  1868 
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there  was  a  good  deal  of  clericalism  in  our 
Education,  the  Act  of  1872  may  surely  be  re- 
garded as  completely  severing  the  bond.  Eng- 
land is  only  now  passing  through  that  stage 
of  divorce  of  Church  and  school.  The  separa- 
tion has  been  made  in  an  imperfect  way  as  yet. 
It  was  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  it  should 
be  effected  completely  at  the  first  attempt. 
Whatever  one's  sympathies  may  have  been,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  a  transition 
stage  like  the  present  could  not  be  a  permanent 
solution  of  the  question.  The  teaching  of  his- 
tory is  unmistakable,  so  far  as  the  control  of 
Education  is  concerned  :  it  has  everywhere 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Church.  But  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  religious  to  secular 
teaching  is  another  matter,  and  still  awaits  final 
solution.  None  of  the  current  expedients  is 
more  than  moderately  satisfactory,  hardly  more 
than  a  makeshift. 

Speaking  then  of  the  national  system  of  Scot- 
land we  find  no  contemporary  parallel  in  it  to 
the  state  of  things  existing  till  recently  in  Eng- 
land, where  some  half  of  all  the  Elementary 
Schools,  12,000  or  more  in  all,  have  been  under 
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Church  management.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
possibility  of  the  most  debatable  feature  of  the 
English  Act  appearing  in  the  management  of  our 
Public  Elementary  Schools.  We  have,  in  any 
event,  to  discriminate  between  one  foreign  prin- 
ciple and  another ;  we  introduce  a  principle  of 
the  English  Act,  not  because  it  is  English,  but 
because  it  has  been  found  to  suit  our  require- 
ments. If  we  can  get  the  best  we  want,  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  in  what  other  code  of 
laws  it  has  appeared,  or  whether  it  has  ever 
received  legislative  sanction  at  all. 

But  some  one  may  remind  us  that  there  are 
Voluntary  Schools  in  Scotland  too,  and  their 
case  must  be  considered.  There  are  such 
schools,  but  they  form  a  small  part  of  the 
whole ;  there  is  a  fraction  of  Eoman  Catholic 
Schools  (6  per  cent.)  and  a  handful  of  Episcopal 
(2*1  per  cent.),  which  are  the  only  two  requiring 
special  notice.  The  dimensions  of  the  question 
are  small,  insignificant  as  compared  with  Eng- 
land. It  is  undesirable  to  raise  a  discussion  of 
the  whole  religious  question  again,  and  there 
will  be  a  general  disposition  to  extend  as  large  a 
measure  of  charity  as  possible  to  those  who  hold 
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the  particular  form  of  their  belief  so  dear  that 
they  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  it.  Strict 
justice  might  no  doubt  insist  that  all  schools 
should  conform  to  the  same  conditions  if  they 
are  to  enjoy  benefits  from  the  public  exchequer. 
Something  less  than  justice  in  this  sense  will 
answer  our  case  better.  The  majority  in  Scot- 
land is  large  enough  and  strong  enough  to  be 
able  to  afford  to  be  generous.  Only  thus  may 
it  be  hoped  that  the  Voluntary  Schools  will 
eventually  find  themselves  able  to  come  fully 
under  the  public  system.  Possibly  the  pressure 
of  the  teachers  in  them  may  do  as  much  as  any- 
thing to  hasten  this  ;  for,  under  an  efficient  State 
system,  the  denominational  teacher  will  stand 
at  a  very  serious  disadvantage,  and  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  found  so  difficult  to  maintain  the  supply 
of  efficient  teachers  that  the  attempt  will  have 
to  be  abandoned. 

Meantime  the  suggestion  is  that  the  deno- 
minational schools  should  not  be  interfered  with , 
but  should  be  left  under  their  present  manage- 
ment, unless  they  should  elect  voluntarily  to 
come  under  public  management.  So  long  as 
the  secular  teaching  is  efficient  the  schools 
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should  be  free  from  molestation  :  as  soon  as 
they  chose  to  come  under  public  management 
they  would  be  entitled  to  assistance  from  the 
rates,  but  not  till  then.  This  is  a  via  media 
between  the  threat  of  exclusion  from  all  public 
grants  unless  public  management  is  accepted, 
and  the  other  extreme  of  full  enjoyment  of 
public  grants  without  any  public  control.  The 
religious  question  so  called  does  not  require  to 
be  raised  at  all  in  connection  with  the  reorgan- 
isation of  the  management  of  Education  in 
Scotland.  If  unfortunately  it  be  made  pro- 
minent, it  will  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  real 
matters  of  importance.  The  present  question 
is  a  secular  one,  to  be  settled  by  educationists 
and  legislators,  not  by  religious  sectaries. 

Nor  is  the  further  and  larger  question  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  school,  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  moral  function  of  the  school ,  raised 
by  the  modifications  of  control  and  manage- 
ment proposed,  and  therefore  it  does  not  require 
to  be  here  discussed.  It  is  in  itself,  of  course, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  educational 
questions,  whether  regard  is  had  to  the  interests 
of  the  Church  or  merely  to  the  claims  of  citizen- 
ship. 


CHAPTEK   X. 

SOME   ASPECTS   OF   THE   WOEK   OF  THE   NEW 
LOCAL   AUTHORITY. 

THE  work  of  the  renovated  local  authority  will 
be  a  very  important  one.  Any  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss it  exhaustively  would  involve  a  review  of 
the  whole  educational  outlook.  This  lies  out- 
side our  purpose,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
features  of  it  on  which  a  few  words  may  be  said. 
The  financial  side  of  the  present  system  will 
continue  with  little  alteration  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Elementary  Education.  But  consider- 
able alteration  will  be  required  in  order  to  con- 
solidate the  grants  for  Higher  Education  and 
to  provide  further  funds.  The  present  Residue 
Grant  and  Equivalent  Grant,  that  now  ad- 
ministered by  Burgh  and  County  Committees, 
will  be  combined  and  handed  over  to  the  new 
authorities.  To  this  will  be  added  the  balance 
of  the  grant  for  Secondary  Schools,  under  the 
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Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1898, 
available  after  the  cost  of  inspection,  examina- 
tion for  Leaving  Certificates,  and  perhaps 
Higher  Agricultural  Education  has  been  de- 
frayed, these  being  entitled  to  a  prior  claim. 
Still  further  there  is  the  recent  Equivalent 
Grant  (1902),  amounting,  it  is  understood,  to 
over  £200,000,  which  has  provisionally  been 
distributed  among  School  Boards  for  aiding  in 
the  staffing  of  Elementary  Schools.  This  grant 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  sum  given  to  England 
under  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  and  it  would 
appear  only  fair  that  a  portion  of  it  be  allocated 
to  Higher  Education  in  Scotland.  The  simplest 
plan  would  be  to  hand  it  all  over  to  the  local 
authorities,  ear-marking  a  proportion  of  it,  which 
ought  to  be  a  generous  one,  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion. These  four  grants  would  be  "  pooled  " 
and  distributed,  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
and  circumstances  of  localities,  among  the  local 
authorities  to  be  administered  by  them  accord- 
ing to  lines  laid  down  by  Parliament ,  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  central  department. 

An  equitable  method  of  distribution  is  not  very 
readily  reached,  for  there  are  several  different 
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principles  that  operate,  and  each  of  them  must 
be  taken  into  account. 

First  there  is  population.  Equal  populations, 
it  may  be  thought,  require  equal  educational 
advantages  ;  there  may  be  expected  on  the  whole 
to  be  the  same  proportion  of  children  requiring 
Secondary  Education  in  town  and  in  country, 
in  Glasgow  as  in  Argyllshire,  in  Midlothian  as 
in  Inverness-shire.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
find  the  number  differing  very  considerably,  as 
has  been  pointed  out.  The  north,  too,  for 
example,  supplies  a  larger  proportion  than  the 
south.  Population,  as  a  basis  of  distribution, 
may  be  a  priori  just,  but  it  is  certainly  in- 
sufficient. 

Another  principle  is  that  of  valuation.  It 
is  argued  that  the  value  of  property  in  a  certain 
district  is  a  measure  of  the  contribution  which 
that  district  makes  for  public  purposes,  includ- 
ing the  amount  that  it  has  indirectly  paid  to  the 
imperial  revenue,  from  which  the  Government 
grants  are  derived.  It  regulates  also  the  rate 
which  is  the  local  contribution  to  Education  in 
supplement  of  the  imperial  subvention.  There- 
fore it  ought  to  regulate  the  amount  of  that  sub- 
16* 
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vention  itself.  This  is  right  so  far,  but  it  bears 
.very  hardly  on  poor  and  populous  districts  where, 
on  the  assumption  of  equal  portions  of  the  popu- 
lation taking  Secondary  Education,  there  are 
larger  numbers  to  be  educated  and  smaller  re- 
sources upon  which  to  draw,  both  local  and 
imperial.  If  the  strong  are  to  help  the  weak, 
the  rigidity  of  the  principle  must  be  tempered 
by  the  application  of  the  previous  one. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  distribution  of  popula- 
tion, with  the  means  of  communication,  which 
must  be  taken  into  account.  No  safe  inference 
can,  it  seems,  be  drawn  universally  from  the 
nature  of  a  district  as  urban  or  rural  regarding 
the  number  of  pupils  pursuing  Secondary  Educa- 
tion ;  for  while  it  has  been  seen  that  Lanarkshire 
and  Sutherlandshire  present  a  marked  contrast 
in  this  respect,  yet  if  the  pastoral  and  agricultural 
Counties  of  the  South  be  taken,  we  find  that  the 
percentage  there  is  very  low ,  in  one  or  two  cases 
even  lower  than  in  Lanarkshire.  The  actual 
facts  must  be  examined  and  weighed.  The 
variations  are  extremely  puzzling,  and  we  can 
hardly  attempt  here  to  explain  them.  But, 
quite  apart  from  this,  it  is  evident  that  the 
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matter  of  distribution  of  population  is  a  most 
important  one  in  considering  fair  provision  for 
Secondary  Education.  This  affects  Elementary 
Education  to  a  very  small  extent,  for  although 
there  may  be  considerable  distances  for  children 
to  go  to  attend  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  it  is 
only  in  a  few  of  the  most  remote  districts  that  the 
Public  School  is  inaccessible.  There  is  ground 
for  making  special  provision  even  for  Elemen- 
tary Education  in  remote,  sparsely -populated 
regions,  but  it  is  with  Secondary  Education  that 
the  drawback  of  distance  is  chiefly  felt.  The 
truth  of  the  statement  is  self-evident,  that  it  is 
more  difficult  for  a  country  pupil  than  for  a 
town  pupil  to  get  Secondary  Education.  It 
costs  him  more,  and  it  costs  the  local  authority 
more  in  bursaries,  travelling  expenses,  etc. 
Actual  distance,  too,  is  not  all.  The  means 
of  communication,  which  is  closely  related  to 
the  distribution  of  population ,  counts  for  a  great 
deal.  A  school  six  miles  distant,  with  no  rail- 
way, car,  or  even  humble  'bus,  is  farther  away 
than  one  at  twenty  miles'  distance  with  a  good 
railway  service.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  grants,  the  character  of  the  district 
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as  rural  or  urban,  and  as  well  or  ill  supplied  with 
means  of  communication ,  and  no  less  the  distri- 
bution of  population  must  be  taken  into  careful 
account.  The  difference  is  not  wholly  one  of 
town  versus  country,  for  many  Counties  are 
almost  as  favourably  situated  as  Burghs  in 
respect  to  facilities  for  Secondary  Education  : 
County  differs  greatly  from  County.  The  facts 
require  to  be  looked  into  separately ;  an  equit- 
able distribution  of  imperial  grants  will  seek 
to  afford  means  for  giving  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity to  all  pupils,  whether  their  residence  be 
near  or  remote  from  central  schools. 

The  peculiar  needs  of  the  districts  and  the 
institutions  actually  in  existence,  or  urgently 
required,  must  also  be  within  the  purview,  and 
may  furnish  a  fourth  principle  of  distribution. 
In  not  a  few  instances  it  happens  that  a  large 
Secondary  School  in  a  centre  serves  a  much 
wider  area  than  its  own,  including,  it  may 
be,  different  Counties,  or  Counties  outside  the 
Burghs  in  which  it  stands.  This  also  must  be 
taken  account  of  in  the  allocation  of  imperial 
aid.  This  fact  may  operate 'in  favour  of  urban 
as  against  rural  areas.  It  would  be  better  to 
adjust  such  claims  by  giving  a  higher  imperial 
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grant  than  leave  it  to  the  voluntary  co-operation 
of  a  number  of  local  authorities,  for  the  latter 
always  find  so  much  to  do  with  their  grants 
within  their  areas  that  they  are  indisposed  to 
bestow  them  on  strangers.  At  the  same  time 
joint  action  between  two  authorities,  or  among 
several,  is  a  desirable  thing  in  itself,  and  should, 
of  course,  be  provided  for. 

The  consolidation  of  grants,  including  any 
endowments  that  may  come  in,  and  the  equit- 
able distribution  of  the  imperial  aid,  are  prime 
necessities  in  the  actual  working  of  the  new 
system,  while  the  grading  and  equipment  of 
schools  will  also  bulk  largely  in  the  initial  stages 
of  administration.  Without  entering  further 
into  such  matters,  we  may  call  attention  to 
another  side  of  the  work  which  has  not  yet  been 
mentioned. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  as  if  the  day  schools 
constituted  the  whole  problem.  But,  of  course, 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  problem 
of  educational  administration  is  not  solved  when 
Primary  and  Secondary  Schools  are  provided, 
equipped  and  efficiently  staffed.  Hardly  half 
has  yet  been  done.  There  is  the  great  field 
of  the  Evening  School,  the  Continuation  work, 
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to  be  dealt  with.  Only  those  closely  connected 
with  Evening  School  work  know  how  much  has 
been  already  effected  by  it,  and  how  far  its 
influence  already  extends.  Much  more  is  it  the 
case  that  the  nation  has  not  yet  come  even  in 
sight  of  its  full  possibilities. 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
striking  disparity  in  the  percentages  of  those 
receiving  education  between  five  and  fourteen 
and  fourteen  and  twenty,  viz.,  92*85  and  10*24 
per  cent,  respectively.  Restricting  the  age  by 
cutting  off  the  last  two  years  we  find  a  some- 
what more  favourable  percentage  :  of  those  aged 
fourteen  to  eighteen  there  are  14 '3  receiving 
education.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  Registrar-General's  remark  that 
after  the  age  of  fourteen  "  there  is  a  rapid  fall 
in  the  number  of  those  receiving  education  ". 
It  is  stated  by  the  same  authority  that  the 
pupils  referred  to  "  are  at  college  or  elsewhere 
adding  to  their  knowledge  "  ;  but,  so  far  as 
appears,  "  elsewhere  "  does  not  include  the 
Evening  School ;  for  while  the  total  number 
in  receipt  of  education,  as  understood  by  the 
census,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
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twenty  is  56,464,  there  are  47,002  in  aver- 
age attendance  at  Evening  Schools,  and  8,478 
over  the  age  of  fourteen  on  the  school  roll  of 
the  higher  class  Public  and  Endowed  Schools, 
which  would  in  themselves  almost  make  up  the 
census  numbers,  apart  from  the  thousands  in 
the  Elementary  Schools  with  higher  depart- 
ments, Technical  Schools,  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. It  is  a  pity  that  the  return  is  not  more 
explicit  on  the  subject,  but  we  may,  perhaps, 
take  it  that  the  census  figures  do  not  include 
many  of  the  Evening  School  students,  and 
that  we  should  be  pretty  safe  to  add  the 
Evening  School  numbers  to  the  others,  and  to 
say  that  meantime  something  like  one-fifth  of 
the  pupils  over  fourteen  are  receiving  education 
of  some  kind  or  other.  Even  thus  the  figures 
afford  food  for  reflection.  '  Here  is  the  broad 
fact  :  we  educate  our  youth  up  to  fourteen- 
and  we  are  thankful  that  we  can  do  even  so 
much  ;  after  fourteen  we  turn  a  large  proportion 
of  them  adrift.  They  are  immature  in  mind,  as 
in  body ,  still  susceptible  to  influences  for  good  or 
for  evil .  We  leave  the  work  of  education  barely 
half  done,  we  allow  the  seed  sowrn  to  perish  for 
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lack  of  favourable  conditions  of  growth,  the 
snares  of  the  world  choke  it  and  it  becomes 
unfruitful.  Much  of  the  good  done  by  the  Day 
School  is  speedily  undone,  the  useful  lessons  are 
unlearned  in  vicious  practice  ;  when  the  restraint 
of  the  school  is  removed  the  recoil  is  greater 
than  if  there  had  been  no  restraint  at  all. 

Many  local  authorities  have  already  realised 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem ,  perhaps  as  much 
on  the  industrial  as  on  the  moral  side.  The 
Government  Department  has  also  realised  it, 
and  has  elaborated  a  plan  for  encouraging  to 
the  utmost  all  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  for 
giving  liberal  financial  aid.  It  is  a  great  matter 
that  we  have  50,000  in  our  Evening  Schools, 
and  the  work  grows  apace.  But  one  has  also  to 
reflect  that  the  whole  number  of  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  is 
372,000,  and  that  there  must  be  tens,  if  not 
hundreds,  of  thousands  that  are  meantime  out- 
side the  Evening  School  and  that  ought  to  be 
inside.  Here  is  a  problem  that  will  tax  to  the 
utmost  the  energies  of  all  educational  adminis- 
trators— old  and  new. 

How  the  question  is  to  be  finally  solved  onJy 
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time  can  tell.  But  even  a  clear  apprehension 
of  it  as  a  problem  will  help  us  forward.  The 
compulsory  school  age  cannot  be  further  raised  : 
all  are  agreed  as  to  that.  How  shall  we  deal 
with  pupils  just  emancipated — as  they  believe — 
from  the  Elementary  School?  Much  is  being 
done  to  lay  hold  of  them  and  to  induce  them 
to  continue  their  education  voluntarily,  but  it 
seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  there  is, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  a  biennium  of  lapse 
during  which  the  pupils  cannot  be  kept  hold  of. 
Between  fourteen  and  sixteen  is  a  period  of 
leakage ;  after  the  latter  age  more  serious 
thought  arises,  the  claims  of  the  industry  be- 
come more  pressing,  study  is  resumed  and  the 
better-class  pupils  make  excellent  students.  But 
so  much  has  been  lost  in  the  interval  that  when 
the  student  returns  to  study  in  the  Evening 
School,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  later,  as  it 
frequently  is,  he  has  first  of  all  to  lay  a  new 
foundation  for  his  Technical  Instruction.  He 
has  forgotten  what  he  was  familiar  with  at  four- 
teen, his  habit  of  mind  is  out  of  sympathy  with 
study,  and  a  great  effort  is  entailed  in  bringing 
himself  up  to  the  required  standard.  A  good 
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deal  of  this  might  be  avoided  and  better  results 
obtained  if  there  could  be  continuity  of  effort 
without  a  gap,  and  the  Elementary  School  trans- 
ferred its  pupils  direct  to  the  Evening  School. 

No  inference  of  the  kind  supplied  by  teachers 
of  Continuation  Classes  could  be  gathered  from 
the  census  returns ;  the  latter,  looked  at  in 
detail,  go  simply  to  show  that  each  successive 
year  after  fourteen  more  than  half  the  pupils 
of  the  previous  year  fall  away ;  83  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  that  age  are  in  attendance 
at  fourteen,  at  fifteen  it  has  dropped  to  35  per 
cent.,  and  so  on  year  by  year,  till,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  it  has  almost  reached  vanishing-point, 
viz.,  6  per  cent.  The  averages  for  the  periods 
of  years  fourteen  to  twenty  and  fourteen  to 
eighteen  are,  as  already  stated,  10*24  and  14*3 
per  cent,  respectively.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  throughout  the  years  after  four- 
teen the  number  of  girls  greatly  preponderates, 
being,  in  the  latter  years,  fully  two  to  one  that 
of  the  boys.  The  statistics  of  the  higher  class 
schools  are  of  too  special  a  nature  to  afford  a 
safe  ground  for  a  general  inference,  but,  taken 
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year  by  year,  they  point  distinctly  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  census  figures. 

The  drastic  method  of  reform  would  be  to 
apply  compulsion  after  fourteen,  and  eventually 
up  to  eighteen,  for  the  Continuation  School, 
just  as  is  now  done  up  to  fourteen  for  the  Ele- 
mentary School.  It  may  have  to  come  to  this, 
but  we  are  hardly  ripe  for  it,  nor  are  we  quite 
certain  that  it  is  necessary.  Other  means  have 
not  yet  been  exhausted.  In  no  case  probably 
could  more  than  a  half,  if  even  so  many,  of  those 
aged  fourteen  to  eighteen  be  expected  to  be 
found  in  the  Evening  Schools.  Besides  which 
it  would  be  much  better  for  the  community  to 
solve  the  problem  for  itself  without  invoking 
the  compulsory  officer.  Another  fact  to  be 
taken  account  of  is  that  the  problem  presses 
unequally  in  different  districts ;  in  some  it  is 
clamant,  in  others  it  is  well-nigh  solved. 

Little  proof  is  required  of  the  value  of  the 
Evening  School,  but  we  must  try  to  realise  more 
fully  its  enormous  importance  and  the  vital 
nature  of  the  problem  with  which  it  has  to  deal. 
By. Evening  Schools  is  to  be  understood  every 
agency  outside  the  Day  School ,  from  the  revision 
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of  Elementary  subjects,  supposed  to  be  already 
mastered  during  the  compulsory  stage,  up  to 
the  highest  attainments  of  the  Technical  Col- 
lege, Whitworth  Scholarships  and  the  like,  not 
excluding  University  evening  courses  and  lec- 
tures. The  subject  presents  various  sides,  and 
the  starting-point  is  the  age  of  fourteen,  to 
which  the  Public  School  now  conducts  the  child. 
The  first  aspect  that  presents  itself  is  the 
physical  one.  Much  has  been  said  of  late  about 
physical  deterioration,  and  it  is  all  too  true. 
But  it  is  an  error  to  think  that  the  Elementary 
School  can  solve  it.  It  can  do  a  good  deal,  but 
it  is  not  here  master  of  the  situation  any  more 
than  at  other  points.1  The  boy  or  girl  of  four- 
teen is  very  unformed  in  body.  The  develop- 
ment may  have  been  quite  satisfactory  up  to 
that  point  :  the  teacher  may  have  done  his  part 
well.  There  may  be  a  sound  bodily  frame  and 

1 1  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  present  physical  training 
of  the  Elementary  School  is  incapable  of  improvement,  for 
a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  by  way  of  providing  facilities 
for  out-door  recreations  in  large  towns  :  to  cite  only  one  illus- 
tration, our  public  playgrounds  are  very  inadequate  in  many 
instances.  But  I  assume  that  we  are  alive  to  the  necessities 
of  children  during  the  compulsory  school  period  and  have 
the  means  of  supplying  them. 
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an  average  amount  of  health  and  vigour  .*  But 
at  fourteen  the  boy  goes  into  an  office  or  a  work- 
shop, the  girl  to  an  office  or  a  mill.  Physical 
training  absolutely  ceases  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  daily  routine,  save  perhaps  for  the  Saturday 
afternoon  and  such  occasions  as  can  be  snatched 
when  exemption  from  work  and  atmospheric 
conditions  combine  to  render  outdoor  pastimes 
possible.  The  better-class  boy  or  girl  manages 
to  get  along,  the  home  does  a  good  deal  for 
them.  But  with  others  the  hours  of  labour  are 
so  long,  and  the  physical  strain  so  severe,  that 
little  energy  is  left  for  regular  gymnastic  or 
athletic  exercise,  such  as  the  developing  body 
at  that  time  specially  requires. 

During  the  period  of  attendance  at  the  Ele- 
mentary School  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
give  the  body  a  fair  start ,  for  without  it  a  sound 
frame  cannot  be  subsequently  built  up.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  surely  plain  that  the 
work  is  but  half  done  at  fourteen,  and  that 

1  Reference  on  the  whole  subject  should  be  made  to  the 
recent  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training 
(Scotland),  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  especially 
pp.  8,  9,  15-21,  35-38.  According  to  the  view  I  have  expressed, 
the  Report  might  have  laid  somewhat  more  stress  on  the 
agencies  subsequent  to  the  Elementary  School. 
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regular  physical  training  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree necessary  during  the  critical  years  that 
follow,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  a  sound  body, 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  moral  nature  at  the 
dawn  of  manhood.  The  duty  of  attending  to 
physical  development  has  now  been  recognised 
as  a  national  one.  It  has  not  been  decided 
exactly  through  what  ageficy  provision  is  to  be 
made  for  it,  but  some  considerable  part  of  it 
must  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Continuation 
work  of  the  new  local  Education  authorities  : 
it  is  a  task  which  fully  faces  them. 

On  the  other  aspects  of  the  problem  with 
which  they  have  to  deal,  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral,  it  would  be  easy  to  dilate.  But 
the  considerations  that  operate  are  sufficiently 
obvious  to  present  themselves  to  any  one  who 
will  reflect  on  the  matter.  The  intellectual 
side  has  been  pressed  home  by  the  necessity 
of  improved  industrial  and  commercial  train- 
ing. Much  excellent  work  is  being  done  to 
make  good  the  present  defects  in  this  side  of 
our  training.  But  much  has  still  to  be  done, 
operations  require  to  be  extended  to  include  all 
subjects  and  all  workers  employed  in  connection 
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with  them.  A  most  admirable  step  has  been 
taken  by  our  Government  Department  in  asso- 
ciating with  the  present  Education  authorities 
the  representatives  of  the  employers  of  labour 
and  the  workers  themselves  in  the  various  crafts 
of  the  localities.  This  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  real  crux  of  present-day  Education ; 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  as  a  practical  concern 
affecting  the  life  of  the  nation,  lies  in  the 
attitude  of  the  constituency,  i.e.,  the  nation 
itself,  toward  it.  Systems  of  administration 
are  mere  machinery,  Education  is  a  process 
of  mind  affecting  mind.  We  are  interested 
in  schemes  of  educational  reform,  not  that 
they  are  an  end  in  themselves,  but  because 
they  give  the  affecting  mind  a  better  chance 
of  bringing  its  influence  to  bear.  But  it  is 
impossible  for  the  teacher  or  the  administrator 
to  do  anything  unless  the  pupil  is  convinced 
of  the  need  of  instruction.  This  is  just  where 
we  have  failed  in  the  past.  Nearly  forty  years 
ago  it  was  pointed  out  by  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion that  in  Scotland  Education  was  regarded 
as  a  means  to  an  end  :  where  a  practical  end  is 
not  well  in  view,  Education  is  little  regarded  as 
17 
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mere  culture,  as  a  means  of  development  and 
of  self-realisation.  It  is  a  compliment  to  the 
shrewdness  of  the  nation,  and  the  desire  to  rise 
in  position  and  influence,  but  it  is  somewhat  at 
the  expense  of  higher  aims.  One  is  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whether  the  same  state  of  feeling 
as  existed  forty  years  ago  still  holds,  and  one 
might  hesitate  to  give  expression  to  the  opinion 
at  all  did  it  rest  on  less  sure  evidence.  But  it 
is  pertinent  to  our  subject  to  remark  that  if  the 
horizon  of  the  individual  is  bounded  by  his  own 
ambitions,  and  his  personal  knowledge  of  what 
is  necessary  for  their  realisation,  the  person  of 
narrow  views  is  likely  to  make  a  very  poor  choice 
of  means.  The  manufacturer,  the  employer  of 
labour  thinks  he  knows  what  ' '  pays  ' ' .  He  is 
often  mistaken.  How  much  more  the  youth  of 
sixteen,  or  the  boy  of  fourteen,  who  discovers 
only  too  late  that  he  has  missed  his  chance  and 
cannot  recover  it !  The  moral  is  that  we  re- 
quire, in  consultation  with  educational  experts, 
the  best  representatives  of  industry,  trade  and 
commerce  in  every  branch,  employers  and  em- 
ployed alike,  so  that  a  wider  and  sounder  view 
of  our  requirements  may  lead  to  a  more  efficient 
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provision  for  them.  The  youth  must  be  guided 
at  a  time  when  they  are  of  necessity  unable  to 
grasp  the  complex  conditions  that  regulate  the 
industry  in  which  they  are  engaged.  They 
must  be  induced,  in  the  extreme  forced  to  take 
up  subjects  of  study  that  may  not  seem  immedi- 
ately to  "  pay,"  but  that  will  in  the  long  run 
pay  to  the  full  in  every  respect.  It  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  successful  educational  activity 
that  employers  in  town  and  country  alike,  and 
employed  no  less,  should  co-operate  in  the  work. 
We  may  hope  that  there  are  sufficient  numbers 
of  them  whose  outlook  is  comprehensive  enough 
and  keen  enough  to  render  their  counsels  not 
only  safe  but  valuable. 

Any  suggestion  that  conditions  of  industries 
should  be  modified,  or  that  hours  of  labour  should 
be  shortened  in  the  interests  of  educational 
facilities,  has  usually  met  with  scant  courtesy, 
or  at  best  with  a  non  possumus.  Many  things, 
however,  at  first  sight  deemed  impossible,  have 
gradually  come  to  be  regarded  with  less  sus- 
picion and  have  finally  become  practicable.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  make  any  specific  suggestion 
with  respect  to  such  modifications,  but  this  may 
17  * 
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safely  be  said  in  general  terms,  that  time 
must  be  found  for  the  due  training  of  our  young 
men  and  women,  both  bodily  and  mental,  after 
the  period  when  they  enter  on  their  industrial 
life.  If  the  conditions  meantime  do  not  leave 
sufficient  energy  and  leisure  for  the  purpose, 
they  must  be  altered.  No  system  which  con- 
verts young  people  into  machines,  and  which 
renders  regular  training  of  body  and  mind  im- 
practicable, can  be  pursued  without  ultimate 
detriment  to  national  interests  of  the  highest 
kind. 

On  the  moral  aspect  there  is  no  room  to  speak 
at  any  length,  all  the  more  as  it  ought  to  form 
a  part  in  the  discussion  of  a  question  we  have 
agreed  to  omit — the  religious  question  in  the 
school  and  its  bearing  upon  moral  training. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  boy  of  fourteen  or  youth  of 
sixteen  is  incompetent  to  judge  regarding  the 
conditions  of  his  industrial  career,  and  there- 
fore requires  direction,  it  is  of  still  greater 
moment  that  he  should  receive  guidance  re- 
garding all  those  great  moral  issues  of  which 
he  is  very  imperfectly  cognisant,  and  whose 
decision  is  almost  forced  on  him  at  this  period. 
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This  much  is  of  special  importance  :  the  duties 
of  man  as  citizen  are  very  different  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century  from  what 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth. 
The  good  man  may  be  wholly  good,  and  the 
dutiful  dutiful  in  every  relation,  but  he  requires 
to  be  instructed  as  to  the  nature  of  his  duties 
and  the  method  of  discharging  them.  Now,  the 
citizen  of  this  free  country  is  placed  in  circum- 
stances in  which  none  of  his  predecessors  stood. 
He  has  privileges  unknown  to  them,  but  cor- 
responding to  his  privileges  there  are  duties 
which  he  has  to  learn  and  to  discharge.  The 
privileges  he  readily  remembers,  the  responsi- 
bilities he  forgets.  The  meaning  of  citizenship 
is  only  now  being  realised  by  the  oldest,  and 
must  be  taught  to  the  young. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  enhanced 
significance  of  citizenship  has  arisen  through 
the  series  of  Reform  Acts,  from  1832  onwards, 
which  has  converted  our  Government  from  a 
monarchical  or  oligarchic  one  into  a  democratic. 
With  the  franchise  comes  a  new  set  of  duties  re 
quiring  for  their  proper  discharge  special  know- 
ledge, special  preparation,  and  even  a  measure 
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of  special  natural  aptitude.  A  nation  that  has 
evolved  a  system  of  free  institutions  and  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  constitution  may  be  presumed 
to  possess  qualities  that  are  likely  to  turn  the 
boon  to  good  account.  But  the  inheritance  is 
a  source  of  anxiety  and  is  not  without  its  risks. 
A  new  generation  may  abuse  and  squander  the 
fruit  of  the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  its  pre- 
decessors. Education  has  to  face  the  conditions 
of  citizenship  which  it  finds  around  it.  In  a 
past  age,  while  political  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  it  might  well  afford  to  neglect  or  despise 
the  mass  of  the  people.  The  model  pupil  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  a  ' '  young  gentleman  ' ' . 
Even  philosophers  did  not  conceive  of  Education 
as  a  right  of  man,  due  as  much  to  the  humblest 
as  to  the  highest.  Such  an  iconoclast  as  Eous- 
seau — a  democrat,  almost  a  revolutionary— 
occupies  in  this  respect  exactly  the  same  position 
as  his  immediate  predecessor,  the  aristocratic 
Locke. 

But  the  nineteenth  century  produced  great 
changes.  With  the  spread  of  democracy  came 
an  altered  view  and  position  of  Education.  To 
a  democratic  community  Education  is  a  neces- 
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sity.  An  uneducated  democracy  is  a  constant 
menace  both  to  itself  and  to  other  nations. 
The  model  pupil,  the  unit  of  Education,  is  now 
the  pupil  of  the  Public  School.  To  democracy 
Education  stands  related  as  at  once  cause  and 
effect.  An  educated  community  will  speedily 
assert  its  claim  to  a  share  in  the  political  power  : 
conversely,  the  extension  of  political  power  to 
the  community  in  general  involves  the  education 
of  the  political  ' '  masters  ' ' . 

The  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship  form 
in  themselves  a  very  wide  subject,  including 
constitutional  history,  theories  and  systems  of 
government,  history  of  institutions,  the  jus- 
ticiary, political  economy,  geography,  etc.  And 
it  may  be  added  that,  even  when  all  is  accom- 
plished that  instruction  can  effect ,  political  duty 
is  one  of  those  things  best  learned  by  doing. 
No  amount  of  theoretical  instruction  would  in 
itself  be  sufficient  to  train  our  citizens  unless 
there  were  also  practice  in  the  exercise  of  politi- 
cal privileges.  But  this  is  a  different  statement 
from  one  that  would  assert  that  the  exercise 
can  be  profitable  or  wise  without  preliminary 
instruction.  Plainly  the  function  of  the  Ele- 
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mentary  School  is  very  limited  in  this  direction. 
Citizen  Headers  and  the  like  are  very  well  in 
their  way.  A  good  deal  may  be  learned  about 
the  concrete  forms  of  government  at  the  early 
stage.  But  at  fourteen  a  boy  has  no  clear  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  citizenship  any  more 
than  of  the  conditions  of  his  future  employment. 
It  would  be  altogether  absurd  to  expect  him  to 
have  it.  The  question  then  comes  to  be  whether 
he  shall  be  formally  instructed  in  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  position  which  he  is  to  occupy  as 
a  citizen,  or  allowed  to  pick  these  up  from  the 
usages  prevalent  around  him,  the  public  opinion 
of  his  fellows,  and  such  informal  instruction  as 
he  can  glean  from  the  newspapers,  magazines 
and  current  literature  of  the  public  library.  The 
period  of  life  fourteen  to  twenty-one  is  that  dur- 
ing which  most  of  the  foundations  of  this  know- 
ledge will  be  laid.  Things  would  not  be  so  bad 
if  all  young  men  would  during  this  period  avail 
themselves  of  the  sources  of  information  re- 
ferred to.  But  only  a  very  few  of  them  do  so  : 
when  an  election  has  to  be  decided  the  votes 
are  cast  in  many  cases  with  a  very  hazy  idea 
of  the  issues  involved,  and  with  more  than  a  dash 
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of  what  appears  to  be  the  line  of  self-interest 
regulating  the  decision. 

There  is  still  another  respect  in  which  the 
means  of  instruction  during  the  period  of  youth 
are  very  defective  :  there  is  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion for  the  duties  of  parenthood.  Half  a  cen- 
tury ago  this  defect  was  pressed  home  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  in  language  which  is  still 
largely  appreciable. 

There  is  some  scruple  or  delicacy  felt  in  tack- 
ling this  subject,  but  it  forces  itself  on  us.  We 
cannot  afford  to  rely  on  tradition ,  which  is  often 
unenlightened,  or  instinct,  which  is  frequently 
mistaken  and  in  any  case  inadequate.  A 
mother's  instinct  may  lead  her  to  sacrifice  her- 
self for  the  life  of  her  child,  but  it  is  no  unerring 
guide  as  to  the  means  of  supporting  and  pro- 
tecting its  life  whether  with  food  or  physic.  The 
principle  holds  both  in  physical  matters  and  no 
less  in  matters  relating  to  moral  training.  It 
is  not  so  prominent  in  respect  to  purely  intel- 
lectual training,  but  the  influence  of  the  mothers 
of  great  men  upon  their  development  shows  that 
even  here  it  is  not  a  negligible  factor  :  perhaps 
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it  is  a  mistake  to  separate  intellectual  and  moral 
at  all. 

The  lesson  to  be  enforced  is  this — that  the 
period  of  youth,  in  man  and  woman,  is  the 
sphere  of  the  Continuation  or  Evening  School 
in  all  its  ramifications.  There  is  a  field  here 
for  educational  effort,  the  possibilities  of  which 
are  not  yet  adequately  recognised.  On  the  moral 
side  it  includes  citizenship  and  parenthood,  for 
each  of  which  it  is  of  the  very  last  importance 
that  stated  specific  instruction  be  provided. 

The  function  of  the  educational  authority  of 
the  future,  whatever  it  be,  must  be  to  survey 
and  cultivate  this  field  throughout  its  length 
and  breadth.  On  the  physical  side  it  must  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  the  training  and 
development  of  the  body  begun  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School.  On  the  more  strictly  intellectual 
side  the  present  system  of  Technical  Instruction 
must  be  continued  arid  extended,  more  subjects 
and  more  students — all  subjects  and  all  students 
—must  be  brought  within  its  scope.  On  the 
moral  or  quasi-moral  side  the  claims  of  citizen- 
ship and  of  parenthood  must  receive  more 
distinct  recognition.  Here  is  a  work  which  will 
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call  for  the  best  talent  in  organisation  and  in 
instruction  no  less  than  in  administration.  The 
local  authority  and  the  teacher  will  not  prove 
inadequate  to  the  task  if  they  are  allowed  scope 
in  dealing  with  it. 

A  cognate  subject  is  that  of  the  training  of 
teachers,  which  many  regard  as  likely  to  fall 
within  the  management  of  the  new  local  autho- 
rity. The  subject  is  one  which  would  require 
a  monograph  to  itself,  and  which  we  will  not 
attempt  to  treat  here.  The  extension  of  the 
field  of  Education,  as  well  as  the  increase  of 
knowledge  in  every  branch  of  study,  will  neces- 
sarily imply  a  largely  increased  demand  on  all 
institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers.  To 
this  must  be  added  that  the  day  of  the  untrained 
teacher,  of  whatever  grade,  is  past  :  Secondary 
no  less  than  Elementary  teachers  must  study 
the  principles  of  the  profession.  All  the  agencies 
at  present  employed  may  be  utilised,  and  there 
is  room  for  extension,  and  perhaps  necessity 
of  some  co-ordination.  The  question  need  not 
specifically  be  dealt  with  under  a  legislative 
measure  of  reform  of  local  educational  adminis- 
tration. If  the  scheme  finally  adopted  require 
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the  co-operation  of  the  local  authorities,  pro- 
vision can  be  made  for  it  at  the  proper  time. 
But  there  would  be  little  gain  in  complicating 
unrelated  questions  of  local  government  with  a 
difficult  question  like  that  of  the  training  of 
teachers,  which  lies  chiefly  within  the  sphere 
of  experts.  An  extended  scheme  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers  will  ere  long  re- 
quire to  be  devised  by  the  Government  Depart- 
ment in  concert  with  the  institutions  specially 
interested  in  it.  What  its  final  form  may  be 
it  is  hazardous  to  say ,  but  if  the  assistance  of  the 
local  authority  be  invoked  it  will  not  be  found 
wanting.  In  no  case  would  the  training  of 
teachers  become  a  charge  on  the  rates  or  any 
part  of  them  without  adequate  representation 
being  given  to  the  local  educational  authority 
upon  the  governing  bodies  of  the  training  insti- 
tutions. 

Such  are  some  of  the  problems  that  will  lie 
to  the  hand  of  the  renovated  local  authority, 
which  to  deal  with  them  worthily  will  require 
the  very  best  talent  that  the  country  possesses. 
There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  :  it  is  being  hin- 
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dered  by  our  cumbrous  and  imperfect  machinery. 
Effort  is  paralysed  by  the  expectation  of  change, 
the  effect  of  which  none  can  calculate.  The 
country  is  prepared  for  reform  :  public  opinion 
demands  that  it  be  not  delayed. 
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Gardiner  (SAMUEL  RAWSON,  D.C.L., 

LL.  D. ) — continued. 

CROMWELL'S  PLACE  IN  HISTORY. 
Founded  on  Six  Lectures  delivered  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL.  With  Frontis- 
piece. Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

German  Empire  (The)  of  To- 
day :  Outlines  of  its  Formation  and 
Development.  By  'VERITAS'.  Crown 
8vo,  65.  net. 


Graham.— ROMAN  AFRICA  :  an  Out- 
line of  the  History  of  the  Roman  Occupa- 
tion of  North  Africa,  based  chiefly  upon 
Inscriptions  and  Monumental  Remains 
in  that  country.  By  ALEXANDER 
GRAHAM,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  With 
30  reproductions  of  Original  Drawings 
by  the  Author,  and  2  Maps.  8vo,  16s. 
net. 

Greville.— A  JOURNAL  OF  THE 
REIGNS  OF  KING  GEORGE  IV., 
KING  WILLIAM  IV.,  AND  QUEEN 
VICTORIA.  By  CHARLES  C.  F.  GRE- 
VILLE, formerly  Clerk  of  the  Council. 
8  vols.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd.  each. 

Gross.— THE  SOURCES  AND  LITERA- 
TURE OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  about  1485.  By 
CHARLES  GROSS,  Ph.D.  8vo,  18s.  net. 

Hamilton.— HISTORICAL  RECORD 
OF  THE  14TH  (KING'S)  HUSSARS, 
from  A.D.  1715  to  A.D.  1900.  By  Col- 
onel HENRY  BLACKBURNE  HAMILTON, 
M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  late  com- 
manding the  Regiment.  With  15 
Coloured  Plates,  35  Portraits,  etc.,  in 
Photogravure,  and  10  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  4to,  gilt  edges,  42s.  net. 

Hill.-LIBERTY  DOCUMENTS.  With 
Contemporary  Exposition  and  Critical 
Comments  drawn  from  various  Writers. 
Selected  and  Prepared  by  MABEL  HILL. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  ALBERT 
BUSHNELL  HART,  Ph.D.  Large  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  Qd.  net. 

Hill. —  THREE  FRENCHMEN  IN 
BENGAL ;  or,  the  Loss  of  the  French 
Settlements.  By  S.  C.  HILL,  B.A., 
B.Sc.,  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Records 
of  the  Government  of  India.  With  4 
Maps.  8vo. 


HARVARD  HISTORICAL  STUDIES. 

THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  AFRICAN 
SLAVE  TRADE  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA,  1638-1870.  By 
W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Ph.D.  8vo,  7s.  Qd. 

THE  CONTEST  OVER  THE  RATIFICA- 
TION OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITU- 
TION IN  MASSACHUSETTS.  By  S. 
B.  HARDING,  A.M.  8vo,  6s. 

A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  NULLIFICA- 
TION IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  By 
D.  F.  HOUSTON,  A.M.  8vo,  6s. 

NOMINATIONS  FOR  ELECTIVE  OF- 
FICE IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
By  FREDERICK  W.  DALLINGER,  A.M. 
8vo,  7s.  Qd. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  BRITISH 
MUNICIPAL  HISTORY,  including 
Gilds  and  Parliamentary  Representa- 
tion. By  CHARLES  GROSS.  Ph.D.  8vo, 
12s. 

THE  LIBERTY  AND  FREE-SOIL 
PARTIES  IN  THE  NORTH-WEST. 
By  THEODORE  C.  SMITH,  Ph.D.  8vo, 
7s.  Qd. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNOR  IN 
THE  ENGLISH  COLONIES  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA.  By  EVARTS 
BOUTELL  GREENE.  8vo,  7s.  Qd. 

THE  COUNTY  PALATINE  OF  DUR- 
HAM :  a  Study  in  Constitutional 
History.  By  GAILLARD  THOMAS  LAPS- 
LEY,  Ph.D.  8vo,  10*.  Qd. 

THE  ANGLICAN  EPISCOPATE  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES.  By 
ARTHUR  LYON  CROSS,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
in  History  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
8vo,  10s.  Qd. 


Historic  Towns.— Edited  by  E.  A. 
FREEMAN,  D.C.L.,  and  Rev.  WILLIAM 
HUNT,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd.  each. 


Bristol.     By  Rev.  W. 
Hunt. 

Oxford.     By  Rev.  C. 
W.  Boase. 

Carlisle.    By  Mandell 
Creighton,  D.D. 

Winchester.      Bv   G. 
W.  Kitrhin.  D.D. 

Cinque     Ports.       By  | 

Montagu  Burrows. 

York.    By  Rev.  James 

Colchester.     By  Rev. 

Ruine. 

E.  L.  Cutts. 
Exeter.       By    E.    A. 

New  York.     By  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

Freeman. 

London.    By  Rev.  W. 

Boston      (U.S.).      By 

J.  Loftie. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
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Hunter  (Sir  WILLIAM  WILSON). 
A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 
Vol.  I. — Introductory  to  the  Overthrow 
of  the  English  in  the  Spice  Archi- 
pelago, 1623.  With  4  Maps.  8vo,  18s. 
Vol.  II.— To  the  Union  of  the  Old  and 
New  Companies  under    the  Earl  of 
Godolphin's  Award.     1708.     8vo,  16s. 
THE     INDIA     OF     THE     QUEEN, 
and  other  Essays.       Edited  by  Lady 
HUNTER.     With  an  Introduction  by 
FRANCIS  HENRY  SKRINE,  Indian  Civil 
Service  (Retired).     8vo,  9s.  net. 
Ingram.— A    CRITICAL    EXAMINA- 
TION   OF   IRISH    HISTORY.     From 
the  Elizabethan  Conquest  to  the  Legis- 
lative Union  of  1800.     By  T.  DUNBAR 
INGRAM,  LL.D.     2  vols.     8vo,  24s. 
J0yce.  _  A    SHORT    HISTORY    OF 
IRELAND,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
1603.     By  P.  W.  JOYCE,  LL.D.     Crown 
8vo,  10s.  Qd. 

Kaye  and  Malleson.-HISTORY  OF 
THE  INDIAN  MUTINY,  1857-1858. 
By  Sir  JOHN  W.  KAYE  and  Colonel  G. 
B.  MALLESON.  With  Analytical  Index 
and  Maps  and  Plans.  6  vols.  Crown 
8vo,  3s,  Qd,  each. 
Lang  (ANDREW). 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARY  STUART. 
With  6  Photogravure  Plates  (4  Por- 
traits) and  15  other  Illustrations.  8vo, 
18s.  net. 

JAMES    THE     SIXTH     AND    THE 
GOWRIE  MYSTERY.  With  Gowrie's 
Coat   of    Arms  in   colour,    2  Photo- 
gravure Portraits  and  other  Illustra-  | 
tious.     8vo,  12-9.  6d.  net. 
PRINCE        CHARLES        EDWARD 
STUART,   THE   YOUNG   CHEVA-  ! 
LIER.     With  Photogravure  Frontis-  : 
piece.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  Qd.  net. 
Laurie.— HISTORICAL  SURVEY  OF 
PRE-CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION.  By  S. 
S.  LAURIE,  A.M.,  LL.D.    Cr.  8vo,  7s.  Qd. 
Lecky.— (The  Rt.  Hon.  WILLIAM  E.  H.). 
HISTORY  OF    ENGLAND    IN    THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
Library  Edition.    8   'ols.   8vo.    Vols. 
I.   and  II.,  1700-1760,  36s.     Vols. 
III.  and  IV. ,  1760-1  /84,  36s.     Vols. 
V.  and  VI.,  1784-1793,  36s.     Vols. 
VII.  and  VIII.,  1793-1800,  36s. 
Cabinet  Edition.    ENGLAND.     7  vols. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net  each.    IRELAND. 
5  vols.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  not  each. 


Lecky.— (The  Rt.  Hon.  WILLIAM  E.  H.) 

— continued. 

LEADERS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  IN 
IRELAND  :  FLOOD-GRATTAN— 
O'CONNELL.  2  vols.  8vo,  25s.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  MORALS 
FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO  CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  net. 

A  SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  ETHICS : 
Being  the  First  Chapter  of  the  '  His- 
tory of  European  Morals  '.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W. 
A.  HIRST.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF 
RATIONALISM  IN  EUROPE.  2 
vols.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  net. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 
Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo,  36s. 
Cabinet  -Edition.   2  vols.    Cr.  8vo,  10s. 
net. 

Lieven.— LETTERS  OF  DOROTHEA, 
PRINCESS  LIEVEN,  DURING  HER 
RESIDENCE  IN  LONDON,  1812-1834. 
Edited  by  LIONEL  G.  ROBINSON.  With 
2  Photogravure  Portraits.  8vo,  14s.  net. 

Lowell.— GOVERNMENTS  AND 
PARTIES  IN  CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE.  By  A.  LAWRENCE  LOWELL. 
2  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

Lumsden's  Horse,  Records  of.— 

Edited  by  H.  H.  S.  PEARSE.  With  a 
Map,  and  numerous  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  4to,  21s.  net. 

Macaulay  (LORD). 
THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  LORD 

MACAULAY. 

'  Edinburgh '  Edition.  10  vols.  Svo, 
6s.  each. 

Vols.  I.-IV.  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND. 

Vols.  V.-VII.  ESSAYS,  BIO- 
GRAPHIES, INDIAN  PENAL 
CODE,  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
KNIGHT'S  'QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE'. 

Vol.  VIII.  SPEECHES,  LAYS  OF 
ANCIENT  ROME,  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS POEMS. 

Vols.  IX.  and  X.  THE  LIFE  AND 
LETTERS  OF  LORD  MACAULAY. 
By  Sir  G.  0.  TREVELYAN,  Bart. 
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Macaulay  (LORD)— continued. 
THE  WORKS. 

'  Albany '  Edition.  With  12  Portraits. 
12  vols.  Large  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
each. 

Vols.  I.-VI.  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND, FROM  THE  ACCESSION 
OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND. 

Vols.  VII.-X.  ESSAYS  AND  BIO- 
GRAPHIES. 


Vols.  XI. -XII.  SPEECHES,  LAYS 
OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  ETC.,  AND 
INDEX. 

Cabinet  Edition.     16  vols.     Post  8vo, 

£4  16s. 

Library  Edi'ion.     5  vols.     8vo,  £4. 
HISTORY     OF     ENGLAND     FROM 
THE  ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  THE 
SECOND. 

Popular  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo,  5s. 
Student's  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo,  12s. 
People's  Edition.  4  vols.  Cr.  8vo,  16s. 
<  A  Ibany '  Edition.  With  6  Portraits. 

6  vols.     Large  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

each. 
Cabinet  Edition.     8  vols.     Post  8vo. 

48s. 
'Edinburgh'  Edition.     4  vols.     8vo, 

6s.  each. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS,  WITH  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT 
ROME,  etc.,  in  1  volume. 
Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
'Silver    Library'    Edition.        With 
Portrait  and  4  Illustrations  to  the 
'Lays'.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 

ESSAYS. 

Student's  Edition.     1  vol.     Cr.  Svo, 

6s. 
'  Trevelyan '  Edition.     2  vols.     Crown 

Svo,  9s. 
Cabinet  Edition.     4  vols.     Post  Svo, 

24s. 
'  Edinburgh'  Edition.     3  vols.     Svo, 

6*.  each. 

Library  Edition.     3  vols.     Svo,  36.?. 
ESSAYS,  which  may  be  had  separately 

sewed,  Qd.  each  ;  cloth,  Is.  each. 
Addison  and  Walpole.    Frederic  the  Great. 
Croker's        Boswell's    Ranke  and  Gladstone. 

Johnson.  Lord  Bacon. 

HallanVs       Constitu-    Lord  Clive. 


Continued. 

Macaulay  (LORD) — continued. 
MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS, 

SPEECHES  AND  POEMS. 

Popular  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Cabinet  Edition.  4  vols.  Post  Svo,  24s. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS 

OF    LORD   MACAULAY.      Edited, 

with  Occasional  Notes,  by  the  Right 

Hon.   Sir    G.    0.   TREVELYAN,   Bart. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 


tional  History. 
Warren  Hastings. 
The  Earl  of  Chatham 

(Two  Essays). 


Lord  Byron,  and  The 
Comic  Dramatists 
of  the  Restoration. 


Lynch.— THE  WAR  OF  THE  CIVILI- 
SATIONS :  BEING  A  RECORD  OF 
'A  FOREIGN  DEVIL'S'  EXPERI- 
ENCES WITH  THE  ALLIES  IN 
CHINA.  By  GEORGE  LYNCH,  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  Sphere,  etc.  With 
Portrait  and  21  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  net. 

Mackinnon  (JAMES,  Ph.D.). 
THE  HISTORY  OF  EDWARD  THE 

THIRD.     Svo,  18s. 
THE  GROWTH  AND  DECLINE  OF 

THE  FRENCH  MONARCHY.    Svo, 

21s.  net. 

Mallet.— MALLET  DU  PAN  AND 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By 
BERNARD  MALLET.  With  Photogravure 
Portrait.  Svo,  12s.  Qd.  net. 

May.— THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS- 
TORY  OF  ENGLAND  since  the  Ac- 
cession of  George  III.     1760-1870.     By 
Sir  THOMAS  ERSKINE  MAY,  K.C.B.  (Lord 
Farnborough).      3  vols.      Cr.  Svo,  18s. 
Merivale  (CHARLES,  D.D.). 
HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER 
THE  EMPIRE.     8  vols.     Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  RE- 
PUBLIC :  a  Short  History  of  the  Last 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  12mo, 
7s.  6d. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  ROME, 
from  the  Foundation  of  the  City  to 
the  Fall  of  Augustulus,  B.C.  753-A.D. 
476.  With  5  Maps.  Cr.  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Montague.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS- 
TORY. By  F.  C.  MONTAGUE,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  Qd. 

Moran.— THE  THEORY  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERN- 
MENT. By  THOMAS  FRANCIS  MORAN, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Econo- 
mics in  Purdue  University,  U.  S.  Crown 
Svo,  5s.  net. 
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Nash.— THE  GREAT  FAMINE  AND! 

ITS    CAUSES.     By  VAUGHAN  NASH,  j 

With  8  Illustrations  from  Photographs 

by  the  Author,  and  a   Map   of  India 

showing  the  Famine  Area.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Owens  College  Essays.— Edited  by 

T.  F.  TOUT,  MTA. ,  Professor  of  History 

in  the  Owens  College,  Victoria  Univer- 
sity, and  JAMES  TAIT,  M.A.,  Assistant 

Lecturer  in  History.  With  4  Maps.  8vo, 

125.  Qd.  net. 


Pears.— THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
GREEK  EMPIRE  AND  THE  STORY  ! 
OF  THE  CAPTURE  OF  CONSTAN-  ! 
TINOPLE  BY  THE  TURKS.  By, 
EDWIN  PEARS,  LL.B.  With  3  Maps  ! 
and  4  Illustrations.  8vo,  18-?.  net. 

Powell  and  Trevelyan.  —  THE 
PEASANTS'  RISING  AND  THE  LOL- 
LARDS :  a  Collection  of  Unpublished 
Documents.  Edited  by  EDGAR  POWELL 
and  G.  M.  TREVELYAN.  8vo,  6s.  net. 

Randolph.— THE  LAW  AND  POLICY  I 
OF  ANNEXATION,  with  Special  Refer-  j 
ence  to  the  Philippines ;  together  with  ' 
Observations  on  the  Status  of  Cuba.     By 
CARMAN  F.  RANDOLPH.     8vo,  9s.  net. 

Rankin  (REGINALD). 
THE  MARQUIS  D'ARGENSON;  AND 

RICHARD    THE    SECOND.      8vo, 

10s.  Qd.  net. 
A  SUBALTERN'S  LETTERS  TO  HIS 

WIFE.     (The  Boer  War.)     Cr.  8vo, 

35.  Qd. 

Ransome.— THE  RISE  OF  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT  IN  ENG- 
LAND. By  CYRIL  RANSOME,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  65. 

Seebohm  (FREDERIC,  LL.D.,  K.S.A.). 

THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE  COM- 
MUNITY. With  13  Maps  and  Plates. 
8vo,  165. 

TRIBAL  CUSTOM  IN  ANGLO- 
SAXON  LAW  :  being  an  Essay 
supplemental  to  (1)  '  The  English 
Village  Community,'  (2)  '  The  Tribal 
System  in  Wales  ' .  8vo,  165. 

;Seton-Karr.— THE  CALL  TO  ARMS, 
1900-1901 ;  or  a  Review  of  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry  Movement,  and  some  subjects 
connected  therewith.  By  Sir  HENRY 
SETON-KARR,  M.P.  With  a  Frontispiece 
by  R.  CATON-WOODVILLE.  Cr.  8vo, 
J55.  net 


Shaw.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH CHURCH  DURING  THE  CIVIL 
WARS  AND  UNDER  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH, 1640-1660.  By  WM.  A. 
SHAW,  Litt.D.  2  vols.  8vo,  36.s. 

Sheppard.  — THE  OLD  ROYAL 
PALACE  OF  WHITEHALL.  By 
EDGAR  SHEPPARD,  D.D.,  Sub-Dean  of 
H.M.  Chapels  Royal,  Sub- Almoner  to 
the  King.  With  6*  Photogravure  Plates 
and  33  other  Illustrations.  Medium 
Svo,  21*.  net. 

Smith.  —  CARTHAGE  AND  THE 
CARTHAGINIANS.  ByR.  BOSWORTH 
SMITH,  M.A.  With  Maps,  Plans,  etc. 
Crown  8vo,  35.  Qd. 

Stephens.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  H. 
MORSE  STEPHENS.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
185.  each. 

Sternberg.— MY  EXPERIENCES  OF 
THE  BOER  WAR.  By  ADALBERT 
COUNT  STERNBERG.  With  Preface  by 
Lieut. -Col.  G.  F.  R.  HENDERSON.  Cr. 
Svo,  55.  net. 

Stubbs.— HISTORY  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  DUBLIN.  By  J.  W. 
STUBBS.  Svo.  12s.  Qd. 

Stubbs.— HISTORICAL  INTRODUC- 
TIONS TO  THE  'ROLLS  SERIES'. 
By  WILLIAM  STUBBS,  D.D.,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  Regius  Professor 
of  Modern  History  in  the  University. 
Collected  and  Edited  by  ARTHUR 
HASSALL,  M.A.  Svo,  125.  Qd.  net. 

Sutherland. -THE  HISTORY  OF 
AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND, 
from  1606  - 1900.  By  ALEXANDER 
SUTHERLAND,  M.A.,  and  GEORGE 
SUTHERLAND,  M.A.  Crown  Svo,  25.  Qd. 

Taylor.— A  STUDENT'S  MANUAL 
OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA.  By 
Colonel  MEADOWS  TAYLOR,  C.S.I. 
Crown  Svo,  7s.  Qd. 

Thomson.  —  CHINA  AND  THE 
POWERS :  a  Narrative  of  the  Outbreak  of 
1900.  By  H.  C.  THOMSON.  With  2  Maps 
and  29  Illustrations.  Svo,  105.  Qd.  net. 

Todd.— PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES. 
By  ALPHEUS  TODD,  LL.D.  Svo,  305.  net. 

Trevelyan.— THE  AMERICAN  RE- 
VOLUTION. Part  I.  1766-1776.  By 
Sir  G.  0.  TREVELYAN,  Bart.  Svo,  165. 

Trevelyan.— ENGLAND  IN  THE  AGE 
OF  WYCLIFFE.  B\  GEORGE  MACAU- 
LAY  TREVELYAN.  Svo,  15*. 
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Wakeman  and  Hassall.— ESSAYS  I  Wylie  (JAMES  HAMILTON,  M.A.). 


OF  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY.  Edited  by  HENRY  OFFLEY 
WAKEMAN,  M.A.,  and  ARTHUR  HAS- 
SALL, M.A.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Walpole.— HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 
FROM  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE 
GREAT  WAR  IN  1815  TO  1858.  By 
Sir  SPENCER  WALPOLE,  K.C.B.  6  vols. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 


)F  ENGLAND  UNDER 
HENRY  IV.  4  vols.  Crown  8vo. 
Vol.  I.,  1399-1404,  10s.  6d.  Vol.  II., 
1405-1406,  15s.  (out  of  print).  Vol. 
III.,  1407-1411,  15s.  Vol.  IV.,  1411- 
1413,  21s. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE  TO 
THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  HUS.  Cr. 
8vo,  6s.  net. 


Biography,  Personal  Memoirs,  etc. 


Bacon.— THE  LETTERS  AND  LIFE  OF 
FRANCIS  BACON,  INCLUDING  ALL 
HIS  OCCASIONAL  WORKS.  Edited 
by  JAMES  SPEEDING.  7  vols.  8vo,  £4  4s. 

Bagehot.  -BIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDIES.  By  WALTER  BAGEHOT. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Blount— THE  MEMOIRS  OF  SIR 
EDWARD  BLOUNT,  K.C.B.,  etc. 
Edited  by  STUART  J.  REID,  Author  of 
'  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sydney  Smith,' 
etc.  With  3  Photogravure  Plates.  8vo, 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Bo  wen.  —  EDWARD  BOWEN  :  A 
MEMOIR.  By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  W. 
E.  BOWEN.  With  Appendices,  3  Photo- 
gravure Portraits  and  2  other  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Carlyle.— THOMAS     CARLYLE  :    A 

History  of  his  Life.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY 


FROUDE. 
1795-1835.    2  vols. 
1834-1881.     2  vols. 


Crown  8vo,  7s. 
Crown  8vo,  7s. 


Crozier.— MY  INNER  LIFE  :  being  a 
Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and 
Autobiography.  By  JOHN  BEATTIE 
CROZIER,  LL.D.  8vo,  14s. 


Erasmus. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS. 
By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ERASMUS,  from 
his  earliest  Letters  to  his  Fifty-first 
Year,   arranged  in    Order    of   Time. 
English   Translations,   with   a    Com- 
mentary.     By     FRANCIS     MORGAN 
NICHOLS.    8vo,  18s.  net 
Faraday. -FARADAY    AS    A    DIS- 
COVERER. By  JOHN  TYNDALL.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Fe'nelon  :  his  Friends  and  his  Enemies, 
1651-1715.  By  E.  K.  SANDERS.  With 
Portrait.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
Fox.— THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF 
CHARLES  JAMES  FOX.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  0.  TREVELYAN,  Bart. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Granville.  —  SOME  RECORDS  OF 
THE  LATER  LIFE  OF  HARRIET, 
COUNTESS  GRANVILLE.  By  her 
Granddaughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  OLD- 
FIELD.  With  17  Portraits.  8vo,  gilt  top, 
16s.  net. 

Qrey.__MEMOIR  OF  SIR  GEORGE 
GREY,  BART.,  G.C.B.,  1799-1882. 
By  MANDELL  CREIGHTON,  D.D.,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  London.  With  3 
Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 


Dante.— THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF 
DANTE  ALLIGHIERI  :   being  an  In-  , 

troduction  to  the  Study  of  the  '  Divina  i  Hamilton.— LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 
Commedia '.    By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  HOGAN, 
D.D.     With  Portrait.     8vo,  12s.  6d. 


HAMILTON.    By  R.  P.  GRAVES.    8vo, 
3  vols.    15s.  each.     ADDENDUM.     8vo, 

Danton.-LIFE  OF  DANTON.    By  A.  Harrow  School  Register  (The), 

H.BEESLY.  With  Portraits.  Cr.Svo,  6s.  1801-1900.      Second     Edition,     1901. 

De    Bode.  — THE     BARONESS     DE  Edited  by  M.  G.  DAUOLISH,  Barrister- 

BODE,    1775-1803.       By  WILLIAM    S.  at-Law.     8vo,  10s.  net. 

CHILDE-PEMBERTON.     With    4    Photo-  Havelock.  —  MEMOIRS      OF      SIR 

gravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  j  HENRY    HAVELOCK,    K.C.B/      By 

8vo,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net.  JOHN  CLARK  MARSHMAN.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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Haweis.— MY  MUSICAL  LIFE.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  R.  HAWEIS.  With  Portrait 
of  Richard  Wagner  and  3  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

Higgins.  —  THE  BERNARDS  OF 
ABINGTON  AND  NETHER  WIN- 
CHENDON:  a  Family  History.  By 
Mrs.  NAPIER  HIGGINS.  2  vols.  8vo, 
21s.  net. 

Hunter. -THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 
WILLIAM  WILSON  HUNTER, 
K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Author  of  'A 
History  of  British  India,'  etc.  By 
FRANCIS  HENRY  SKRINE,  F.S.S.  With 
6  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  4  other 
Illustrations.  8vo,  16s.  net. 
Jackson. -STONE  WALL  JACKSON 
AND  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR. 
By  Lieut. -Col.  G.  F.  R.  HENDERSON. 
With  2  Portraits  and  33  Maps  and 
Plans.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  16s.  net. 
Kielinansegge.  —  DIARY  OF  A 
JOURNEY  TO  ENGLAND  IN  THE 
YEARS  1761-1762.  By  Count  FREDE- 
RICK KIELMANSEGGE.  With  4  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 
Luther.— LIFE  OF  LUTHER.  By 
JULIUS  KOSTLIN.  With  62  Illustra- 
tions and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Macaulay.— THE    LIFE   AND   LET- 
TERS OF  LORD  MACAULAY.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  0.  TREVELYAN,  Bart. 
Popular  Edition.     1   vol.     Cr.    8vo, 

2s.  Qd. 

Student's  Edition.  1  vol.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Post  8vo,  12s. 
'  Edinburgh '  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo, 

6s.  each. 

Library  Edition.     2  vols.      8vo,  36s. 
Marbot.— THE    MEMOIRS   OF   THE 
BARON  DE  MARBOT.    2  vols.     Crown 
8vo,  7s. 
Max  Muller  (F.). 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  THE 
RIGHT  HON.  FR1EDRICH  MAX 
MULLER.  Edited  by  his  Wife.  With 
Photogravure  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo,  32s.  net. 
MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  :  a  Fragment. 

With  6  Portraits.     8vo,  12s.  Qd. 
AULD  LANG  SYNE.     Second  Series. 

8vo,  10s.  6d. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORK- 
SHOP. Vol.  II.  Biographical  Essays. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 


Meade.— GENERAL  SIR  RICHARD 
MEADE  AND  THE  FEUDATORY 
STATES  OF  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA.  By  THOMAS  HENRY 
THORNTON.  With  Portrait,  Map  and 
Illustrations.  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Morris!— THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM 
MORRIS.  By  J.  W.  MACKAIL.  With 
2  Portraits  and  8  other  Illustrations 
by  E.  H.  NEW,  etc.  2  vols.  Large 
Crown  8vo,  10s.  net. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine.— By 
A.  M.  F.,  Author  of  'Foreign  Courts 
and  Foreign  Homes '.  Crown  8vo,  -6s. 

Paget.— MEMOIRS  AND  LETTERS  OF 
SIR  JAMES  PAGET.  Edited  by 
STEPHEN  PAGET,  one  of  his  sons.  With 
Portrait.  8vo,  6s.  net. 

Place.— THE  LIFE  OF  FRANCIS 
PLACE,  1771-1854.  By  GRAHAM  WAL- 
LAS, M.A.  With  2  Portraits.  8vo,  12s. 

Powys.— PASSAGES  FROM  THE 
DIARIES  OF  MRS.  PHILIP  LYBBE 
POWYS,  OF  HARDWICK  HOUSE, 
OXON.  1756-1808.  Edited  by  EMILY 
J.  CLIMENSON.  8vo,  gilt  top,  16s. 

Ramak/vshna  :  His  Life  and  Sayings. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  F.  MAX  MULLER. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Rich.  —  MARY  RICH,  COUNTESS 
OF  WARWICK  (1625  - 1678)  :  Her 
Family  and  Friends.  By  C.  FELL 
SMITH.  With  7  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  9  other  Illustrations.  8vo,  gilt  top, 
18s.  net. 

Rochester,  and  other  Literary 
Rakes  of  the  Court  of  Charles 
II.,  with  some  Account  of  their 
Surroundings.  By  the  Author  of 
1  The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,'  '  The 
Life  of  a  Prig,'  etc.  With  15  Portraits. 
8vo,  16s. 

Romanes.— THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF  GEORGE  JOHN  ROMANES, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Written  and 
Edited  by  his  WIFE.  With  Portrait 
and  2  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Russell.  —  SWALLOWFIELD  AND 
ITS  OWNERS.  By  CONSTANCE  LADY 
PV.USSELL,  of  Swallowfield  Park.  Witli  15 
Photogravure  Portraits  and  36  other 
Illustrations.  4to,  gilt  edges,  42s.  net. 

Seebohm.— THE  OXFORD  REFOR- 
MERS—JOHN COLET,  ERASMUS, 
AND  THOMAS  MORE  :  a  History  of 
their  Fellow- Work.  By  FREDERIC 
SEEBOHM.  8vo,  14s. 
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Shakespeare.— OUTLINES  OF  THE 

LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE.     By  J.  O. 

HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS.     With  Illustra- 
tions and   Facsimiles.     2  vols.     Royal 

8vo,  21s. 
Tales  of  my  Father.-By  A.  M.  F.  ! 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Tallentyre.— THE  WOMEN  OF  THE 

SALONS,  and  other  French  Portraits. 

By  S.  G.  TALLENTYUB.    With  11  Photo- 
gravure Portraits.     8vo,  10s.  Qd.  net. 
Victoria,    Queen,    1819-1901.       By 

RICHARD  R.  HOLMES,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 

With  Photogravure  Portrait.     Cr.  8vo, 

gilt  top.  5s.  net. 
Walpole.  —  SOM  E     UNPUBLISHED 

LETTERS  OF    HORACE  WALPOLE. 

Edited  by  Sir  SPENCER  WALPOLE, K.  C.  B. 

With  2  Portraits.     Cr.  8vo,  4s.  Qd.  net. 


Wellington.— LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE 
OF  WELLINGTON.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
GLEIG,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


Wilkins  (W.  H.). 

CAROLINE  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS, 
QUEEN-CONSORT  OF  GEORGE 
II.  AND  SOMETIME  QUEEN- 
REGENT  :  a  Study  of  Her  Life  and 
Time.  2  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

THE  LOVE  OF  AN  UNCROWNED 
QUEEN:  Sophie  Dorothea,  Consort 
of  George  I.,  and  her  Correspondence 
with  Philip  Christopher,  Count 
Konigsmarck.  With  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  8vo,  12s.  Qd.  net. 


Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  etc. 


Arnold.— SEAS  AND  LANDS.     By  Sir 
EDWIN  ARNOLD.     With  71  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
Baker  (SirS.  W.). 
EIGHT  YEARS  IN  CEYLON.     With 

6  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
THE  RIFLE  AND  THE  HOUND  IN 
CEYLON.       With    6    Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
Ball  (JOHN). 

THE  ALPINE  GUIDE.    Reconstructed 
and  Revised  on  behalf  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  by  W.  A.  B.  COOLIDGE. 
Vol.  1.,  THE  WESTERN  ALPS  :  the 
Alpine  Region,  South  of  the  Rhone 
Valley,  from  the  Col  de  Tenda  to 
the  Simplon  Pass.  With  9  New  and 
Revised  Maps.   Crown  8vo,  12s.  net. 
HINTS    AND    NOTES,   PRACTICAL 
AND  SCIENTIFIC,  FOR  TRAVEL- 
LERS IN  THE  ALPS :    being  a  re- 
vision of  the  General  Introduction  to 
the  '  Alpine  Guide  '.     Cr.  8vo,  3s.  net. 
Bent.— THE  RUINED  CITIES  OF  MA- 
SHONALAND:     being    a    Record    of 
Excavation    and    Exploration   in   1891. 
By  J.  THEODORE  BENT.     With  117  Il- 
lustrations.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
Brassey  (THE  LATE  LADY). 

A  VOYAGE  IN   THE   •  SUNBEAM  '  ; 
OUR  HOME  ON  THE  OCEAN  FOR 
ELEVEN  MONTHS. 
Cabinet  Edition.     With  Map  and  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  gilt  edges, 
7s.  Qd. 


Brassey  (THE  LATE  LADY) — continued. 
A  VOYAGE  IN  THE  '  SUNBEAM  '. 
'Silver  Library'  Edition.     With  66 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
Popular    Edition.       With   60   Illus- 
trations.    4to,  Qd.  sewed,  Is.  cloth. 
School  Edition.      With  37    Illustra- 
tions.    Fcp.,  2s.  cloth,  or  3s.  white 
parch  ment. 

SUNSHINE  AND   STORM    IN  THE 
EAST. 

Popular  Edition.      With   103   Illus- 
trations.    4to,  Qd.  sewed,  Is.  cloth. 
IN    THE  TRADES,   THE   TROPICS, 
AND  THE  'ROARING  FORTIES'. 
Cabinet  Edition.     With  Map  and  220 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges, 
7s.  Qd. 

Cockerell.  —  TRAVELS  IN  SOU- 
THERN EUROPE  AND  THE 
LEVANT,  1810  - 1817.  By  C.  R. 
COCKERELL,  Architect,  R.A.  Edited 
by  his  son,  SAMUEL  PEPYS  COCKERELL. 
With  Portrait.  8vo. 

Fountain  (PAUL). 

THE       GREAT       DESERTS       AND 

FORESTS  OF  NORTH   AMERICA. 

With  a  Preface  by  W.  H.  HUDSON, 

Author    of   '  The    Naturalist    in    La 

Plata,'  etc.     8vo,  9s.  Qd.  net. 
THE     GREAT     MOUNTAINS    AND 

FORESTS   OF  SOUTH   AMERICA. 

With    Portrait   and   7    Illustrations. 

8vo,  10s.  Qd.  net, 
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Knight  (E.  F.)— continued. 

THE  '  FALCON '  ON  THE  BALTIC  :  a 
Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen 
in  a  Threc-Tonner.  With  10  Full- 
page  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  fid. 

Lees.— PEAKS  AND  PINES:  another 
Norway  Book.  By  J.  A.  LEES.  With 
63  Illustrations  and  Photographs.  Cr. 
8vo,  6s. 

Lees  and  Clutterbuck.— B.C.  1887 : 
A  RAMBLE  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
By  J.  A.  LEES  and  W.  J.  CLUTTERBUCK. 
With  Map  and  75  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Lynch.  —  ARMENIA  :  Travels  and 
Studies.  By  H.  F.  B.  LYNCH.  With 
197  Illustrations  (some  in  tints)  repro- 
duced from  Photographs  and  Sketches 
by  the  Author,  16  Maps  and  Plans,  a 
Bibliography,  and  a  Map  of  Armenia 
and  adjacent  countries.  2  vols.  Medium 
8vo}  gilt  top,  42s.  net. 

Nansen.— THE  FIRST  CROSSING  OF 
GREENLAND.  By  FRIDTJOF  NANSEN. 
With  143  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Cr. 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Rice.— OCCASIONAL  ESSAYS  ON 
NATIVE  SOUTH  INDIAN  LIFE.  By 
STANLEY  P.  RICE,  Indian  Civil  Service. 
8vo,  10s.  Qd. 

Smith.— CLIMBING  IN  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES.     By  W.    P.   HASKETT  SMITH. 
With  Illustrations  and  numerous  Plans. 
Part  I.  ENGLAND.     16mo,  3s.  net. 
Part  II.   WALES  AND  IRELAND. 
16mo,  3s.  net. 

Spender.— TWO  WINTERS  IN  NOR- 
WAY :  being  an  Account  of  Two 
Holidays  spent  on  Snow-shoes  and  in 
Sleigh  Driving,  and  including  an  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Lapps.  By  A.  EDMUND 
SPENDER.  With  40  Illustrations  from 
Photographs.  8vo,  10s.  Qd.  net. 

Stephen.-THE  PLAYGROUND  OF 
EUROPE  (The  Alps).  By  Sir  LESLIE 
STEPHEN,  K.C.B.  With  4  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


Froude  (JAMES  A. ). 

OCEANA :  or  England  and  her  Colon- 
ies. With  9  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  WEST  IN- 
DIES :  or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With 
9  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 
boards,  2s.  Qd.  cloth. 

GroVe.  —  SEVENTY  -  ONE  DAYS' 
CAMPING  IN  MOROCCO.  By  Lady 
GROVE.-  With  Photogravure  Portrait 
and  32  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 
8vo,  7s.  Qd.  net. 

Haggard.  — A  WINTER  PILGRIM- 
AGE :  Being  an  Account  of  Travels 
through  Palestine,  Italy  and  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  undertaken  in  the  year  1900. 
By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD.  With  31 
Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Crown 
8vo,  gilt  top,  12s.  Qd.  net. 

Hard  wick.— AN  IVORY  TRADER  IN 
NORTH  KENIA  :  the  Record  of  an 
Expedition  to  the  Country  North  of 
Mount  Kenia  in  East  Equatorial  Africa, 
with  an  Account  of  the  Nomads  of 
Galla-Land.  By  A.  ARKELL-HARDWICK, 
F.R.G.S.  With  23  Illustrations  from 
Photographs,  and  a  Map.  8vo,12s.6^.net. 

Heathcote.— ST.  KILDA.  By  NOR- 
MAN HEATHCOTE.  With  80  Illustrations 
from  Sketches  and  Photographs  of  the 
People,  Scenery  and  Birds  by  the 
Author.  8vo,  10s.  Qd.  net. 

Howitt.— VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE 
PLACES.  Old  Halls,  Battlefields, 
Scenes,  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages 
in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By 
WILLIAM  HOWITT.  With  80  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Knight  (E.  F.). 

WITH  THE  ROYAL  TOUR  :  a  Narra- 
tive of  the  Recent  Tour  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  through 
Greater  Britain.  With  16  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  'ALERTE': 
the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Trea- 
sure on  the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad. 
With  2  Maps  and  23  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

WHERE  THREE  EMPIRES  MEET  :  a 
Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kash- 
mir, Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak, 
Gilgit,  and  the  adjoining  Countries. 
With  a  Map  and  54  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


Three  in  Norway.— By  Two  of  Them. 
With  a  Map  and  59  Illustrations.     Cr. 
8vo,  2s.  boards,  2s.  Qd.  cloth. 
Tyndall  (JOHN). 
THE    GLACIERS    OF    THE    ALPS. 

With  61  Illustrations.       Crown  8vo, 

6s.  Qd.  net. 
HOURS     OF    EXERCISE    IN     THE 

ALPS.      With   7   Illustrations.      Cr. 

8vo,  6s.  Qd.  net. 
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Sport  and  Pastime. 
THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  His  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  and 
A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 


ARCHERY.  By  C.  J.  LONGMAN,  Col. 
H.  WALROND,  Miss  LEGH,  etc.  With 
2  Maps,  23  Plates,  and  172  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
6s.  net ;  halt-bound, with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

ATHLETICS.  By  MONTAGUE  SHEAR- 
MAN, W.  BEACHER  THOMAS,  W.  RYE, 
etc.  With  12  Plates  and  37  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

BIG  GAME  SHOOTING.  By  CLIVE 
PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 

Vol.  I.  AFRICA  AND  AMERICA. 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  SAMUEL 
W.  BAKER,  W.  C.  OSWELL,  F.  C. 
SELOUS,  etc.  With  20  Plates  and  57 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  net;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  9s.  net. 

Vol.  II.  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  THE 
ARCTIC  REGIONS.  With  Contri- 
butions by  Lieut. -Colonel  R.  HEBER 
PERCY,  Major  ALGERNON  C.  HEBER 
PERCY,  etc.  With  17  Plates  and  56 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  net ;  half -bound,  with  gilt 
top,  9s.  net. 

BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  BROADFOOT, 
R.E.,  A.  H.  BOYD,  W.  J.  FORD, 
etc.  With  11  Plates,  19  Illustrations 
in  the  Text,  and  numerous  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY.  By 
HARDING  Cox,  CHARLES  RICHARDSON, 
etc.  With  20  Plates  and  55  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  STEEL,  the  Hon. 
R.  H.  LYTTELTON,  A.  LANG,  W.  G. 
GRACE,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and  52  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
6s.  net;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

CYCLING.  By  the  EARL  OF  ALBEMARLE 
and  G.  LACY  HILLIER.  With  19  Plates 
and  44  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


DANCING.  By  Mrs.  LILLY  GROVE,  etc. 
With  Musical  Examples,  and  38  Full- 
page  Plates  and  93  Illustrations-  in  the 
Text.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half- 
bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


DRIVING.  By  His  Grace  the  (Eighth) 
DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  A.  E.  T. 
WATSON,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  54 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  9s.  net. 

FENCING,  BOXING  AND  WREST- 
LING. By  WALTER  H.  POLLOCK,  F. 
C.  GROVE,  etc.  With  18  Plates  and  24 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top, 
9s.  net. 


FISHING.       By     H.     CHOLMONDELEY- 
PENNELL. 

Vol.  I.— SALMON  AND  TROUT.  With 
Contributions  by  H.  R.  FRANCIS, 
Major  JOHN  P.  TRAHERNE,  etc.  With 
9  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  of 
Tackle,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

Vol.  II.— PIKE  AND  OTHER  COARSE  FISH. 
With  Contributions  by  WILLIAM 
SENIOR,  G.  CHRISTOPHER  DAVIS,  etc. 
With  7  Plates  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions of  Tackle,  etc.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


FOOTBALL.— By  MONTAGUE  SHEARMAN, 
W.  J.  OAKLEY,  FRANK  MITCHELL,  etc. 
With  19  Plates  and  35  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

GOLF.  By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P., 
ANDREW  LANG,  etc.  With  34  Plates 
and  56  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  9s.  net. 
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THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY— continued. 

Edited  by  His  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  and 
A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 


HUNTING.  By  His  Grace  the  (Eighth) 
DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  MOWBRAY 
MORRIS,  G.  H.  LONGMAN,  etc.  With  5 
Plates  and  54  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

MOTORS  AND  MOTOR-DRIVING.  By 
ALFRED  C.  HARMSWORTH,  the  Hon. 
JOHN  SCOTT-MONTAGU,  etc.  With  13 
Plates  and  136  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  9s.  net ;  half-bound, 
12s.  net.  A  Cloth  Box  for  use  when 
Motoring,  2s.  net. 

MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T.  DENT, 
the  Right  Hon.  J.  BRYCE,  M.P.,  Sir 
MARTIN  CONWAY,  etc.  With  13  Plates 
and  91  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  9s.  net. 

POETRY  OF  SPORT  (THE).  Selected 
by  HEDLEY  PEEK.  With  32  Plates  and 
74  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  9s.  net. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By  the  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK  AND  BERK- 
SHIRE, W.  G.  CRAVEN,  the  Hon.  F. 
LAWLEY,  etc.  With  Frontispiece  and  56 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth, 
6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
ROBERT  WEIR,  J.  MORAY  BROWN,  T. 
F.  DALE,  the  late  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT, 
etc.  With  18  Plates  and  41  Illustra- 
tions in. the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half- bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

ROWING.  By  R.  P.  P.  ROWE  and  C.  M. 
PITMAN,  etc.  With  75  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net  ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

SEA  FISHING.  By  JOHN  BICKERDYKE, 
Sir  H.  W.  GORE-BOOTH,  ALFRED  C. 
HARMSWORTH,  and  W.  SENIOR.  With 
22  Full-page  Plates  and  175  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ; 
half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 


SHOOTING. 

Vol.  I. — FIELD  AND  COVERT.  By  LORD 
WALSINGHAM,  Sir  RALPH  PAYNE- 
GALL  WEY,  Bart.,  etc.  With  11  Plates 
and  95  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 
Vol.  II. — MOOR  AND  MARSH.  By 
LORD  WALSINGHAM,  Sir  RALPH 
PAYNE-GALLWEY,  Bart.,  etc.  With  8 
Plates  and  57  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOGGANING. 
By  J.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  C.  G.  TEBBUTT, 
T.  MAXWELL  WITH  AM,  etc.  With  12 
Plates  and  272  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

SWIMMING.  By  ARCHIBALD  SINCLAIR 
and  WILLIAM  HENRY.  With  13  Plates 
and  112  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound,  with 
gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

TENNIS,  LAWN  TENNIS,  RACKETS 
AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and  C.  G. 
HEATHCOTE,  E.  0.  PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE, 
the  Hon.  A.  LYTTELTON,  etc.  With  14 
Plates  and  65  Illustrations  in  the  Text 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net ;  half-bound, 
with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

YACHTING. 

Vol.  I. — CRUISING,  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
YACHTS,  YACHT  RACING  RULES, 
FITTING-OUT,  etc.  By  Sir  EDWAIID 
SULLIVAN,  Bart.,  the  EARL  OF  PEM- 
BROKE, LORD  BRASSEY,  K.C.B.,  etc. 
With  21  Plates  and  93  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
net ;  half-bound,  with  gilt  top,  9s.  net. 

Vol.  II.— YACHT  CLUBS,  YACHTING  IN 
AMERICA  AND  THE  COLONIES,  YACHT 
RACING,  etc.  By  R.  T.  PRITCHETT, 
the  MARQUIS  OF  DUFFERIN  AND  AVA, 
K.P.,  etc.  With  35  Plates  and  160 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  9s.  net;  half-bound,  with  gilt 
top,  9s.  net. 
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FUR,  FEATHER,  AND  FIN  SERIES. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 
Crown  8vo,  price  5s.  each  Volume,  cloth. 

The  Volumes  are  also  issued  half-bound  in  Leather,  with  gilt  top.     Price 
Is.  Qd.  net  each. 


THE  PARTRIDGE.  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON  ; 
SHOOTING,  by  A.  J.  STUART-WORTLEY  ; 
COOKERY,  by  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY. 
With  11  Illustrations  and  various  Dia- 
grams. Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  GROUSE.  NATURAL  HISTORY,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON;  SHOOT- 
ING, by  A.  J.  STUART-WORTLEY  ; 
COOKERY,  by  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY. 
With  13  Illustrations  and  various  Dia- 
grams. Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  PHEASANT.  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON  ;  SHOOT- 
ING, by  A.  J.  STUART-WORTLEY; 
COOKERY,  by  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND. 
With  10  Illustrations  and  various  Dia- 
grams. Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  HARE.  NATURAL  HISTORY,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON  ;  SHOOTING, 
by  the  Hon.  GERALD  LASCELLES; 
COURSING,  by  CHARLES  RICHARDSON  ; 
HUNTING,  by  J.  S.  GIBBONS  and  G.  H. 
LONGMAN;  COOKERY,  by  Col.  KENNEY 
HERBERT.  With  9  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  5s. 


RED  DEER.  NATURAL  HISTORY,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON  ;  DEER  STALK- 
ING, by  CAMERON  OP  LOCHIEL  ;  STAG 
HUNTING,  by  Viscount  EBRINGTON  ; 
COOKERY,  by  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND. 
With  10  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  SALMON.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 
GATHORNE-HARDY.  With  Chapters  on 
the  Law  of  Salmon  Fishing  by  CLAUD 
DOUGLAS  PENNANT;  COOKERY,  by  ALEX- 
ANDER INNES  SHAND.  With  8  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  TROUT.  By  the  MARQUESS  OF 
GRANBY.  With  Chapters  on  the  Breed- 
ing of  Trout  by  Col.  H.  CUSTANCE  ;  and 
COOKERY,  by  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND. 
With  12  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  RABBIT.  By  JAMES  EDMUND 
HARTING.  COOKERY,  by  ALEXANDER 
INNES  SHAND.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

PIKE  AND  PERCH.  By  WILLIAM  SENIOR 
(' Redspinner,'  Editor  of  the  Field). 
With  Chapters  by  JOHN  BICKERDYKE 
and  W.  H.  POPE.  COOKERY,  by  ALEX- 
ANDER INNES  SHAND.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  5s. 


Alverstone  and  Alcock.— SURREY 
CRICKET:  Its  History  and  Associa- 
tions. Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  LORD 
ALVERSTONE,  L.C.J.,  President,  and  C. 
W.  ALCOCK,  Secretary,  of  the  Surrey 
County  Cricket  Club.  With  48  Illus- 
trations. 8vo,  16,-?.  net. 


Bickerdyke.-DAYS  OF  MY  LIFE 
ON  WATER,  FRESH  AND  SALT: 
and  other  papers.  By  JOHN  BICKER- 
DYKE.  With  Photo-Etching  Frontis- 
piece and  8  Full-page  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


Blackburne.— MR.  BLACKBURNE'S 
GAMES  AT  CHESS.  Selected,  An- 
notated and  Arranged  by  Himself. 
Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch 
and  a  brief  History  of  Blindfold  Chess, 
by  P.  ANDERSON  GRAHAM.  With  Por- 
trait of  Mr.  Blackburne.  8vo,  7s.  Qd.  net. 

Dead  Shot  (The)  :  or,  Sportsman's 
Complete  Guide.  Being  a  Treatise  on 
the  use  of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary 
and  Finishing  Lessons  in  the  Art  of 
Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  Also 
Game-driving,  Wildfowl  and  Pigeon- 
Sliooting,  Dog- breaking,  etc.  By 
MARKSMAN.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 
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Ellis.— CHESS  SPARKS  ;  or,  Short  and 
Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  ELLIS,  M.A.  8vo, 
45)  Qd. 

Folkard.— THE  WILD-FOWLER:  A 
Treatise  on  Fowling,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  descriptive  also  of  Decoys  and 
Flight-ponds,  Wild-fowl  Shooting, 
Gunning-punts,  Shooting-yachts,  etc. 
Also  Fowling  in  the  Fens  and  in  For- 
eign Countries,  Rock-fowling,  etc.,  etc. 
By  H.  C.  FOLKARD.  With  13  Engrav- 
ings on  Steel,  and  several  Woodcuts. 
8vo,  12s.  Qd. 

Ford.— THE  THEORY  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  ARCHERY.  By  HORACE 
FORD.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  Re- 
vised and  Rewritten  by  W.  BCTT,  M.A. 
With  a  Preface  by  C.  J.  LONGMAN,  M.A. 
8vo,  145. 

Francis.— A  BOOK  ON  ANGLING: 
or,  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in 
every  Branch  ;  including  full  illustrated 
List  of  Salmon  Flies.  By  FRANCIS 
FRANCIS.  With  Portrait  and  Coloured 
Plates.  Crown  8vo,  15s. 

Fremantle.— THE  BOOK  OF  THE 
RIFLE.  By  the  Hon.  T.  F.  FRE- 
MANTLE, V.D.,  Major,  1st  Bucks  V.R.C. 
With  54  Plates  and  107  Diagrams  m  the 
Text.  8vo,  12s.  Qd.  net. 

Gathorne-Hardy.— AUTUMNS  IN 
ARGYLESHIRE  WITH  ROD  AND 
GUN.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E.  GATHORNE- 
HARDY.  With  8  Illustrations  by 
ARCHIBALD  THORBDRN.  8vo,  65.  net. 

Graham.  —  COUNTRY  PASTIMES 
FOR  BOYS.  By  P.  ANDERSON  GRA- 
HAM. With  252  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  and  Photographs.  Crown 
8vo,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

Hutchinson.— THE  BOOK  OF  GOLF 
AND  GOLFERS.  By  HORACE  G. 
HUTCHINSON.  With  Contributions  by 
Miss  AMY  PASCOE,  H.  H.  HILTON, 
J.  H.  TAYLOR,  H.  J.  WHIGHAM  and 
Messrs.  SUTTON  &  SONS.  With  71 
Portraits  from  Photographs.  Large 
crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Lang.— ANGLING  SKETCHES.  By 
ANDREW  LANG.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


Lillie.— CROQUET    UP    TO    DATE. 

Containing  the  Ideas  and  Teachings  of 
the  Leading  Players  and  Champions. 
By  ARTHUR  LILLIE.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon.  H.  NEED- 
HAM,  C.  D.  LOCOCK,  etc.  With  19 
Illustrations  (15  Portraits)  and  numerous 
Diagrams.  8vo,  10s.  Qd.  net. 
Locock.— SIDE  AND  SCREW  :  being 
Notes  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Game  of  Billiards.  By  C.  D.  LOCOCK. 
With  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 
Longman.— CHESS  OPENINGS.  By 
FREDERICK  W.  LONGMAN.  Fcp.  8vo, 
2s.  Qd. 

Mackenzie.— NOTES  FOR  HUNTING 
MEN.  By  Captain  CORTLANDT  GORDON 
MACKENZIE.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  Qd.  net. 
Madden.— THE  DIARY  OF  MASTER 
WILLIAM    SILENCE:    a    Study    of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Elizabethan  Sport. 
By  the  Right  Hon.   D.    H.   MADDEN, 
Vice-Chancellor   of   the    University  of 
Dublin.     8vo,  gilt  top,  16s. 
Maskelyne.— SHARPS  AND  FLATS : 
a  Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  of 
Cheating    at    Games    of    Chance    and 
Skill.    By  JOHN  NEVIL  MASKELYNE,  of 
the  Egyptian  Hall.     With  62  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Millais  (JOHN  GUILLE). 
THE  WILD-FOWLER  IN  SCOTLAND. 
With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure 
by  Sir  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  Bart.,  P.R.A., 
8    Photogravure  Plates,    2    Coloured 
Plates,  and  50  Illustrations  from  the 
Author's  Drawings  and  from   Photo- 
graphs.    Royal  4to,  gilt  top,  30s.  net. 
THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH       SURFACE  -  FEEDING 
DUCKS.     With  6  Photogravures  and 
66  Plates  (41  in  Colours)  from  Draw- 
ings   by    the    Author,    ARCHIBALD 
THORBURN,   and  from   Photographs. 
Royal  4to,  cloth,  gilt  top,  £6  6s.  net. 

Modern  Bridge.— By  '  Slam  '.  With 
a  Reprint  of  the  Laws  of  Bridge,  as 
adopted  by  the  Portland  and  Turf 
Clubs.  18mo,  gilt  edges,  3s.  Qd.  net. 

Park.— THE  GAME  OF  GOLF.  By 
WILLIAM  PARK,  Juu.,  Champion 
Golfer,  1887-89.  With  17  Plates  and 
26  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  Qd. 
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Payne-Gall wey  (Sir  RALPH,  Bart).       Pole.— THE  THEORY  OF  THE  MOD- 
THE    CROSS-BOW:     Medieval    and;      ERN  SCIENTIFIC  GA.ME  OF  WHIST. 
Modern  ;  Military  and  Sporting;  its!      IJy  WILLIAM  POLE,  F.R.S.     Fcp.  8vo, 
Construction,  History,  and   Manage-       gilt  edges,  2s.  net. 
ment,  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Balista 

Proctor.— HOW  TO  PLAY  WHIST: 
with  the  Laws  and  Etiquette  of  Whist. 
By  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR.  Crown  8vo, 
gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 


220  Illustrations.  Royal  4to,  £3  3s.  net. 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  SHOOTERS 
(First  Series).  On  the  Choice  and 
Use  of  a  Gun.  With  41  Illustrations. 
CroAvn  8vo,  7s.  Qd. 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  SHOOTERS 
(Second  Series).  On  the  Production, 
Preservation,  and  Killing  of  Game. 
With  Directions  in  Shooting  Wood- 
Pigeons  and  Breaking-in  Retrievers. 
With  Portrait  and  103  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  12s.  Qd. 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  SHOOTERS 
(Third  Series).  Comprising  a  Short 
Natural  History  of  the  Wildfowl  that 
are  Rare  or  Common  to  the  British 
Islands,  with  Complete  Directions  in 
Shooting  Wildfowl  on  the  Coast  and 
Inland.  With  200  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.  18s. 


Ronalds.— THE  FLY-FISHER'S  EN- 
TOMOLOGY. By  ALFRED  RONALDS. 
With  20  Coloured  Plates.  8vo,  14s. 


S  e  1  o  u  s.  —  SPORT  AND  TRAVEL, 
EAST  AND  WEST.  By  FREDERICK 
COURTENEY  SELOUs.  With  18  Plates 
and  35  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Med- 
ium 8vo,  12s.  Qd.  net. 

Warner.— CRICKET  IN  AUSTRAL- 
ASIA :  being  Record  of  the  Tour  of  the 
English  Team,  1902-3.  By  PELHAM  F. 
WARNER.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.  Crown  8vo. 


Mental,  Moral  and 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC, 
Abbott.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC. 
By  T.  K.  ABBOTT,  B.D.     12mo,  3s. 

Aristotle. 

THE  ETHICS:  Greek  Text,  Illustra- 
ted with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir 
ALEXANDER  GRANT,  Bart.  2  vols. 
8vo,  32s. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ARISTO- 
TLE'S ETHICS.  Books  I. -IV.  (Book 
X.,  c.  vi.-ix.  in  an  Appendix.)  With 
a  continuous  Analysis  and  Notes. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  MOORE,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo,  10s.  Qd. 
Bacon  (FRANCIS). 

COMPLETE  WORKS.  Edited  by  R. 
L.  ELLIS,  JAMES  SPEDDING  and  D.  D. 
HEATH.  7  vols.  8vo,  £3  13s.  Qd. 

LETTERS  AND  LIFE,  including  all 
his  occasional  Works.  Edited  by 
JAMES  SPEDDING.  7  vols.  8vo, 
£4  4s. 

THE  ESSAYS  :  With  Annotations.  By 
RICHARD  WHATELT, D.D.  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 


Political  Philosophy. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  ETC. 

f  Bacon  (FRANCIS) — continued. 

THE  ESSAYS:  With  Notes  by  F. 
STORR  and  C.  H.  GIBSON.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

THE  -  ESSAYS  :     With    Introduction, 
Notes  and  Index.     By  E.  A.  ABBOTT, 
D.D.     2  vols.     Fcp.    8vo,   6s.     The 
Text  and  Index  only,  without  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  in   one  volume. 
Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  Qd. 
Bain  (ALEXANDER). 
MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE  :  a 
Compendium     of     Psychology     and 
Ethics.     Crown  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 

Or  Separately, 

Part  I.  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  HIS- 
TORY OF  PHILOSOPHY.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  Qd. 

Part  II.  THEORY  OF  ETHICS 
AND  ETHICAL  SYSTEMS.  Cr. 
8vo,  4s.  Qd. 

LOGIC.  Part  I.  DEDUCTION.  Crown 
8vo,  4s.  Part  II.  INDUCTION.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  Qd. 
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Bain  (ALEXANDER) — continued. 
THE  SENSES  AND  THE  INTELLECT. 

8vo,  155. 
THE  EMOTIONS  AND  THE  WILL. 

8vo,  15s. 

PRACTICAL  ESSAYS.     Cr.  8vo,  2s. 
DISSERTATIONS      ON      LEADING 

PHILOSOPHICAL  TOPICS.    8vo. 
Baldwin.— A     COLLEGE    MANUAL 
OF  RHETORIC.    By  CHARLES  SEARS 
^BALDWIN,   A.M.,   Ph.D.      Crown  8vo, 
H  4s.  Qd. 

Brooks.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MIND : 

being  an  Examination  into  the  Nature 
of  the  First  Division  of  the  Elementary 
Substances  of  Life.  By  H.  JAMYN 
BROOKS.  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Brough.— THE  STUDY  OF  MENTAL 
SCIENCE  :  Five  Lectures  on  the  Uses 
and  Characteristics  of  Logic  and  Psycho- 
logy. By  J.  BROUGH,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  net. 

Crozier  (JOHN  BEATTIE). 
CIVILISATION    AND     PROGRESS : 
being  the  Outlines  of  a  New  System 
of    Political,    Religious    and    Social 
Philosophy.     8vo,  14s. 
HISTORY  OF  INTELLECTUAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT :  on  the  Lines  of  Mod- 
ern Evolution. 
Vol.  I.     8vo,  14s. 
Vol.  II.     (In preparation.} 
Vol.  III.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 
Davidson.— THE     LOGIC     OF     DE- 
FINITION, Explained  and  Applied.  By 
WILLIAM  L.  DAVIDSON,  M.  A.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Green  (THOMAS  HILL).— THE  WORKS 
OF.     Edited  by  R.  L.  NETTLESHIP. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.    Philosophical    Works. 

8vo,  16s.  each. 
Vol.  III.    Miscellanies.     With  Index  to 

the  three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.   8vo, 

21s. 
LECTURES   ON    THE   PRINCIPLES 

OF       POLITICAL     OBLIGATION. 

With   Preface   by  BERNARD    BOSAN- 

QUET.     8vo,  5s. 

Gurnhill.-THE  MORALS  OF  SUI- 
CIDE. By  the  Rev.  J.  GURNHILL,  B.A. 
Vol.  L,  Cr.  8vo,  5s.  net.  Vol.  II., 
Cr.  8vo,  5s.  net. 


Hodgson  (SHADWORTH  H.). 

TIME  AND  SPACE  :  a  Metaphysical 
Essay.  8vo,  16s. 

THE  THEORY  OF  PRACTICE:  an 
Ethical  Inquiry.  2  vols.  8vo,  24s. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  REFLEC- 
TION. 2  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

THE  METAPHYSIC  OF  EXPERI- 
ENCE. Book  I.  General  Analysis 
of  Experience  ;  Book  II.  Positive 
Science  ;  Book  III.  Analysis  of 
Conscious  Action  ;  Book  IV.  The 
Real  Universe.  4  vols.  8vo,  36s.  net. 

Hume.  —THE  PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS  OF  DAVID  HUME.  Edited 
by  T.  H.  GREEN  and  T.  H.  GROSE.  4 
vols.  8vo,  28s.  Or  separately.  Essays. 
2  vols.  14s.  Treatise  of  Human  Nature. 
2  vols.  14s. 

James  (WILLIAM,  M.D.,  LL.D.). 

THE  WILL  TO  BELIEVE,  and  Other 
Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  Qd. 

THE  VARIETIES  OF  RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE  :  a  Study  in  Human 
Nature.  Being  the  Gilford  Lectures 
on  Natural  Religion  delivered  at 
Edinburgh  in  1901-1902.  8vo,  12s.  net 

TALKS  TO  TEACHERS  ON  PSY- 
CHOLOGY, AND  TO  STUDENTS 
ON  SOME  OF  LIFE'S  IDEALS. 
Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Justinian. -THE  INSTITUTES  OF 
JUSTINIAN  :  Latin  Text,  chiefly  that 
of  Huschke,  with  English  Introduction, 
Translation,  Notes  and  Summary.  By 
THOMAS  C.  SANDARS,  M.A.  8vo,  18s. 

Kant  (IMMANUEL). 

CRITIQUE  OF  PRACTICAL  REASON, 
AND  OTHER  WORKS  ON  THE 
THEORY  OF  ETHICS.  Translated 
by  T.  K.  ABBOTT,  B.D.  With  Memoir. 
8vo,  12s.  Qd. 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 
THE  METAPHYSIC  OF  ETHICS. 
Translated  by  T.  K.  ABBOTT,  B.D. 
Crown  8vo,  3s. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGIC,  AND 
HIS  ESSAY  ON  THE  MISTAKEN 
SUBTILTY  OF  THE  FOUR 
FIGURES.  Translated  by  T.  K. 
ABBOTT.  8vo,  6s. 
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Kelly.-GOVERNMENT  OR  HUMAN 
EVOLUTION.  By  EDMOND  KELLY, 
M.A.,  F.G.S.  Vol.  I.  Justice.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  Qd.  net.  Vol.  II.  Collectivism 
and  Individualism.  Cr.  8vo,  10s.  Qd.  net. 

Killick.—  HANDBOOK  TO  MILL'S 
SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.  By  Rev.  A.  H. 
KILLICK,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Ladd  (GEORGB  TRUMBULL). 
PHILOSOPHY     OF    CONDUCT  :     a 

Treatise  of  the  Facts,  Principles  and 

Ideals  of  Ethics.     8vo,  21s. 
ELEMENTS     OF    PHYSIOLOGICAL 

PSYCHOLOGY.     8vo,  21s. 
OUTLINES  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  PSY- 

CHOLOGY :  a  Text-Book  of  Mental 

Science    for     Colleges    and     Normal 

Schools.     8vo,  12s. 
OUTLINES      OF     PHYSIOLOGICAL 

PSYCHOLOGY.     8vo,  12s. 
PRIMER  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.     Crown 

8vo,  5s.  Qd. 

Lecky  (WILLIAM  EDWARD  HARTPOLE). 
THE   MAP   OF    LIFE:    Conduct   and 

Character.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 
HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  MORALS 


Mill  (JOHN  STUART). 

A  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

ON  LIBERTY.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  4d. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  REPRESEN- 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT.  Crown 
8vo,  2s. 

UTILITARIANISM.     8vo,  2s.  Qd. 

EXAMINATION  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 
HAMILTON'S  PHILOSOPHY.  8vo, 
16s. 

NATURE,   THE    UTILITY    OF    RE- 
LIGION,   AND    THEISM.       Three 
Essays.     8vo,  5s. 
Monck.— AN    INTRODUCTION     TO 


LOGIC.      By 
MONCK,  M.A. 


WILLIAM    HENRY 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 


S. 


Myers.  —  HUMAN  PERSONALITY 
AND  ITS  SURVIVAL  OF  BODILY 
DEATH.  By  FREDERIC  W.  H.  MYERS. 
2  vols.  8vo,  42s.  net. 

Pierce—  STUDIES  IN  AUDITORY 
AND  VISUAL  SPACE  PERCEPTION  : 
Essays  on  Experimental  Psychology. 
By  A.  H.  PIERCE.  Cr.  8vo,  6s.  Qd.  net. 

Richmond.  —  THE  MIND  OF  A 
CHILD.  By  ENNIS  RICHMOND.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6^.  net. 


FROM  AUGUSTUS  TO   CHARLE-  1  R9Banes.-MIND     AND      MOTION 


MAGNE.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  10s.net. 
A  SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  ETHICS  : 

being  the  First  Chapter  of  W.  E.  H. 

Lecky's  '  History  of  European  Morals  '. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 

by  W.  A.  HIRST.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  IN- 

FLUENCE   OF    THE    SPIRIT    OF 

RATIONALISM    IN    EUROPE.      2 

vols.     Crown  8vo,  10s.  net. 
DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 

Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo,  36s. 

('"}>{  net  Edition.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo, 
10*.  net. 


AND    MONISM.     BY    GEORGE    JOHN 
ROMANES.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  Qd. 
Sully  (JAMES). 
AN    ESSAY    ON     LAUGHTER:    its 

Forms,    its    Cause,    its   Development 

and  its  Value.     8vo,  12s.  Qd.  net. 
THE  HUMAN  MIND  :   a  Text-book  of 

Psychology.     2  vols.     8vo,  21s. 
OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.     Cr. 

8vo,  9s. 
THE    TEACHER'S  HANDBOOK  OF 

PSYCHOLOGY.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  Qd. 
STUDIES    OF    CHILDHOOD.      8vo, 

10s.   Qd. 
CHILDREN'S  WAYS  :  being  Selections 

from  the  Author's   '  Studies  of  Child- 

hood '.    With  25  Illustrations.    Crown 

8vo,  4s.  Qd. 


Lutoslawski.— THE  ORIGIN  AND! 
GROWTH  OF  PLATO'S  LOGIC.  With  | 
an  Account  of  Plato's  Style  and  of  the  j 

Chronology  of  his  Writings.     By  WIN- |  Q    f^"' iT-JT    TrTF     nniniv      A  xm 
PKNTV  T.TTTnsT.AwsH-T     a™  9i  „  i  Sutherland.—  THE     ORIGIJS     AND 

GROWTH  OF  THE  MORAL  IN- 
STINCT. By  ALEXANDER  SUTHERLAND, 
M.A.  2  vols.  8vo,  28s. 

Swinburne.— PICTURE  LOGIC  :    an 
Attempt  to   Popularise  the  Science  of 


8vo 


CENTY  LUTOSLAWSKI.     8vo,  21s. 
Max  Miiller  (P.). 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  THOUGHT. 

21s. 
THE    SIX    SYSTEMS    OF     INDIAN 

PHILOSOPHY.    8vo,  18s. 
THREE    LECTURES    ON    THE    VE- 

DANTA  PHILOSOPHY.   Cr.  8vo,  5s. 


Reasoning.  By  ALFRED  JAMES  SWIN- 
BURNE, M.A.  With  23  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  Qd. 
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Thomas.  —  INTUITIVE       SUGGES-  i 
TION.     By  J.  W.  THOMAS,  Author  of  \ 
'Spiritual  Law  in  the  Natural  World,' 
etc.     Crown  8vo,  3*.  6f/.  net. 


Webb. -THE  VEIL  OF  ISIS  ; 
of  Essays  on  Idealism.     By  THOMAS  E. 
WEBB,  LL.D.,  Q.C.     8vo,  10s.  Qd. 

Weber.— HISTORY  OF  PHILOSO- 
PHY. By  ALFRED  WEBER,  Professor 
iu  the  University  of  Strasburg.  Trans- 
lated by  FRANK  THILL Y,  Ph.  D.  8vo,  16s. 

Whately  (ARCHBISHOP). 
BACON'S  ESSAYS.   With  Annotations. 

8vo.  10s.  Qd. 
ELEMENTS  OF   LOGIC.     Crown  8vo, 

4s.  Qd. 
ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC.     Crown 

8vo,  4s.  Qd. 


Zeller  (Dr.  EDWARD). 

THE    STOICS,    EPICUREANS,    AND 

SCEPTICS.     Translated  by  the  Rev. 

0.  J.  REICHEL,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  15*. 
OUTLINES  OF  THE    HISTORY   OF 

GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.    Translated 

by  SARAH  F.  ALLEYNE  and  EVELYN 

ABBOTT,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Cr.  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 
PLATO  AND    THE    OLDER     ACA- 
DEMY.      Translated    by   SARAH   F. 

ALLEYNE  and  ALFRED  GOODWIN,  B.  A. 

Crown  8vo,  18s. 
SOCRATES    AND    THE    SOCRATIC 

SCHOOLS.     Translated  by  the  Rev. 

0.  J.  REICHEL,  M.A.   Cr.  8vo,  10s.  6^. 
ARISTOTLE    AND    THE    EARLIER 

PERIPATETICS.     Translated  by  B. 

F.   C.    COSTELLOE,   M.A.,  and  J.   11. 

MUIRHEAD,  M.A.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo,  24s. 


STONYHUKST  PHILOSOPHICAL  SERIES. 


A  MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECO- 
NOMY. By  C.  S.  DEVAS,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  Qd. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  KNOW- 
LEDGE. By  JOHN  RICKABY,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

GENERAL  METAPHYSICS.  By  JOHN 
RICKABY,  S.J.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

LOGIC.  By  RICHARD  F.  CLARKE,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 


MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  (ETHICS 
AND  NATURAL  LAW).  By  JOSEI-H 
RICKABY,  S.J.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  By  BERNARD 
BOEDDER,  S.J.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Qd. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  By  MICHAEL  MAKER, 
S.J.,  D.Litt.,  M.A.  (Loud.).  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  Qd. 


History  and  Science  of  Language,  etc. 


Davidson.— LEADING  AND  IM- 
PORTANT ENGLISH  WORDS  :  Ex- 
plained and  Exemplified.  By  WILLIAM 
L.  DAVIDSON,  M.A.  Fcp.  Svo,  3s.  Qd. 

Jj'arrar.— LANGUAGE  AND  LAN- 
GUAGES. By  F.  W.  FARRAR,  D.D., 
Late  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Cr.  Svo,  6s. 

Graham.  —  ENGLISH     SYNONYMS, 

Classified  and  Explained  :  with  Practical 
Exercises.  By  G.  F.  GRAHAM.  Fcp. 
8vo.  6s. 

Max  M tiller  (F.). 

THE     SCIENCE     OF      LANGUAGE. 
2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  10s. 


Max  Miiller  (F.)— continued. 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  WORDS,  AND 
THE  HOME  OF  THE  ARYAS. 
Crown  Svo,  5s. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORK- 
SHOP. Vol.  III.  ESSAYS  ON 
LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Crown  Svo,  5s. 

LAST  ESSAYS.  First  Series.  Essays 
on  Language,  Folklore  and  other 
Subjects.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Roget.— THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  Classified 
and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the 
Expression  of  Ideas  and  Assist  in  Lite- 
rary Composition.  By  PETER  MARK 
ROGET,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  With  full  Index. 
Cr.  Svo,  9s.  net. 
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Ashley  (W.  J.).  Macleod  (HENRY  DUNNING) — cont. 

ENGLISH      ECONOMIC      HISTORY!      THE    THEORY   OF    CREDIT.      8vo. 

In    1    vol.,   305.    net;    or  separately, 
Vol.  I.,  10s.  net.     Vol.  II.,  Part  I., 
10s.  uet.     Vol.  II.,  Part  II.,  10s.  net. 
INDIAN  CURRENCY.  8vo,  2s.  Qd.  net. 


HISTORY 

AND  THEORY.  Crown  8vo,  Part 
I.,  5s.  Part  II.,  10s.  Qd. 

SURVEYS,  HISTORIC  AND  ECONO- 
MIC. Crown  8vo,  9s.  net. 

THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  WAGES :  a 
Study  on  the  Coal  and  Iron  Industries 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
With  4  Maps.  8vo. 

Bagehot.— ECONOMIC  STUDIES.  By 
WALTER  BAGEHOT.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Barnett.  —  PRACTICABLE  SOCIAL- 
ISM. Essays  on  Social  Reform.  By 
SAMUEL  A.  and  HENRIETTA  BARNETT. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Devas.— A  MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.  By  C.  S.  DEVAS,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  Qd.  (Stonyhurst  1'hilo- 
sophical  Series.} 

Lawrence.  —  LOCAL  VARIATIONS 
IN  WAGES.  By  F.  W.  LAWRENCE, 
M.A.  With  Index  and  18  Maps  and 
Diagrams.  4to,  8s.  Qd. 

Leslie. —ESSAYS  Oi\  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.  By  T.  E.  CLIFFE  LESLIE, 
Hon.  LL.D.,  Dubl.  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 

Macleod  (HENRY  DUNNING). 
BIMETALLISM.     8vo,  5s.  net. 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BANKING.     Cr. 

8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

BANKING.       Vol.     I.       8vo,     12s. 

Vol.   II.      14s. 


Mill.— POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By 
JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
Library  Edition.    2  vols.     8vo,  30s. 

Mulhall.  —  INDUSTRIES  AND 
WEALTH  OF  NATIONS.  By  MICH- 
AEL G.  MULHALL,  F.S.S.  With  32 
Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  8s.  Qd. 

Symes.— POLITICAL    ECONOMY:    a 

Short  Textbook  of  Political  Economy. 
With  Problems  for  solution,  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Reading,  and  a  Supple- 
mentary chapter  on  Socialism.  By  J.  E. 
SYMES,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  Qd. 

Toynbee.— LECTURES  ON  THE  IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION  OF  THE 
18TH  CENTURY  IN  ENGLAND.  By 
ARNOLD  TOYNBEE.  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 

Webb  (SIDNEY  and  BEATRICE). 

THE  HISTORY  OF  TRADE  UNION- 
ISM. With  Map  and  Bibliography. 
8vo,  7s.  Qd.  net. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY :  a  Study 
in  Trade  Unionism.  2  vols.  8vo, 
12s.  net. 

PROBLEMS  OF  MODERN  INDUS- 
TRY. 8vo,  5s  net. 


Evolution,  Anthropology,  etc. 


Avebury.  —  THE  ORIGIN  OF 
CIVILISATION,  and  the  Primitive 
Condition  of  Man.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
LORD  AVEBURY.  With  6  Plates  and 
20  Illustrations.  8vo,  18s. 

Clodd  (EDWARD). 
THE  STORY  OF  CREATION  :  a  Plain 

Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
A  PRIMER  OF  EVOLUTION:  being 
a  Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  '  The 
Story  of  Creation'.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  Qd. 


Lang  and  Atkinson.— SOCIAL 
ORIGINS.  By  ANDREW  LANG,  M.A., 
LL.D.  ;  and  PRIMAL  LAW.  By  J.  J. 

ATKINSON.     8vo,  10s.  Qd.  net. 


Packard.— LAMARCK,  THE  FOUN- 
DER OF  EVOLUTION  :  his  Life  and 
Work,  with  Translations  of  his  Writ- 
ings on  Organic  Evolution.  By  ALPHEUS 
S.  PACKARD,  M.D.,  LL.D.  With  10 
Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.  Large 
Crown  8vo,  9s.  net, 
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Romanes  (GEORGE  JOHN). 

ESSAYS:    Edited  by  C.  LLOYD  MOR- 
GAN.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  WEISMANN- 
ISM.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

DARWIN,  AND  AFTER  DARWIN: 

an  Exposition  of  the  Darwinian 
Theory,  and  a  Discussion  on  Post- 
Darwinian  Questions. 


Part  I.  THE  DARWINIAN  THEORY. 
With  Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 

Part  II.  POST- DARWIN i AN  QUES- 
TIONS :  Heredity  and  Utility.  With 
Portrait  of  the  Author  and  5  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Part  III.  POST-DARWINIAN  QUES- 
TIONS :  Isolation  and  Physiologica 
Selection.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 


The  Science  of  Religion,  etc. 


Balfour.— THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
BELIEF  :  being  Notes  Introductory  to 
the  Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  ARTHUR  JAMES  BALFOUR.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  net. 

Baring-Gould.— THE  ORIGIN  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF.  By  the  Rev.  S.  BARING- 
GOULD.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd.  each. 

Campbell.— RELIGION  IN  GREEK 
LITERATURE.  By  the  Rev.  LEWIS 
CAMPBELL,  M.A.,  LL.D.  8vo,  15s. 

Davidson.— THEISM,  as  Grounded  in 
Human  Nature,  Historically  and  Critic- 
ally Handled.  Being  the  Burnett 
Lectures  for  1892  and  1893,  delivered  at 
Aberdeen.  By  W.  L.  DAVIDSON,  M.A., 
LL.D.  8vo,  15s. 

James.— THE  VARIETIES  OF  RE- 
LIGIOUS EXPERIENCE  :  a  Study  in 
Human  Nature.  Being  the  Gifford 
Lectures  on  Natural  Religion  delivered 
at  Edinburgh  in  1901-1902.  By  WILLIAM 
JAMES,  LL.D.,  etc.  8vo,  12s.  net. 

Lang  (ANDREW). 

MAGIC  AND  RELIGION.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
CUSTOM   AND    MYTH:    Studies    of 

Early   Usage  and   Belief.      With   15 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
MYTH,    RITUAL  AND   RELIGION. 

2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  Is. 
MODERN  MYTHOLOGY  :  a  Reply  to 

Professor  Max  Mliller.     8vo,  9s. 
THE  MAKING  OF  RELIGION.     Cr. 

8vo,  5s.  net. 


Leighton.  —  TYPICAL  MODERN 
CONCEPTIONS  OF  GOD  ;  or,  The 
Absolute  of  German  Romantic  Idealism 
and  of  English  Evolutionary  Agnos- 
ticism. By  JOSEPH  ALEXANDER 
LEIGHTON,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
Hobart  College,  U.S.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Max  Mil  Her  (The  Right  Uon.  F.). 

THE  SILESIAN  HORSEHERD  ('DAS 
PFERDEBURLA ') :  Questions  of  the 
Day  answered  by  F.  MAX  MULLER. 
Translated  by  OSCAR  A.  FECHTER, 
Mayor  of  North  Jakima,  U.S.A.  With 
a  Preface  by  J.  ESTLIN  CARPENTER. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORK- 
SHOP. Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mytho- 
logy and  Folk  Lore.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  SIX  SYSTEMS  OF  INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY.  8vo,  18s. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  MYTHOLOGY.  2  vols.  8vo,  32s. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  IlE- 

LlGION, as  illustrated  bythe  Religions 
of  India.  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  de- 
livered at  the  Chapter  House,  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  1878.  Cr.  8vo,  5s. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  RELIGION  :  Four  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

NATURAL  RELIGION.  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1888.  Cr.  8vo,  5s, 
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The  Science  of  Religion,  etc. — continued. 


Max  Miiller  (The  Right  Hon.   P.)— 

continued. 

PHYSICAL  RELIGION.  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  in  1890.  Or.  8vo,  5s. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL  RELIGION. 
The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1891. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THEOSOPHY,  OR  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RELIGION.  The  GilYord  Lectures, 
delivered  before  the  University  of 
Glasgow  in  1892.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE 
VEDiNTA  PHILOSOPHY,  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
March,  1894.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

LAST  ESSAYS.  Second  Series— Essays 
on  the  Science  of  Religion.  Cr.  8vo,  5s. 


Oake smith.  — THE  RELIGION  OF 
PLUTARCH:  a  Pagan  -Creed  of 
Apostolic  Times.  An  Essay.  By  JOHN 
OAKKSMITH.  D.  Litt.,  M.A.  Crown  8vo, 
5s.  net. 


Wood-Martin  (W.  G.). 

TRACES  OF  THE  ELDER  FAITHS 
OF  IRELAND:  a  Folklore  Sketch. 
A  Handbook  of  Irish  Pre-Christian 
Traditions.  With  192  Illustrations. 
2  vols.  8vo,  30s.  net. 


PAGAN  IRELAND  :  an  Archaeological 
Sketch.  A  Handbook  of  Irish  Pre- 
Christian  Antiquities.  With  .">]LJ  Illus- 
trations. 8vo,  15s. 


Classical  Literature,  Translations,  etc. 


Abbott.— HELLKN1CA.  A  Collection 
of  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History  and  Religion.  Edited  by 
EVELYN  ABBOTT,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  Qd. 

JEschylus.  -  EUMENIDES  OF 
AESCHYLUS.  With  Metrical  English 
Translation.  By  J.  F,  DAVIES.  8vo,  7s. 

Aristophanes.— THE  ACHARNIANS 
OF  ARISTOPHANES,  translated  into 
English  Verse.  By  R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 
Crow  11  Svo.  Is. 

Becker   (W.    A.).      Translated    by  the 

Rev.  F.  METCALFE,  B.D. 

GALLUS :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and 
Excursuses.  With  26  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  3.s.  Qd. 

CI1AR1CLES:  or,  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses.  With 
26  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Campbell. -RELIGION  IN  GREEK 
LITERATURE.  Hy  the  Rev.  LEWIS 
CAMPBELL,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  Svo,  15*. 


Cicero.  —  CICERO'S  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. By  R.  Y.  TYRRELL.  Vols.  I., 
II.,  III.,  Svo,  each  12s.  Vol.  IV.,  15s. 
Vol.  V.,  14s.  Vol.  VI.,  12s.  Vol.  VII., 
Index,  7s.  Qd. 

Harvard  Studies  in  Classical 
Philology.  Edited  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Classical  Instructors  of  Harvard 
University.  Vols.  XL,  1900  ;  XII.,  1901 ; 
XIII.,  1902.  Svo,  6s.  Qd.  net  each. 

Hime.  —  LUCIAN,  THE  SYRIAN 
SATIRIST.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  HENRY 
W.  L.  HIME  (late)  Royal  Artillery. 
Svo,  5s.  net. 

Homer.— THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER. 
Done  into  English  Verse.  By  WILLIAM 
MORRIS.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

Horace.— THE  WORKS  OF  HORACE, 
rendered  into  English  Prose.  With 
Life,  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
WILLIAM  COUTTS,  M.A.  Crown  8vo., 
5s.  net. 

Lang.— HOMER  ,AND    THE    EPIC. 

By  ANDREW  LANG.    Crown  Svo,  9s.  net. 

Lucian.  — TRANSLATIONS  FROM 
LUCIAN.  By  AUGUSTA  M.  CAMPBELL 
DAVIDSON,  M.A.  Edin.  Crown  Svo, 
5s.  net, 
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Classical  Literature,  Translations,  etc. — continued. 


Ogilvie.— HORAE  LATINAE  :  Studies 
in  Synonyms  and  Syntax.  By  the  late 
ROBERT  OGILVIE,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  H.M. 
Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Scotland. 
Edited  by  ALEXANDER  SOUTER,  M.A. 
With  a  Memoir  by  JOSEPH  OGILVIE, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  8vo,  12s.  Qd.  net. 


Rich.— A  DICTIONARY  OF  ROMAN 
AND  GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.  By 
A.  RICH,  B.A.  With  2000  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

Sophocles. — Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  ROBERT  WHITELAW,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Cr. 
8vo,  85.  Qd. 

Theophrastus.-THECHARACTERS 
OF  THEOPHRASTUS :  a  Translation, 
with  Introduction.  By  CHARLES  E. 
BENNETT  and  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND, 
Professors  in  Cornell  University.  Fcp. 
8vo,  2.v.  6d.  net. 

Tyrrell.— DUBLIN  TRANSLATIONS 
INTO  GREEK  AND  LATIN  VERSE. 
Edited  by  R.  Y.  TYRRELL.  8vo,  6s. 


Virgil. 

THE  POEMS  OF  VIRGIL.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Prose  by  JOHN 
CONINGTON.  Crown  8vo,  6*.  * 

THE  .ENEID  OF  VIRGIL.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  JOHN 
CONINGTON.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  ^NEIDS  OF  VIRGIL.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  By  WILLIAM 
MORRIS.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

THE  ^ENEID  OF  VIRGIL,  freely 
translated  into  English  Blank  Verse. 
By  W.  J.  THORNHILL.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  net. 

THE  ^ENEID  OF  VIRGIL.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  JAMES 
RHOADES. 

Books  I. -VI.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
Books  VII.-XII.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  ECLOGUES  AND  GEORGICS 
OF  VIRGIL.  Translated  into  English 
Prose  by  J.  W.  MACKAIL,  Fellow 
of  Balltol  College,  Oxford.  16mo,  5s. 

Wilkins.— THE  GROWTH  OF  THE 
HOMERIC  POEMS.  By  G.  WILKINS. 
8vo,  6s. 


Poetry  and 

Arnold.— THE      LIGHT      OF      THE! 

WORLD  ;  or,  the  Great  Consummation.  1 
By  Sir  EDWIN  ARNOLD.  With  14  Illustra- 
tions after  HOLMAN  HUNT.     Crown  8vo,  j 
5s.  net. 

Bell  (Mrs.  HUGH). 

CHAMBER  COMEDIES:  a  Collection  | 
of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  j 
Drawing-room.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net.  { 

FAIRY   TALE   PLAYS,   AND   HOW  j 
TO    ACT    THEM.     With    91    Dia- 
grams and  52  Illustrations.      Crown 
8vo,  3s.  net. 

RUMPELSTILTZKIN  :  a  Fairy  Play  in 
Five  Scenes  (Characters,  7  Male  ;  1  "Fe- 
male). From  '  Fairy  Tale  Plays  and 
How  to  Act  Them'.  With  Illustra- 
tions, Diagrams  and  Music.  Crown 
8vo,  sewed,  Qd. 

Bird.— RONALD'S  FAREWELL,  and 
other  Verses.  By  GEORGE  BIRD,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Bradwell,  Derbyshire.  Fcp. 
8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 


the  Drama. 

Cochrane —  CO  LLECTED  VERSES. 
By  ALFRED  COCHRANE,  Author  of  '  The 
Kestrel's  Nest,  and  other  Verses,' 
'  Leviore  Plectro,'  etc.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  H.  J.  FORD.  Fcp.  8vo. 

Dabney.— THE  MUSICAL  BASIS  OF 
VERSE  :  a  Scientific  Study  of  the 
Principles  of  Poetic  Composition.  By 
J.  P.  DABNEY.  Crown  8vo,  6s.6d.  net. 

Graves.  —  CLYT^MNESTRA  :  A 
TRAGEDY.  By  ARNOLD  F.  GRAVES. 
With  a  Preface  by  ROBERT  Y.  TYRRELL, 
Litt.D.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

HITHER  AND  THITHER:  Songs  and 
Verses.  By  the  Author  of  '  Times  and 
Days,'  etc.  Fcp.  8vo,  5*. 

Ingelow  (JEAN). 

POETICAL  WORKS.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 
LYRICAL  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
Selected  from  the  Writings  of  JEAN 
INGELOW.  Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cloth 
plain,  3s.  cloth  gilt. 
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Keary.-THE  BROTHERS:  a  Fairy 
Masque.  By  C.  F.  KEAUY.  Grown  8vo, 
4s.  net. 

Lang  (ANDREW). 

GRASS  OF  PARNASSUS.  Fcp.  8vo, 
2s.  Qd.  net. 

THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK.  Edited 
by  ANDREW  LANG.  With  100  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Lecky.—  POEMS.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  H.  LECKY.  Fcp.  8vo,  5s. 

Lytton  (THE  EARL  OF),  (OWEN  MERE- 
DITH). 

THE  WANDERER.     Or.  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 
LUCILE.     Crown  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 
SELECTED  POEMS.     Cr.  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 

Macaulay.— LAYS     OF     ANCIENT 
ROME,  WITH    <IVRY'  AND   'THE 
ARMADA'.     By  Lord  MACAULAY. 
Illustrated  by  G.  SCHARF.     Fcp.  4to, 
10s.  Qd. 

Bijou 

Edition,  18mo,  2s.  Qd.,  gilt  top. 

—    Popular 

Edition,  Fcp.  4to,  Qd.  sewed,  Is.  cloth. 
Illustrated  by  J.  R.  WEGUELIN.      Cr. 

8vo,  3s.  net. 

Annotated  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo,  Is. 
sewed,  Is.  Qd.  cloth. 

Mac  Donald.— A  BOOK  OF  STRIFE, 
IN  'I  HE  FORM  OF  THE  DIARY  OF 
AN  OLD  SOUL :  Poems.  By  GEORGE 
MACDONALD,  LL.D.  18mo,  6s. 

Morris  (WILLIAM). 

POETICAL   WORKS-LIBRA^ 

EDITION. 

Complete  in  11  volumes.     Crown  8vo, 

price  5s.  net  each. 
THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.     4  vols. 

Crown  8vo,  5s.  net  each. 
THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JASON. 

Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 
THE    DEFENCE    OF  GUENEVERE, 

and  other  Poems.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 
THE    STORY     OF     SIGURD     THE 

VOLSUNG,   AND  THE   FALL   OF 

THE  NIBLUNGS.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

net. 


Morris  (WILLIAM)  —  continued. 

POEMS  BY  THE  WAY,  AND  LOVE 
IS  ENOUGH.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 
net. 

THE  ^ENEIDS  OF  VIRGIL.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 
net. 

THE  TALE  OF  BEOWULF,  SOME- 
TIME KING  OF  THE  FOLK  OF 
THE  WEDERGEATS.  Translated 
by  WILLIAM  MORRIS  and  A.  J. 
WYATT.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Certain  of  the  POETICAL  WORKS  may  also 

be  had  in  the  following  Editions  :  — 
THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE. 
Popular    Edition.      5    Vols.      12mo, 

25s.  ;  or  5s.  each,  sold  separately. 
The  same    in    Ten  Parts,   25s.  ;    or 

2s.  Qd.  each,  sold  separately. 
Cheap  Edition,  in  1  vol.     Crown  8vo, 

6s.  net. 

POEMS  BY  THE  WAY.  Square 
crown  8vo,  6s. 

%*  For  Mr.  William  Morris's  other 
Works,  see  pp.  27,  37,  40. 

Morte  Arthur:  an  Alliterative  Poem 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited 
from  the  Thornton  MS.,  with  Introduc- 
tion, Notes  and  Glossary.  By  MARY 
MACLEOD  BANKS.  Fcp.  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


.—  LAYS  AND  LEGENDS.  By 
E.  NESBIT  (Mrs.  HUBERT  BLAND). 
First  Series.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd.  Second 
Series.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Ramal.  -SONGS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 
By  WALTER  RAMAL.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece from  a  Drawing  by  RICHARD 
DOYLE.  Fcp.  8vo,  3s.  Qd.  net. 

Klley.  _  OLD-FASHIONED  ROSES  : 
Poems.  By  JAMES  WHITCOMBE  RILEY. 
12mo,  gilt  top,  5s. 

Romanes.—  A  SELECTION  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  JOHN 
ROMANES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  an  Introduction  by  T.  HERBERT 
WARREN,  President  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  Qd. 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama — continued. 


Savage  -  Armstrong.  —  BALLADS 
OF  DOWN.     By  G.  F.  SAVAGE-ARM- 
STRONG,   M.A.,    D.Litt.      Crown    8vo,  I 
7s.  6d. 


Shakespeare. 

BOWDLER'S  FAMILY  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With  36  Woodcuts.  1 
vol.  8vo,  14s.  Or  in  6  vols.  Fcp. 
8vo,  21s. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  BIRTHDAY 
BOOK.  By  MARY  F.  DUNBAR. 
32mo,  Is.  Qd. 


Stevenson.— A  CHILD'S  GARDEN 
OF  VERSES.  By  ROBERT  Louis 
STEVENSON.  Fcp.  8vo,  gilt  top,  5s. 

Trevelyan.— CECILIA  GONZAGA  :  a 
Drama.  By  R.  C.  TREVELYAN.  Fcp.  8vo, 
2s.  Qd.  net. 

Wagner.  —  THE      NIBELUNGEN 
RING.      Done  into   English   Verse   by 
REGINALD  RANKIN,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Vol.  I.  Rhine  Gold,  The  Valkyrie.  Fcp. 

8vo,  gilt  top,  4s.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  Sieglried,  The  Twilight  of  the 

Gods.     Fcp.  8vo,  gilt  top,  4s.  6d. 


Fiction,   Humour,  etc. 


Anstey  (F.). 

VOCES    POPULI.      (Reprinted     from 

Punch.) 
First  Series.     With  20  Illustrations  by 

J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.  Crown  8vo, 

gilt  top,  3s.  net. 
Second  Series.   With  25  Illustrations  by 

J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.    Crown  8vo, 

gilt  top,  3s.  net. 

THE  MAN  FROM  BLANKLEY'S, 
and  other  Sketches.  (Reprinted  from 
Punch.)  With  25  Illustrations  by  J. 
BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.  Crown  8vo, 
gilt  top,  3s.  net. 

Beaconsfield  (THE  EARL  OF). 

NOVELS  AND  TALES.  Complete  in 
11  vols.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  Qd.  each,  or 
in  sets,  11  vols.,  gilt  top,  15s.  net. 

Vivian  Grey.  Contarini      Fleming  ; 

The     Young    Duke  ;       The  Rise  of  Iskan- 

Count    Alarcos  :     a  j      der. 

Tragedy.  j  Sybil. 

Alroy  ;        Ixion       in  |  Henrietta  Temple. 

Heaven  ;    The    In-    Venetia. 

fernal       Marriage  ;    Coningsby. 

Popanilla.  Lothair. 

Tancred.  Endymion. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES.  THE  HUGH- 
ENDEN  EDITION.  With  2  Portraits 
and  11  Vignettes.  11  vols.  Crown 
8vo,  42s. 


Bailey  (H.  C.). 

MY  LADY  OF  ORANGE  :  a  Romance 
of  the  Netherlands  in  the  Days  of 
Alva.  With  8  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

KARL  OF  ERBACH  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Bottome.  —  LIFE,  THE  INTER- 
PRETER. By  PHYLLIS  BOTTOME. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Churchill.— S  A  VROL  A  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Revolution  in  Laurania.  By  WINSTON 
SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M.P.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

Crawford.— THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  TRAMP.  By  J.  H.  CRAWFORD. 
With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  '  The 
Vagrants,'  by  FRED.  WALKER,  and  8 
other  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Creed.— THE  VICAR  OF  ST.  LUKE'S. 
By  SIBYL  CREED.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Davenport.— BY  THE  RAMPARTS 
OF  JEZREEL  :  a  Romance  of  Jehu, 
King  of  Israel.  By  ARNOLD  DAVENPORT. 
With  Frontispiece  by  LANCELOT  SPEED. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 


Dougall.- 

DOUGALL. 


BEGGARS    ALL. 
Crown   8vo,  3s.  6 


By   L. 
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Doyle  (Sir  A.  CONAN). 

MICAH  CLARKE:  a  Tale  of  Mou- 
mouth's  Rebellion.  With  10  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

THE  REFUGEES  :  a  Tale  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. With  25  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

THE  STARK  MUNRO  LETTERS. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  POLESTAR, 
and  other  Tales.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Dyson.— THE  GOLD-STEALERS :  a 
Story  of  Waddy.  By  EDWARD  DYSON, 
Author  of  'Rhymes  from  the  Mines/ 
etc.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Farrar  (F.  W.,  Late  DEAN  ov  CANTER- 
BURY). 
DARKNESS  AND  DAWN  :  or,  Scenes 

in  the   Days  of  Nero.     An   Historic 

Tale.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 
GATHERING  CLOUDS  :  a  Tale  of  the 

Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.     Crown  8vo, 

gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

Fowler  (EDITH  H.). 
THE  YOUNG  PRETENDERS.  A  Story 
of  Child  Life.      With  12  Illustrations 
by  Sir  PHILIP  BURNE-.JONES,  Bart. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  CHILDREN. 
With  24  Illustrations  by  ETHEL 
KATE  BURGESS.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Francis  (M.  E.). 

FI ANDER'  S  WIDOW.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

YEOMAN  FLEETWOOD.  With 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  net. 

PASTORALS  OF  DORSET.  With  8 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MANOR  FARM.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  CLAUD  C.  DU  PR£  COOPER. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Froude.— THE  TWO  CHIEFS  OF 
DUNBOY  :  an  Irish  Romance  of  the 
Last  Century.  By  JAMES  A.  FROUDE. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Haggard  (H.  RIDER). 
ALLAN    QUATERMAIN.       With    31 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
ALLAN'S  WIFE.  With  34  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


Haggard  (H.  RIDER)— continued. 
BEATRICE.      With   Frontispiece   and 
Vignette.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

BLACK  HEART  AND  WHITE 
HEART,  and  other  Stories.  With  33 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

CLEOPATRA.  With  29  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

COLONEL  QUARITCH,  V.C.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

DAWN.  With  16  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

DOCTOR  THERNE.     Cr.  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

ERIC  BRIGHTEYES.  With  51  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

HEART  OF  THE  WORLD.  With  15 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

JOAN  HASTE.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

LYSBETH.  With  26  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MAIWA'S  REVENGE.    Cr.  8vo,  Is.  Qd. 

MONTEZUMA'S  DAUGHTER.  With 
24  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

MR.  MEESON'S  WILL.  With  16 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

NADA  THE  LILY.  With  23  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

PEARL- MAIDEN  :  a  Tale  of  the  Fall 
of  Jerusalem.  With  16  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SHE.  With  32  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

SWALLOW  :  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Trek. 
With  8  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  Qd. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  MIST.  With 
16  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

THE  WITCH'S  HEAD.  With  16 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Haggard      and      Lang.  —  THE 

WORLD'S  DESIRE.  By  H.  RIDER 
HAGGARD  and  ANDREW  LANG.  With 
27  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
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Fiction,   Humour,  etc. — continued. 


Harte.  —  IN       THE       CARQUINEZ 


WOODS.     By  BRET  HARTE. 
8vo,  35.  Qd. 


Crown 


Hope.— THE  HEART  OF  PRINCESS 
OSRA.     By  ANTHONY  HOPE.    With  9 
-     Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Howard.  —  THE  FAILURE  OF 
SUCCESS.  By  Lady  MABEL  HOWARD. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Hutchinson.  —  A  FRIEND  OF 
NELSON.  By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHIN- 
SON. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Jerome. -SKETCHES  IN  LAVEN- 
DER :  BLUE  AND  GREEN.  By 
JEROME  K.  JEROME,  Author  of  'Throe 
Men  in  a  Boat,'  etc.  Crown  8vo,  3*.  Qd. 

joyce._OLD    CELTIC    ROMANCES. 

Twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Ancient  Irish  Romantic  Tales.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Gaelic.  By  P.  W.  JOYCE, 
LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Lang  (ANDREW). 
A  MONK  OF  FIFE  ;    a  Story  of  the 

Days    of    Joan    of    Arc.      With    13 

Illustrations     by     SELWYN     IMAGE. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
THE    DISENTANGLERS.       With    7 

Full-page    Illustrations    by     H.     J. 

FORD.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Lyall  (EDNA). 
THE  HINDERERS.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  Qd. 

THE     AUTOBIOGRAPHY      OF      A 
SLANDER.     Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  20  Illus- 
trations by  LANCELOT  SPEED.  Cr. 
8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

DOREEN.       The    Story  of   a    Singer. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WAYFARING  MEN.      Crown  8vo,  6s. 

HOPE  THE  HERMIT  :  a  Romance  of 
Borrowdale.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Marchmont.— IN  THE  NAME  OF  A 
WOMAN  :  a  Romance.  By  ARTHUR 
W.  MARCHMONT.  With  8  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 


Mason  and  Lang.— P  ARSON 
KELLY.  By  A.  E.  W.  MASON  and 
ANDREW  LANO.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Max  Muller.— DEUTSCHE  LIEBE 
(GERMAN  LOVE)  :  Fragments  from 
the  Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  by 
F.  MAX  MULLER.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  G.  A.  M.  Crown  8vo,  gilt 
top,  5s. 

Melville  (G.  J.  WHYTE). 


The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen's  Maries. 


Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Crown  8vo,  Is.  Qd.  each. 

Merriman.— FLOTSAM  :  A  Story  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  HENRY  SETON 
MERRIMAN.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette  by  H.  G.  MASSE  Y.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Morris  (WILLIAM). 

THE  SUNDERING  FLOOD.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  WATER  OF  THE  WONDROUS 
ISLES.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  WELL  AT  THE  WORLD'S  END. 

2  vols.     8vo,  28s. 

THE  WOOD  BEYOND  THE  WORLD. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GLITTERING 
PLAIN,  which  has  been  also  called 
The  Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  The 
Acre  of  the  Undying.  Square  post 
8vo,  os.  net. 

THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS, 

wherein  is  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their  Friends, 
their  Neighbours,  their  Foemen,  and 
their  Fellows-in-Arms.  Written  in 
Prose  and  Verse.  Square  cr.  8vo, 
8s. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE 
WOLFINGS,  and  all  the  Kindreds  of 
the  Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Square  crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  DREAM  OF  JOHN  BALL,  AND 
A  KING'S  LESSON.  16mo,  2s.  net. 
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Fiction,  Humour,  etc. — continued. 
Morris  (WILLIAM)— continued.  Stebbing.  —  RACHEL 

NEWS  FROM  NOWHERE:  or,  An 
Epoch  of  Rest.  Being  some  Chapters 
from  an  Utopian  Romance.  Post  8vo, 
Is.  Qd. 

THE  STORY  OF  GRETTIR  THE 
STRONG.  Translated  from  the  Ice- 
landic by  EIRIKR  MAGNUSSON  and 
WILLIAM  MORRIS.  Cr.  8vo,  5s.  net. 

THREE  NORTHERN  LOVE 
STORIES,  and  other  Tales.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Icelandic  by  EIRIKR 
MAGNOSSON  and  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

***  For  Mr.   William  Morris's  other 
Works,  sec  pp.  24,  37  and  40. 

Newman  (CARDINAL). 

LOSS  AND  GAIN  :     The  Story   of  a 

Convert.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
CALLISTA:     a    Tale    of    the     Third 
Century.     Crown  8vo,   3s.  Qd. 

Phillipps-Wolley.-SNAP  :  A  Le- 
gend  of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C. 
PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY.  With  13  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Portman.—  STATION  STUDIES : 
being  the  Jottings  of  an  African  Official. 
By  LIONEL  PORTMAN.  Cr.  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Sewell  (ELIZABETH  M.). 
A  Glimpse  of  the  World.    Amy  Herbert. 
Lanetou  Parsonage.  Cleve  Hall. 

Margaret  Percival.  Gertrude. 

Katharine  Ashton.  Home  Life. 

The  Earl's  Daughter.         After  Life. 
The  Experience  of  Life.     Ursula.  Ivors. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  plain,  Is.  Qd.  each  ; 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  '2s.  Qd.  each. 

Sheehan.— LUKE  DELMEGE.  By  the 
Rev.  P.  A.  SHEEHAN,  P.P.,  Author  of 
'  My  New  Curate  '.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Somerville     (E.     CE.)    and     Ross 
(MARTIN). 
SOME      EXPERIENCES      OF      AN 

IRISH  R.M.      With  31  Illustrations 

by  E.  CE.  SOMERVILLE.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
ALL  ON  THE  IRISH  SHORE  :  Irish 

Sketches.     With  Illustrations  by  E. 

(E.  SOMERVILLE.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
THE    REAL    CHARLOTTE.      Crown 

8vo,   3s.  Qd. 
THE  SILVER  FOX.     Cr.  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


WULFSTAN, 

and  other  Stories.  By  W.  STEERING, 
author  of  '  Probable  Tales  '.  Crown 
8vo,  4s.  Qd. 

Stevenson  (ROBERT  Louis). 

THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR. 
JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE.  Fcp. 
8vo,  Is.  sewed,  Is.  Qd.  cloth. 

THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR. 
JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE,  WITH 
OTHER  FABLES.  Cr.  8vo,  bound 
in  buckram,  with  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

'  Silver  Library '  Edition.      Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

MORE  NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS 
—THE  DYNAMITER.  By  ROBERT 
Louis  STEVENSON  and  FANNY  VAN 
DE  GRIFT  STEVENSON.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  M. 

THE  WRONG  BOXf  By  ROBERT 
Louis  STEVENSON  and  LLOYD  OS- 
BOURNE.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Suttner.— LAY  DOWN  YOUR  ARMS 

(Die  Waff  en  Nieder)  :  The  Autobio- 
graphy of  Martha  von  Tilling.  By 
BERTHA  VON  SUTTNER.  Translated  by 
T.  HOLMES.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  Qd. 

Trollope  (ANTHONY). 
THE  WARDEN.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  Qd. 

BARCHESTER  TOWERS.    Crown  8vo, 
Is.  Qd. 

Walford  (L.  B.). 

STAY-AT-HOMES.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
CHARLOTTE.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
ONE  OF  OURSELVES.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
THE  INTRUDERS.     Cr.  8vo,  2s.  Qd. 
LEDDY  MARGET.     Cr.  8vo,  2s.  Qd. 

IVA  KILDARE  :  a  Matrimonial  Pro- 
blem. Crown  8vo,  2s.  Qd. 

MR.  SMITH  :  a  Part  of  his  Life.  Cr. 
8vo,  2s.  Qd. 

THE  BABY'S  GRANDMOTHER. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  Qd. 
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Fiction,   Humour,  etc. — continued. 


Walford  (L.  B. )— continued. 
COUSINS.     Crown  8vo,  25.  Qd. 

TROUBLESOME  DAUGHTERS. 
8vo,  2s.  Qd. 


Cr. 


PAULINE.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  Qd. 
DTCK  NETHERBY.     Cr.  8vo,  2s.  Qd. 

THE  HISTORY  OF   A  WEEK.      Cr. 
8vo,  2s.  Qd. 

A    STIFF-NECKED    GENERATION. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  Qd. 

NAN,  and  other  Stories.      Crown  8vo, 
2s.  Qd. 


Weyman  (STANLEY). 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

A  GENTLEMAN  OF  FRANCE.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

THE  RED  COCKADE.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SHREWSBURY.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions by  CLAUDE  A.  SHEPPERSON. 
Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

SOPHIA.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 


THE  MISCHIEF  OF  MONICA.      Cr. 
8vo,  2s.  Qd. 

THE  ONE    GOOD    GUEST.      Crown    Yeats  (S    LEVETT). 
8vo,  2s.  Qd. 

THE   CHEVALIER  D'AURIAC.     Cr. 
1  PLOUGHED, '  and  other  Stories.     Cr.  i          8vo    3s.    Qd 
8vo,  2s.  Qd. 


THE    MATCHMAKER. 
2s.  Qd. 


Crown    8vo, 


Ward.— ONE  POOR  SCRUPLE.  By 
Mrs.  WILFRID  WARD.  Crown  8vo, 
6s. 


THE  TRAITOR'S  WAY.     Crown  8vo, 
6s. 


Yoxall.— THE  ROMMANY  STONE. 
By  J.  H.  YOXALL,  M.P.  Crown  8vo, 
6s. 


Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  etc.). 


Butler.  —  OUR  HOUSEHOLD  IN- 
SECTS. An  Account  of  the  Insect- 
Pests  fcwnd  in  Dwelling-Houses.  By 
EDWARD  A.  BUTLER,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 
(Lond.).  With  113  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Furneaux  (W.). 

THE  OUTDOOR  WORLD;  or,  The 
Young  Collector's  Handbook.  With 
18  Plates  (16  of  which  are  coloured), 
and  549  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s.  net. 


Furneaux  (W.)— continued. 

BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS 
(British).  With  12  coloured  Plates 
and  241  Illustrations  .in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s.  net. 

LIFE  IN  PONDS  AND  STREAMS. 
With  8  coloured  Plates  and  331  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  net 
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Popular  Science  (Natural 

Hartwig  (GEORGE). 

THE  SEA  AND  ITS  LIVING  WON- 
DERS. With  12  Plates  and  303 
Woodcuts.  8vo,  gilt  top,  Is.  net. 

THE  TROPICAL  WORLD.  With  8 
Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo,  gilt 
top,  7s.  net. 

THE  POLAR  WORLD.  With  3  Maps, 
8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo,  gilt 
top,  7«.  net. 

THE  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD. 
With  3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.  8vo, 
gilt  top,  7s.  net. 

Helmholtz.— POPULAR  LECTURES 
ON  SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS.  By 
HERMANN  VON  HELMHOLTZ.  With  68 
Woodcuts.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
each. 

Hudson  (W.  H.). 

HAMPSHIRE  DAYS.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  BRYAN 
HOOK,  etc.  8vo. 

BIRDS  AND  MAN.  Large  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  net. 

NATURE  IN  DOWNLAND.  With  12 
Plates  and  14  Illustrations  in  the 
Text,  by  A.  D.  McCoRMiCK.  8vo, 
10s.  Qd.  net. 

BRITISH  BIRDS.  With  a  Chapter  on 
Structure  and  Classification  by  FRANK 
E.  BEDDARD,  F.R.S.  With  16  Plates 
(8  of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over 
100  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s.  net. 

Millais.— THE  NATURAL  HISTORY 
OF  THE  BRITISH  SURFACE-FEED- 
ING DUCKS.  By  JOHN  GUILLE 
MILLAIS,  F.Z.S.,  etc.  With  6  Photo- 
gravures and  66  Plates  (41  in  Colours) 
from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  ARCHI- 
BALD THORBURN,  and  from  Photographs. 
Royal  4to,  £6  6s. 

Proctor  (RICHARD  A.). 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  FOR  LEISURE 
HOURS.  Familiar  Essays  on  Scien- 
tific Subjects.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

ROUGH  WAYS  MADE  SMOOTH. 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


History,  etc.) — continued. 
Proctor  (RICHARD  A. )— continued. 

PLEASANT  WAYS  IN  SCIENCE. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

NATURE  STUDIES.  By  R.  A.  PROC- 
TOR, GRANT  ALLEN,  A.  WILSON,  T. 
FOSTER  and  E.  CLODD.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

LEISURE  READINGS.  By  R.  A. 
PROCTOR,  E.  CLODD,  A.  WILSON,  T. 
FOSTER  and  A.  C.  RANYARD.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

%*  For  Mr.  Proctor's  other  books  see 
pp.  16  and  35  and  Messrs.  Longmans  & 
Co.'s  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Works. 


Stanley.— A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY 
OF  BIRDS.  By  E.  STANLEY,  D.D., 
formerly  Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  160 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.). 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS :  A  De- 
scription of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
classed  according  to  their  Principle  of 
Construction.  With  140  Illustrations. 
8vo,  gilt  top,  7s.  net. 

INSECTS  AT  HOME:  A  Popular 
Account  of  British  Insects,  their 
Structure,  Habits  and  Transforma- 
tions. With  700  Illustrations.  8vo, 
gilt  top,  7s.  net. 

INSECTS  ABROAD:  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  Foreign  Insects,  their 
Structure,  Habits  and  Transforma- 
tions. With  600  Illustrations.  8vo, 
7s.  net. 

OUT  OF  DOORS  :  a  Selection  of 
Original  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  11  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

PETLAND  REVISITED.  With  33 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS  :  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
abridged  from  '  Homes  without 
Hands '.  With  60  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
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Works  of  Reference. 


G  wilt.—  AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 
ARCHITECTURE.  By  J  OSEPH  GWILT, 
F.S.A.  With  1700  Engravings.  Revised 
(1888),  with  alterations  and  Considerable 
Additions  by  WYATT  PAPWORTH.  8vo, 
21s.  net. 


Longmans'  GAZETTEER  OF  THE 
WORLD.  Edited  by  GEORGE  G.  CHIS- 
HOLM,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Imperial  8vo,  18s. 
net ;  cloth,  21s.  half-morocco. 


Maunder  (SAMUEL). 

BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY.  With 
Supplement  brought  down  to  1889. 
By  Rev.  JAMES  WOOD.  Fcp.  8vo,  6s. 

^THE  TREASURY  OF  BIBLE  KNOW- 
LEDGE. By  the  Rev.  J.  AYRE,  M.  A. 
With  5  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Wood- 
cuts. Fcp.  8vo,  6s. 

TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND 
LIBRARY  OF  REFERENCE.  Fcp. 
8vo,  6s. 


Maunder  (SAMUEL) — continued. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  BOTANY. 
Edited  by  J.  LINDLEY,  F.R.S.,  and  T. 
MOORE,  F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts 
and  20  Steel  Plates.  2  vols.  Fcp. 
8vo,  12s. 


Roget.—  THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  Classified 
and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the 
Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  By  PETER  MARK  ROGET, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  Rocomposed  throughout, 
enlarged  and  improved,  partly  from  the 
Author's  Notes,  and  with  a  full  Index,  by 
the  Author's  Son,  JOHN  LEWIS  ROGET. 
Crown  8vo,  9s.  net. 


Willicli.— POPULAR  TABLES  for 
giving  information  for  ascertaining  the 
value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church 
Property,  the  Public  Funds,  etc.  By 
CHARLES  M.  WILLICH.  Edited  by  H. 
BKNCE  JONES.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 


Children's  Books. 


Adelborg.  —  CLEAN  PETER  AND 
THE  CHILDREN  OF  GRUBBYLEA. 
By  OTTILIA  ADELBORG.  Translated 
from  the  Swedish  by  Mrs.  GRAHAM 
WALLAS.  With  23  Coloured  Plates. 
Oblong  4to,  boards,  3s.  Qd.  net. 

Alick's    Adventures.      By    G.    R. 

With  8  Illustrations  by  JOHN  HASSALL. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Brown.— THE  BOOK  OF  SAINTS 
AND  FRIENDLY  BEASTS.  By 
ABBIE  FARWELL  BROWN.  With  8 
Illustrations  by  FANNY  Y.  CORY.  Cr. 
8vo,  4s.  Qd.  net. 

Buckland.— TWO  LITTLE  RUN- 
AWAYS. Adapted  from  the  French 
of  Louis  DESNOYERS.  By  JAMES 
BOCKLAND.  With  110  Illustrations  by 
CECIL  ALDIN.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 

EDWY  THE  FAIR;  or,  The  First 
Chronicle  of  ^Escendune.  Crown  8vo, 
silver  top,  2s.  net. 

ALFGAR  THE  DANE  ;  or,  The  Second 
Chronicle  of  ^Escendune.  Crown 
8vo,  silver  top,  2s.  net. 

THE  RIVAL  HEIRS  :  being  the  Third 
and  last  Chronicle  of  JEscendune. 
Crown  8vo,  silver  top,  2s.  net. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  WALDERNE.  A 
Tale  of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in 
the  Days  of  the  Barons'  Wars.  Cr. 
8vo,  silver  top,  2s.  net. 

BRIAN  FITZ-COUNT.  A  Story  of 
Wallingford  Castle  and  Dorchester 
Abbey.  Crown  8vo,  silver  top,  2s.  net. 
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Henty  (G.  A.).— Edited  by. 

YULE  LOGS  :  A  Story  Book  for  Boys. 

By   VAKIOUS    AUTHORS.      With    61 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  gilt  edges,  3s. 

net. 
YULE-TIDE    YARNS:    a  Story  Book 

for   Boys.      By  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

With  45   Illustrations.      Crown   8vo, 

gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

Lang  (ANDREW).— Edited  by. 

THE  BLUE  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  138 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  RED  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  100 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  GREEN  FAIRY  BOOK.     With 

99  Illustrations.       Crown    8vo,    gilt 
edges,  6s. 

THE  GREY  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  65 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  YELLOW  FAIRY  BOOK.  With 
104  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  gilt 
edges,  6s. 

THE  PINK  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  67 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges, 
6s. 

THE  VIOLET  FAIRY  BOOK.  With 
8  Coloured  Plates  and  54  other  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK.  With 

100  Illustrations.      Crown    8vo,   gilt 
s,  6s. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  BOOK.  With 
66  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  gilt 
edges,  6s. 

THE  RED  TRUE  STORY  BOOK. 
With  100  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  gilt 


THE  ANIMAL  STORY  BOOK.     With 

67    Illustrations.       Crown    8vo,    gilt 

edges,  6s. 
THE     RED     BOOK      OF     ANIMAL 

STORIES.       With    65    Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS  ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. With  66  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ROMANCE.  With 
8  Coloured  Plates  and  44  other 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 


Lyall.-THE  BURGES  LETTERS:  a 
Record  of  Child  Life  in  the  Sixties.  By 
EDNA  LTALL.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece and  8  other  full-page  Illustrations 
by  WALTER  S.  STAGEY.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

Meade(L.  T.). 

DADDY'S  BOY.     With  8  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 
DEB  AND  THE  DUCHESS.     With  7 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges, 

3s.  net. 
THE   BERESFORD   PRIZE.     With  7 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges, 

3s.  net. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  SURPRISES.     With 

6  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  gilt  edges, 

3s.  net. 

Murray.— FLOWER  LEGENDS  FOR 
CHILDREN.  By  HILDA  MURRAY 
(the  Hon.  Mrs.  MURRAY  of  Elibaiik). 
Pictured  by  J.  S.  ELAND.  With 
numerous  Coloured  and  other  Illustra- 
tions. Oblong  4to,  6s. 

Penrose.— CHUBBY  :  A  NUISANCE. 
By  Mrs.  PENROSE.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  G.  G.  MANTON.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Praeger  (ROSAMOND). 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE 
THREE  BOLD  BABES  :  HECTOR, 
HONORIA  AND  ALISANDER.  A 
Story  in  Pictures.  With  24  Coloured 
Plates  and  24  Outline  Pictures. 
Oblong  4to,  3s.  Qd. 

THE  FURTHER  DOINGS  OF  THE 
THREE  BOLD  BABES.  With  24 
Coloured  Pictures  and  24  Outline 
Pictures.  Oblong  4to3  3s.  6d. 

Roberts.— THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH :  Captain  of 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Horse,  and 
sometime  President  of  Virginia.  By 
E.  P.  ROBERTS.  With  17  Illustrations 
and  3  Maps.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

Stevenson.— A  CHILD'S  GARDEN 
OF  VERSES.  By  ROBERT  Louis 
STEVENSON.  Fcp.  Svo,  gilt  top,  5s. 

Tappan.— OLD  BALLADS  IN  PROSE. 
By  EVA  MARCH  TAPPAN.  With  4  Illus- 
trations by  FANNY  Y.  CORY.  Crown 
Svo,  gilt  top,  4s.  6d.  net. 
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Upton  (FLORENCE  K.  and  BERTHA). 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TWO  DUTCH 
DOLLS  AND  A  'GOLLIWOGG'. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to, 
65. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  BICYCLE 
CLUB.  With  31  Coloured  Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Oblong  4to,  6s. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG  AT  THE  SEA- 
SIDE. With  31  Coloured  Plates  and 
numerous  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Oblong  4to,  6s. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG  IN  WAR.  With  j 
31  Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to,  6s. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  POLAR  AD- ! 
VENTURES.  With  31  Coloured  i 
Plates.  Oblong  4to,  6s. 


Upton  (FLORENCE  K.   and  BERTHA)— 

continued. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  AUTO-GO- 
CART.  With  31  Coloured  Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Oblong  4to,  6s. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  AIR-SHIP. 
With  30  Coloured  Pictures  and 
numerous  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Oblong  4to,  6s. 

THE  VEGE-MEN'S  REVENGE.  With 
31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to,  6s. 

Wemyss.  — '  THINGS  WE  THOUGHT 
OF '  :  Told  from  a  Child's  Point  of 
View.  By  MARY  C.  E.  WEMYSS, 
Author  of  '  All  About  All  of  Us  '.  With 
8  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  S.  R. 
PRAEGER.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


Studies. 


THE    5ILVER   LIBRARY. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd.  EACH  VOLUME. 

Arnold's  (Sir   Edwin)  Seas    and    Lands.    Buckle's  (H.  T.)  History  of  Civilisation  in 

England.    3  vols.     10s.  Qd. 

Churchill's  (Winston  S.)  The  Story  of  the 
Malakand  Field  Force,  1897.  With  6 
Maps  and  Plans.  3s.  Qd. 

Clodd's  (E.)  Story  of  Creation:  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illus- 
trations. 3s.  Qd. 

Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  Howson's 
(Very  Rev.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.  With  46  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 


With  71  Illustrations.     3s.  Qd. 

Bagehot's     (W.)     Biographical 

3s.  Qd. 
Bagehot's  (W.)  Economic  Studies.  3s.  Qd. 

Bagehot's  (W.)  Literary  Studies.  With 
Portrait.  3  vols.  3s.  Qd.  each. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 
With  6  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in 
Ceylon.  With  6  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 


Baring-Gould's  (Rev.  S.)  Curious  Myths  of    Dougall's(L.)  Beggars  All;  a  Novel.    3s.  Qd. 

the  Middle  Ages.  3s.  Qd.  j  Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarke.  A 

Baring-Gould's  (Rev.  S.)  Origin  and  De-  j  Tale  of  Monmouth's  Rebellion.  With 

velopment  of  Religious  Belief.     2  vols.  j      10  Illustrations.      3s.   Qd. 

3s.  Qd.  each.  j  Doyie's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the 

Becker's  (W.  A.)  Gallus :  or,  Roman  Scenes  j  Polestar,  and  other  Tales.  3s.  Qd. 

in  tb<:  Time  of  Augustus.     With  26  Illus- 


trations.    3s.  Gd. 

Becker's  (W.  A.)  Charicles :  or,  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks.  With  26  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Bent's  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ma- 
shonaland.  With.  117  Illustrations. 
3s.  6d. 

Brassey's  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the  'Sun- 
beam '.  With  66  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 


Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Refugees  :  A 
Tale  of  the  Huguenots.  With  25  Il- 
lustrations. 3s.  Qd. 

Doyle's  (Sir  A.  Conan)  The  Stark  Munro 
Letters.  3s.  Qd. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  History  of  England, 
from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  12  vols.  3s. 
Qd.  each. 
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Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  English  in  Ireland. 

3  vols.      10s.  Qd. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Divorce  of  Catherine 

of  Aragon.     3s.   Qd. 
Froude's  (J.   A.)    The    Spanish    Story  of 

the  Armada,  and  other  Essays.     3s.  Qd. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  English  Seamen  in  the 

Sixteenth  Century.    3s.  Qd. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on   Great 

Subjects.     4  vols.      3s.  Qd.  each. 
Froude's    (J.    A.)    Oceana,    or    England 

and  her  Colonies.     With  9  Illustrations. 

3s.  Qd. 
Froude's   (J.   A.)   The    Council   of  Trent. 

3s.  Qd. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Life  and  Letters  of 

Erasmus.     3s.  Qd. 
Froude's    (J.     A.)    Thomas    Carlyle :     a 

History  of  his  Life. 
1795-1835.    2  vols.     7s. 
1834-1881.     2  vols.     7s. 
Froude's  ( J.  A.)  Caesar :  a  Sketch.    3s.  Gd. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
boy  :  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury.    3s.  Qd. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  Writings,  Selections  from. 

3s.  Qd. 
Gleig's  (Rev.  G.   R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  of 

Wellington.     With  Portrait.    3s.  Qd. 
Greville's     (C.    C.    F.)     Journal    of    the 

Reigns    of    King     George     IV.,     King 

William     IV.,     and     Queen     Victoria. 

8  vols.     3s.   Qd.  each. 
Haggard's    (H.    R.)   She:    A   History  of 

Adventure.  With  32  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 
Haggard's    (H.   R.)     Allan     Quatermain. 

With  20  Illustrations.     3s.  Qd. 
Haggard's    (H.     R.)     Colonel     Quaritch, 

Y.C. :  a  Tale  of  Country  Life.      With 

Frontispiece  and  Vignette.      3s.  Qd. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.       With  29 

Illustrations.      3s.   Qd. 
Haggard's     (H.      R.)     Eric      Brighteyes. 

With  51   Illustrations.      3s.  Qd. 
Haggard's      (H.      R.)      Beatrice.       With 

Frontispiece  and   Vignette.      3s.   Qd. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Black  Heart  and  White 

Heart.     With  33  Illustrations.    3s.  Qd. 
Haggard's   (H.   R.)   Allan's   Wife.     With 

34  Illustrations.      3s.   Qd. 
Haggard's   (H.  R.)    Heart   of  the  World. 

With  15   Illustrations.      3s.   Qd. 


Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Montezuma's  Daugh- 
ter. With  25  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Swallow  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Great  Trek.  With  8  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  Witch's  Head. 
With  16  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Mr.  Meeson's  Will. 
With  16  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Nada  the  Lily.  With 
23  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Dawn.  With  16  Illus- 
trations. 3s.  Qd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  People  of  the  Mist. 
With  16  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Joan  Haste.  With  20 
Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Haggard  (H.  R.)  and  Lang's  (A.)  The 
World's  Desire.  With  27  Illus.  3s.  Qd. 

Hartc's  (Bret)  In  the  Carquinez  Woods, 
and  other  Stories.  3s.  Qd. 

Helmholtz's  (Hermann  von)  Popular  Lec- 
tures on  Scientific  Subjects.  With  68 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  3s.  Qd.  each. 

Hope's  (Anthony)  The  Heart  of  Princess 
Osra.  With  9  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Howitt's  (W.)  Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places.  With  80  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Jefferies' (R.)  The  Story  of  My  Heart:  My 
Autobiography.  With  Portrait.  3s.  Qd. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow. 
With  Portrait.  3s.  Qd. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Red  Deer.  With  17  Illus- 
trations. 3s.  Qd. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Wood  Magic:  a  Fable. 
With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E. 
V.  B.  3s.  Qd. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  The  Toilers  of  the  Field. 
With  Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salis- 
bury Cathedral.  3s.  Qd. 

Kaye  (Sir  J.)  and  Malleson's  (Colonel) 
History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of 
1857-8.  6  vols.  3s.  Qd.  each. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  The  Cruise  of  the  '  Alerte ': 
the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treas  re 
on  the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  \\  i<  h 
2  Maps  and  23  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  Where  Three  Empires 
Meet :  a  Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in 
Kashmir,  Western  Tibet,  Baltistan, 
Gilgit.  With  a  Map  and  54  Illustra- 
tions. 3s.  Qd. 
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Knight's    (E.   F.)    The    'Falcon'  on   the    Proctor's   (R.  A.)   The    Orbs  Around  Us. 

Baltic  :  a  Coasting  Voyage  from  Ham-       3s.  6d. 

mersmith   to   Copenhagen   in  a  Three- 
Ton  Yacht.     With  Map  and  11  Illus 

trations.     3s.  Qd. 
Kostlin's  (J.)  Life  of  Luther.      With  62 

Illustrations  and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS. 

3s.  Qd. 
Lang's  (A.)  Angling  Sketches.     With  20 

Illustrations.      3s.  Qd. 
Lang's   (A.)   Custom  and   Myth:   Studies 

of  Early  Usage  and  Belief.      3s.  Qd. 

Lang's    (A.)    Cock   Lane   and    Common- 
Sense.     3s.  Qd. 
Lang's  (A.)    The    Book   of    Dreams    and 

Ghosts.     3s.  Qd. 
Lang's  (A.)   A  Monk  of  Fife:  a  Story  of 

the  Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.     With  13  Il- 
lustrations.     3s.  Qd. 
Lang's    (A.)   Myth,  Ritual  and  Religion. 

2  vols.      7s. 
Lees  (J.  A.)  and  Clutterbuck's  (W.J.)  B.C. 

1887,   A  Ramble    in   British   Columbia. 

With  Maps  and  75  Illustrations.    3s.  Qd. 
Levett-Yeats'       (S.)        The        Chevalier 

D'Auriac.     3s.   Qd. 
Macaulay's      (Lord)     Complete     Works. 

1  Albany  '  Edition.     With  12  Portraits. 

12  vols.      3s.   Qd.   each. 
Macaulay's   (Lord)    Essays  and  Lays  of 

Ancient  Rome,  etc.     With  Portrait  and 

4  Illustrations  to  the  'Lays'.     3s.  Qd. 
Macleod's  (H.  D.)  Elements  of  Banking. 

3s.  Qd. 
Marshman's  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 

Havelock.     3s.  Qd. 
Mason  (A.  E.  W.)  and  Lang's  (A.)  Parson 

Kelly.     3s.  Qd. 
Merivale's  (Dean)  History  of  the  Romans 

under  the  Empire.    8  vols.  3s.  Qd.  each. 
Merriman's   (H.  S.)  Flotsam  :   a  Tale  oi 

the  Indian  Mutiny.      3s.   Qd. 
Mill's  (J.  S.)  Political  Economy.     3s.  Qd. 
Mill's  (J.  S.)  System  of  Logic.     3s.  Qd. 
Milner's    (Geo.)  Country   Pleasures :    the  i 

Chronicle  of  a  year  chiefly  in  a  Garden.  ;  Weyman's    (Stanley    J.) 

3s   Qd.  the  Wolf:  ;x  Rom 

Nansen's    (F.)    The     First    Crossing    of 

Greenland.     With  142  Illustrations  and 

a  Map.     3s.  Qd. 
Phillipps-Wolley's  (C.)   Snap:   a   Legend 

of  the  Lone  Mountain.     With  13  Illus- 
trations.     3s.   Qd. 


Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven. 

3s.  Qd. 
Proctor's    (R.     A.)     Light     Science     for 

Leisure  Hours.    3s.  Qd. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Moon.    3s.  Qd. 
Proctor's    (R.    A.)    Other   Worlds    than 

Ours.     3s.   Qd. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Our  Place  among  Infi- 
nities :   a  Series  of  Essays  contrasting 

our  Little  Abode  in   Space   and  Time 

with  the  Infinities  around  us.     3s.  Qd 
Proctor's     (R.     A.)      Other     Suns    than 

Ours.     3s.  Qd. 
Proctor's    (R.    A.)    Rough     Ways     made 

Smooth.      3s.   Qd. 
Proctor's     (R.     A.)     Pleasant    Ways    in 

Science.     3s.  Qd. 
Proctor's    (R.  A.)    Myths    and     Marvels 

of  Astronomy.     3s.   Qd. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Nature  Studies.    3s.  Qd. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Leisure  Readings.    By  R. 

A.  PROCTOR,  EDWARD  CLODD,  ANDREW 

WILSON,   THOMAS    FOSTER  and  A.   C. 

RANYARD.    With  Illustrations.    3s.  Qd. 
Rossetti's  (Maria  F.)  A  Shadow  of  Dante. 

3s.  Qd. 
Smith's  (R.  Bosworth)  Carthage  and  the 

Carthaginians.     With  Maps,  Plans,  etc. 

3s.   Qd. 
Stanley's    (Bishop)   Familiar  History  of 

Birds.     With  160  Illustrations.     3s.  Qd. 
Stephen's    (Sir   L.)   The    Playground    of 

Europe  (The  Alps).  With  4  Illustrations. 

3s.  Qd. 
Stevenson's  (R.  L.)  The  Strange  Case  of 

Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde;   with  other 

Fables.      3s.  Qd. 
Stevenson    (R.    L.)   and  Osbourne's  (LI.) 

The  Wrong  Box.    3s.   Qd. 
Stevenson  (Robt.  Louis)  and  Stevenson's 

(Fanny  van  de  Grift)  More  New  Arabian 

Nights. —The  Dynamiter.      3s.   Qd. 
Trevelyan's  (Sir  G.  0.)  The  Early  History 

of  Charles  James  Fox.     3s.  Qd. 

The    House    of 
Romance.      3s.   Qd. 
Wood's    (Rev.    J.  G.)   Petland   Revisited. 

With  33  Illustrations.      3s.   Qd. 
Wood's  (Rev.  J.   G.)  Strange  Dwellings. 

With  60  Illustrations.      3s.  Qd. 
Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors.    With 

11   Illustrations.      3s.   Qd. 
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Cookery,  Domestic 

Acton.— MODERN  COOKERY.  By 
ELIZA  ACTON.  With  150  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo,  4s.  Qd. 

Angwin.  —  SIMPLE  HINTS  ON 
CHOICE  OF  FOOD,  with  Tested  and 
Economical  Recipes.  For  Schools, 
Homes  and  Classes  for  Technical  In- 
struction. By  M.  C.  ANGWIN,  Diplo- 
mate  (First  Class)  of  the  National  Union 
for  the  Technical  Training  of  Women, 
etc.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

Ashby.— HEALTH    IN     THE    NUR- i 
SERY.      By    HENRY   ASHBY,    M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Manchester! 
Children's  Hospital.      With  25  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  8vo,  3s.  net. 

Bull  (THOMAS,  M.D.). 

HINTS    TO     MOTHERS     ON     THE 
MANAGEMENT    OF  THEIR; 
HEALTH  DURING  THE  PERIOD, 
OF  PREGNANCY.    Fcp.  8vo,  sewed, 
Is.  Qd.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  net. 

THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT 
OF  CHILDREN  IN  HEALTH  AND 
DISEASE.  Fcp.  8vo,  sewed,  Is.  Qd.  ; ! 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  net. 

De  Sails  (MRS.). 

A    LA    MODE    COOKERY :    UP-TO- ! 

DATE  RECJPES.      With  24  Plates! 

(16  in  Colour).     Crown  8vo,  5s.  net.  ! 
CAKES  AND  CONFECTIONS  A  LA 

MODE.     Fcp.  8vo,   Is.  Qd. 
DOGS  :  A  Manual  for  Amateurs.     Fcp. 

8vo,  Is.  Qd. 
DRESSED    GAME    AND    POULTRY 

A  LA  MODE.      Fcp.   8vo,   Is.   Qd. 
DRESSED      VEGETABLES     A      LA 

MODE.     Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  Qd. 
DRINKS   A   LA    MODE.      Fcp.  8vo, 

Is.  Qd. 


Management,  etc. 

De  Sails  (MRS.)— continued. 
ENTREES  X  LA  MODE.      Fcp.  8vo, 

Is.  Qd. 
FLORAL  DECORATIONS.     Fcp.  8vo, 

Is.  Qd. 
GARDENING  X  LA  MODE.   Fcp.  8vo, 

Part  I.,  Vegetables,  Is.  Qd.     Part  II., 

Fruits,  Is.  Qd. 
NATIONAL  VIANDS  A   LA  MODE. 

Fcp.  8vo,   Is.   Qd. 

NEW-LAID  EGGS.     Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  Qd. 
OYSTERS  A  LA  MODE.      Fcp.  8vo, 

Is.  Qd. 
PUDDINGS    AND    PASTRY    A    LA 

MODE.     Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  Qd. 
SAVOURIES  A  LA  MODE.     Fcp.  8vo, 

Is.  Qd. 
SOUPS  AND  DRESSED  FISH  A  LA 

MODE.     Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  Qd. 
SWEETS   AND  SUPPER  DISHES  A 

LA   MODE.      Fcp.  Svo,  Is.   Qd. 
TEMPTING    DISHES    FOR    SMALL 

INCOMES.     Fcp.   Svo,  Is.  Qd. 
WRINKLES    AND    NOTIONS    FOR 

EVERY  HOUSEHOLD.    Crown  8vo, 

Is.  Qd. 

Lear.— MAIGRE  COOKERY.  By  H. 
L.  SIDNEY  LEAR.  16mo,  2s. 

Poole.— COOKERY  FOR  THE  DIA- 
BETIC. By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  POOLE. 
With  Preface  by  Dr.  PAVY.  Fcp.  8vo, 
2s.  Qd. 

Rotheram.  —  HOUSEHOLD  COOK- 
ERY RECIPES.  By  M.  A..ROTHKRAM, 
First  Class  Diplome'e,  National  Training 
School  of  Cookery,  London  ;  Instructress 
to  the  Bedfordshire  County  Council. 
Crown  Svo,  2s. 


The  Fine  Arts  and  Music. 


Burne-  Jones.  -  THE  BEGINNING 
OF  THE  WORLD  :  Twenty  -  five  i 
Pictures  by  Sir  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES,  i 
Bart.  Medium  4to,  Boards,  7s.  Qd.  net.  | 

Burns     and     Colenso.  —  LIVING 
ANATOMY.      By    CECIL    L.    BURNS,  i 
R.B.A.,  and  ROBERT  J.  COLENSO.  MA., 
M.D.       40  Plates,  11 J  x  8|    in.,   each  | 
Plate  containing  Two   Figures— (a)    A  , 
Natural  Male  or  Female  Figure  ;  (b)  The 
same  Figure  Anatomised.  In  a  Portfolio. 
7s.  Qd.  net. 


Hamlin.-A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  By 
A.  D.  F.  HAMLIN,  A.M.  With  229 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  Qd. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.). 
MUSIC  AND  MORALS.   With  Portrait 
of  the  Author.     Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

MY  MUSICAL  LIFE.  With  Portrait 
of  Richard  Wagner  and  3  Illustra- 
tions.- Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 
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Fine  Arts  and  Music — continued. 


Huish,    Head   and   Longman. — 

SAMPLERS  AND  TAPESTRY  EM- 
BROIDERIES. By  MARCUS  B.  HUISH, 
LL.B.  ;  also  'The  Stitchery  of  the 
Same,'  by  Mrs;  HEAD;  and  'Foreign 
Samplers,'  by  Mrs.  C.  J.  LONGMAN. 
With  30  Reproductions  in  Colour  and 
40  Illustrations  in  Monochrome.  4to, 
£2  2s.  net. 


Hullah.— THE  HISTORY  OF  MO- 
DERN MUSIC.  By  JOHN  HULLAH. 
8vo,  8s.  6d. 


Jameson  (Mrs.  ANNA). 


SACRED  AND   LEGENDARY  ART, 

containing    Legends    of   the    Angels 
and    Archangels,     the     Evangelists, 
the    Apostles,    the    Doctors    of   the  j 
Church,   St.    Mary    Magdalene,    the 
Patron  Saints,  the  Martyrs,  the  Early  j 
Bishops,  the  Hermits  and  the  Warrior-  j 
Saints  of  Christendom,  as  represented  i 
in  the  Fine  Arts.     With  19  Etchings  j 
and  187  Woodcuts.    2  vols.    8vo,  20s.  j 
net. 

LEGENDS     OF      THE     MONASTIC 
ORDERS,  as  represented  in  the  Fine 
Arts,  comprising  the  Benedictines  and 
Augustines,  and  Orders  derived  from  i 
their  rules,  the  Mendicant  Orders,  the  j 
Jesuits,  and  the  Order  of  the  Visita- 
tion of  St.  Mary.     With  11  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts.  1  vol.  8vo,  10*.  net.  I 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA,  OR 
BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY.  Devo- 
tional with  and  without  the  Infant 
Jesus,  Historical  from  the  Annuncia- 
tion to  the  Assumption,  as  represented 
in  Sacred  and  Legendary  Christian 
Art.  With  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodcuts.  1  vol.  Svo,  105.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  LORD,  as 
exemplified   in  Works    of  Art,  with 
that    of    His    Types,   St.    John    the 
Baptist,  and  other  persons  of  the  Old  j 
and  New  Testament.     Commenced  by  j 
the   late   Mrs.    JAMESON  ;    continued  ! 
and  completed  by  LADY  EASTLAKE. 
With  31  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.     Svo,  205.  not. 


Kristeller.— ANDREA  MANTEGNA. 
By  PAUL  KRISTELLER.  English  Edition 
by  S.  ARTHUR  STRONG,  M.A.,  Librarian 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  at  Chats- 
worth.  With  26  Photogravure  Plates 
I  and  162  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  4to, 
gilt  top,  £3  10s.  net. 

Macfarren.—  LECTURES  ON  HAR- 
MONY. By  Sir  GEORGE  A.  MACFARREN. 
8vo,  12s. 


Morris  (WILLIAM). 

ARCHITECTURE,  INDUSTRY  AND 
WEALTH.  Collected  Papers.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  net. 


HOPES  AND  FEARS  FOR  ART.  Five 
Lectures  delivered  in  Birmingham, 
London,  etc.,  in  1878-1881.  Crown 
Svo,  4s.  6d. 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES  TO 
STUDENTS  OF  THE  BIRMING- 
HAM MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL  OF 
ART  ON  21ST  FEBRUARY,  1894. 
Svo,  2s.  6d.  net.  (Printed  in  '  Golden  ' 
Type.) 

SOME  HINTS  ON  PATTERN  -  DE- 
SIGNING :  a  Lecture  delivered  at 
the  Working  Men's  College,  London, 
on  10th  December,  1881.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
net.  (Printed  in  '  Golden  '  Type. ) 

ARTS  AND  ITS  PRODUCERS  (1888) 
AND  THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  OF 
TO-DAY  (1889).  Svo,  2s.  Qd.  net. 
(Printed  in  '  Golden '  Type. ) 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  HISTORY, 
AND  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  Two 
Papers  read  before  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings.  Svo, 
2s.  Qd.  net.  (Printed in  '  Golden'  Type. ) 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  ESSAYS  BY 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARTS  AND 
CRAFTS  EXHIBITION  SOCIETY. 
With  a  Preface  by  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  Qd.  net. 

%*  For   Mr.    William  Morris's    other 
works  see  pp.  24,  27  and  40. 
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The  Fine  Arts  and  Music — continued. 


Robertson.— OLD  ENGLISH  SONGS 
AND  DANCES.  Decorated  in  Colour 
by  W.  GRAHAM  ROBERTSON.  Royal 
4to,  42s.  net. 

VanderpoeL-COLOUR  PROBLEMS : 

a  Practical  Manual  for  the  Lay  Student 
of  Colour.  By  EMILY  NOTES  VANDER- 
POEL.  With  117  Plates  in  Colour. 
Square  8vo,  21s.  net. 

Van  Dyke. -A  TEXT-BOOK  ON  THE 
HISTORY  OF  PAINTING.  By  JOHN 
C.  VAN  DYKE.  With  110  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 


Wellington. -A  DESCRIPTIVE  AND 
HISTORICAL  CATALOGUE  OF  THE 
COLLECTIONS  OF  PICTURES  AND 
SCULPTURE  AT  APSLEY  HOUSE, 
LONDON.  By  EVELYN,  Duchess  of 
Wellington.  Illustrated  by  52  Photo- 
Engravings,  specially  executed  by 
BRAUN,  CLEMENT  &  Co.,  of  Paris.  2 
vols.  Royal  4to,  £6  6s.  net. 

Willard.  —  HISTORY  OF  MODERN 
ITALIAN  ART.  By  ASHTON  ROLLINS 
WILLARD.  Part  I.  Sculpture.  Part  II. 
Painting.  Part  III.  Architecture.  With 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  numer- 
ous full-page  Illustrations.  8vo,  21s.  net. 


Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


Auto  da  F6  and  other  Essays : 
some  being  Essays  in  Fiction.  By  the 
Author  of  '  Essays  in  Paradox '  and 
'  Exploded  Ideas  '.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Bagehot.— LITERARY  STUDIES.  By 
WALTER  BAGEHOT.  With  Portrait.  3 
vols.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Baker.— EDUCATION  AND  LIFE  : 
Papers  and  Addresses.  By  JAMES  H. 
BAKER,  M. A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  Gd. 

Baring-Gould.— CURIOUS  MYTHS 
OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Rev.  S. 
BARING-GOULD.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Baynes.— SHAKESPEARE  STUDIES, 
and  other  Essays.  By  the  late  THOMAS 
SPENCER  BAYNES,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  With 
a  Biographical  Preface  by  Professor 
LEWIS  CAMPBELL.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Bonnell.  —  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE, 
GEORGE  ELIOT,  JANE  AUSTEN  : 
Studies  in  their  Works.  By  HENRY  H. 
BONNELL.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  M.  net. 

Booth.  —  THE  DISCOVERY  AND 
DECIPHERMENT  OF  THE  TRI- 
LINGUAL CUNEIFORM  INSCRIP- 
TIONS. By  ARTHUR  JOHN  BOOTH, 
M.A.  With  a  Plan  of  Persepolis.  8vo, 
14s.  net. 

Charities  Register,  THE  ANNUAL, 
AND  DIGEST ;  being  a  Classified  Re- 
gister of  Charities  in  or  available  in  the 
Metropolis.  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Christie.— SELECTED  ESSAYS.  By 
RICHARD  COPLEY  CHRISTIE,  M.A. 
Oxon.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Viet.  With  2  Por- 
traits and  3  other  Illustrations.  8vo, 
12s.  net. 


Dickinson.— KING  ARTHUR  IN 
CORNWALL.  By  W.  HOWSHIP  DICK- 
INSON, M.D.  With  5  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Essays  in  Paradox.  By  the  Author 
of  '  Exploded  Ideas '  and  '  Times  and 
Days  '.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Evans.— THE  ANCIENT  STONE  IM- 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS  AND  ORNA- 
MENTS OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By 
Sir  JOHN  EVANS,  K.C.B.  With  537 
Illustrations.  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Exploded     Ideas,    AND     OTHER 

ESSAYS.    By  the  Author  of  '  Times  and 
Days'.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Frost.— A  MEDLEY  BOOK.  By  GEO. 
FROST.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd.  net. 

Geikie.  —  THE  VICAR  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS.  Reported  by  CUNNINGHAM 
GEIKIE,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Cr.  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Gilkes.— THE  NEW  REVOLUTION. 
By  A.  H.  GILKES,  Master  of  Dulwich 
College.  Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

Haggard  (H.  RIDER). 

A  FARMER'S  YEAR  :  being  his 
Commonplace  Book  for  1898.  With 
36  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  7s.  Qd.  net. 
RURAL  ENGLAND.  With  23  Agri- 
cultural Maps  and  56  Illustrations  from 
Photographs.  2  vols.,  8vo,  36s.  net. 

Hoenig. -INQUIRIES  CONCERNING 
THE  TACTICS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 
By  FRITZ  HOENIG.  With  1  Sketch  in 
the  Text  and  5  Maps.  Translated  by 
Captain  H.  M.  BOWER.  8vo,  15s.  net. 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works — continued. 


Hutchinson.— DREAMS  AND  THEIR 
MEANINGS.  By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHIN- 
SON. 8vo,  gilt  top,  9s.  Qd.  net. 

Jefferies  (RICHARD). 
FIELD    AND     HEDGEROW.      With 

Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
THE  STORY   OF   MY   HEART:   my 

Autobiography.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
RED   DEER.      With   17   Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  FIELD.     Cr. 

8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
WOOD  MAGIC  :  a  Fable.     Crown  8vo, 

3s.  Qd. 

Jekyll  (GERTRUDE). 
HOME  AND  GARDEN :  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Worker  in  both.  With  53  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs.  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 
net. 

WOOD  AND  GARDEN  :  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Working  Amateur.  With  71  Photo- 
graphs. 8vo,  10s.  Qd.  net. 

Johnson  (J.  &  J.  H.). 

THE  PATENTEE'S  MANUAL  :  a 
Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent.  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 

AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  LAW  AND 
PRACTICE  CONNECTED  WITH 
PATENTS  FOR  INVENTIONS. 
With  a  Reprint  of  the  Patents  Acts 
of  1883,  1885,  1886  and  1888.  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  Qd. 

Joyce.— THE  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  ; 
OF  IRISH  NAMES  OF  PLACES.     By 
P.   W.    JOYCE,  LL.D.     2  vols.     Crown 
8vo,  5s.  each. 

Lang  (ANDREW). 

LETTERS     TO     DEAD    AUTHORS,  j 

Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  Qd.  net. 
BOOKS  AND    BOOKMEN.      With   2J 

Coloured  Plates  and  17  Illustrations.  ! 

Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  Qd.  net. 
OLD  FRIENDS.     Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  Qd.  net. 
LETTERS   ON   LITERATURE.     Fcp. 

8vo,  2s.  Qd.  net. 
ESSAYS  IN   LITTLE.     With   Portrait 

of  the  Author.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  Qd. 
COCK  LANE  AND  COMMON-SENSE. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
THE     BOOK     OF     DREAMS     AND! 

GHOSTS.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


M  a  r  y  o  n.  —  HOW  THE  GARDEN 
GREW.  By  MAUD  MAR  YON.  With  4 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Matthews.— NOTES  ON  SPEECH- 
MAKING.  By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 
Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  Qd.  net. 

Max  Miiller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 
COLLECTED  WORKS.     18  vols.     Cr. 

8vo,  5s.  each. 

Vol.    I.     NATURAL    RELIGION  :    the 
Gifford  Lectures,  1888. 

Vol.   II.    PHYSICAL   RELIGION  :    the 
Gifford  Lectures,  1890. 

Vol.    III.    ANTHROPOLOGICAL   RELI- 
GION :   the  Gifford  Lectures,  1891. 

Vol.  IV.  THEOSOPHY  ;  or,  Psycholo- 
gical Religion  :  the  Gifford  Lectures, 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORKSHOP. 
Vol.  V.    Recent  Essays  and  Addresses. 
Vol.  VI.     Biographical  Essays. 
Vol.  VII.     Essays  on  Language  and 

Literature. 
Vol.  VIII.     Essays  on  Mythology  and 

Folk-lore. 


Vol.  IX.  THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH 
OF  RELIGION,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Religions  of  India  :  the  Hibbert 
Lectures,  1878. 

Vol.  X.  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  WORDS,  AND 

THE   HOME  OF  THE  ARYAS. 

Vols.  XL,  XII.  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
LANGUAGE  :  Founded  on  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
in  1861  and  1863.  2  vols.  10s. 

Vol.  XIII.  INDIA  :  What  can  it  Teach 
Us? 

Vol.  XIV.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
SCIENCE  OF  RELIGION.  Four  Lec- 
tures, 1870. 

Vol.  XV.  BAMAKRISHATA  :  his  Life 
and  Sayings. 

Vol.  XVI.  THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE 
VKDANTA  PHILOSOPHY,  1894. 

Vol.  XVII.  LAST  ESSAYS.  First 
Series.  Essays  on  Language,  Folk- 
lore, etc. 

Vol.  XVIII.  LAST  ESSAYS.  Second 
Series.  Essays  on  the  Science  of 
Religion. 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works-— continued. 


Milner.  —  COUNTRY  PLEASURES  : 
the  Chronicle  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a 
Garden.  By  GEORGE  MILNER.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Morris.- SIGNS  OF  CHANGE.  Seven 
Lectures  delivered  on  various  Occasions. 
By  WILLIAM  MORRIS.  Post  8vo,  4s.  Qd. 

Parker  and  Unwin.— THE  ART  OF 
BUILDING  A  HOME  :  a  Collection  of 
Lectures  and  Illustrations.  By  BAKRY 
PARKER  and  RAYMOND  UNWIN.  With 
68  Full-page  Plates.  8vo,  10s.  Qd.  net. 

Pollock.— JANE  AUSTEN  :  her  Con- 
temporaries and  Herself.  By  WALTER 
HERRIES  POLLOCK.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
net. 

Poore  (GEORGE  VIVIAN,  M.D.). 

ESSAYS  ON  RURAL  HYGIENE. 
With  13  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  Qd. 

THE  DWELLING  HOUSE.  With  36 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

THE  EARTH  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  PRESERVATION  AND  DES- 
TRUCTION OF  CONTAGIA :  being 
the  Milroy  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1899,  j 
together  with  other  Papers  on  Sauita-  j 
tion.  With  13  Illustrations.  Crown  i 
8vo,  5s. 

COLONIAL     AND     CAMP     SANIT- 
ATION.       With     11      Illustrations.  | 
Crown  8vo,  2*.  net. 

Rossetti.— A  SHADOW  OF  DANTE  :  , 

being  an  Essay  towards  .studying  Him- 
self, his  World,  and  his  Pilgrimage. 
By  MARIA  FKANCESCA  ROSSETTI.  Crown 
8vo,  8.v  <>(/. 


Soulsby  (LUCY  H.  M.). 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON  READING. 
Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  Qd.  net. 

STRAY    THOUGHTS    FOR    GIRLS. 
16m o,  Is.  Qd.  net. 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  FOR  MOTHERS 
AND      TEACHERS.         Fcp. 
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